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BAKERS HOLD NATIONAL CONVENTION 


ROM Monday, Sept. 10, to 

Saturday, Sept. 15, the 

American Bakers’ Associa- 

tion held its twenty-sixth 

r annual convention, French 

Lick, Ind., being the place of meeting, 

with headquarters at the famous French 
Lick Springs Hotel. 

The golf enthusiasts among the bak- 
ing and allied trades who attended the 
convention surely got enough playing 
to satisfy themselves for the remainder 
of this season. In fact, those who did 
not play golf rather felt that the con- 
vention itself was merely incidental to 
the various golf tournaments. However, 
the convention was by no means neglect- 
ed. A splendid programme was carried 
through according to schedule, and the 
mecting room was comfortably filled at 
all sessions. 

All the trains arriving at French Lick, 


The Beautiful Grounds Round the 
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Sunday, Sept. 9, brought large delega- 
tions from all parts of the country, and 
most of those who came early stayed the 
week out. Bakers and allied tradesmen 
kept coming every day while the conven- 
tion lasted. Most of Sept. 9 was devoted 
to registration and getting acquainted. 


ATTENDANCE RECORDS BROKEN 

The attendance records, as shown by 
the hotel registers in the French Lick, 
West Baden and other hotels, showed 
that over 850 bakers and allied trades- 
men and their families were present. In 
addition to those registered many bakers 
drove in by automobile from Indiana and 
Ohio points. The French Lick Hotel 
register showed over 600 convention reg- 
istrations. At the West Baden Hotel 
over 250 were registered, while at other 
hotels 50 registrations were made, the 
guests at these hotels arranging to join 
the convention throngs at their noon and 


Hotel and the Golf Links 


evening meals at the French Lick Hotel. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director American 
Bakers’ Association, declared that the 
attendance record, as compared with that 
of other conventions, showed nearly twice 
as many registrants as the normal for 
the past five years. He declared that 
the new keynote of co-operation between 
millers and bakers, and of co-operation 
with the dairy interests to build up a 
nutritious loaf, made this the most re- 
markable convention of the association’s 
history. 

PRESIDENT KORN’S ADDRESS 

The convention was called to order by 
President William H. Korn, of Daven- 
port, Iowa, early Sept. 10. In welcom- 
ing the visitors, President Korn remind- 
ed them that the association had com- 
pleted a quarter of a century as the 
representative of an organized industry. 
He showed that the selling of bread is 


no longer a trade problem for the bakers 
alone, but that the farmer, the miller, 
and the machinery and supply men are 
also interested. Continuing, he said: 
“In the second 25-year period which 
we are now entering, we find problems 
of growth and expansion ahead of us as 
vital as any of those we have passed 
through. Most of them are to be met by 
organized effort only. The raisin, fig 
and other industries point to us a good 
lesson in this regard. When the fig 
growers of California wanted to intro- 
duce figs into bread and make bread a 
carrier of their fruit to market, they 
did not leave individual growers to act 
in a small and temporizing manner. They 
took it up in their national organiza- 
tion, and had their general manager get 
in touch with the general manager of our 
organization. Then, in our laboratories, 
they set experimenters to work to find 
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just the best way to utilize figs in bread. 
When the work is done the association 
of fig growers will get the information, 
and then, if the bakers ever take up 
with the idea, their own research or- 
ganization will have carried the thing 
through for them beyond the experimen- 
tal stage before they have to try it out 
in shop practice. 

“It is the same with the butter men’s 
national organization and the meat men’s. 
Their representatives from the national 
headquarters now come to see our rep- 
resentatives, and together they work out 
plans for advertising ham in sandwich 
form, and for doing away entirely with 
the old kind of advertising which tried to 
tell how much better meat was than 
bread or milk. 

“These contacts with other great or- 
ganizations mean that growth in organi- 
zation is our most vital need, as we enter 
the new quarter century. We must not 
let other industries outgrow and out- 
organize us. We should have five mem- 
bers or more for every one we now have. 
There are at least that number of bak- 
ers vitally interested in the problems the 
national association is working out. 

“There was a time when some felt that 
the American Bakers’ Association was 
for big wholesalers only. But that time 
has passed and, by the way, it never 
really did exist. Small and middle-sized 
bakers were the founders of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, They consulted 
together and experimented and kept in 
close touch with scientific advances in 
the industry, and some of them grew 
large. Our list of presidents and mem- 
bers, and members of committees, shows 
that small bakers have always been in the 
majority. Right at this time there are 
153 members in the national association 
who operate only one oven plants and 
246 members who operate from two to 
five. This means that the bulwark of 
association strength is where it should 
be—with the typical baker of typical 
American communities.” 

President Korn then reviewed the ac- 
tivities of the association during the year 
and told of the work accomplished by 
the various committees, what the Ameri- 
can Institute was doing to further the 
baking industry, and ended by saying 
that the future has greater things in 
store for the trade than even the most 
optimistic believe. 


THE FOOD OFFICIAL AND THE BAKER 


I. L. Miller, the state food and drug 
commissioner for Indiana, made a very 
interesting talk on the food official and 
the baker. He said that opposition to 
food law enforcement is confined almost 
exclusively to those engaged in the manu- 
facture or distribution of food which is 
either adulterated or misbranded, or 
which is produced and handled under 
unclean conditions. The manufacturer 
or dealer may not agree with some par- 
ticular provision of the law or may re- 
gard certain interpretations or methods 
of procedure of the food official as in- 
correct or unfair, but he does believe in 
the value of sound, effective food con- 
trol. 

If the repeal of food and sanitary 
laws were put to a vote of the industries, 
Dr. Miller said he was sure it would be 
overwhelmingly defeated. The consumer 
now purchases his food with confidence 
that harmful adulterants have been elim- 
inated; that it is reasonably clean; that 
the label tells him the truth and that he 
is receiving full value for his money. 
The dealer or manufacturer has been re- 








lieved from much unfair competition; 
has been protected for the most part 
from adulteration of his raw materials, 
and has been given the opportunity to 
elevate his standards and produce a bet- 
ter product. 

Continuing, Dr. Miller said: “This is 
the day of big business. Stupendous en- 
terprises have been undertaken and com- 
pleted. The baking industry has been 
touched by this new spirit, and large 
companies have been formed and bak- 
eries of immense capacities been built. 
After inspecting one of these beautiful 
plants and noting the labor saving de- 
vices, the cleanliness everywhere, and the 
spotlessly dressed employees, we are apt 
to feel that the problem of sanitation in 
the bakery is nearing solution. With the 


_and wheat products. 
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tute, Stanford University, California, 
told of the work being done by that 
institute, following the promise made by 
its representative at the Chicago con- 
vention two years ago. For the present, 
the studies of the institute are concerned 
mainly with problems related to wheat 
The institute is 
studying wheat from the standpoint of 
prices, production costs, supplies, con- 
sumption and trade, trying, among other 
things, to understand the reasons for the 
wheat farmer’s present predicament and 
to see a way out of it. 

In the specific field of the baking in- 
dustry the institute has prepared a vol- 
ume designed to bring into review the 
outstanding economic aspects and prob- 
lems of the industry. Describing the 
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exception of a single food industry, sani- 
tation is most important in the bakery, 
since it produces one of the two essen- 
tial and universally consumed foods. 
However, the bulk of baker’s bread is 
still, and will be for a long time, pro- 
duced in small shops, and the operators 
of these shops are not so well trained or 
equipped as those of the large bakeries. 

“Fortunately, bakers realize the value 
of mutual effort along the lines that will 
elevate their industry and incidentally 
increase their business, and have organ- 
ized themselves into associations in which 
problems vital to the industry are freely 
discussed and ideas exchanged. These 
associations are in most instances effec- 
tively co-operating with food officials in 
the enforcement of sanitary measures, 
and I believe few bakers intentionally 
operate dirty shops or willfully violate 
food laws.” 

FOOD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

Wilfred Eldred, specialist in baking 

problems of the Food Research Insti- 





work of the institute in detail, Mr. -El- 
dred said: say 

“In any study of a large industry, such 
as yours, one needs to consult published 
statistics in order to get a proper per- 
spective and to learn certain basic facts. 
Out of a total of some 25,000 baking 
concerns in the United States, how many 
are large enterprises, how many are quite 
small? How does the scale of opera- 
tions vary with the location, and with 
the character of product? In what pro- 
portion is a given community’s bread 
supplied by wholesale bakers, and in 
what proportion by retail concerns? 
How much flour and other materials are 
used by bakers, and is the quantity in- 
creasing or decreasing? What is the 
relative importance of the different 
products of the baking industry, bread, 
cake, biscuits, crackers, etc? What 
quantity of cake and similar goods is 
commercially produced, and how rap- 
idly is it increasing, if at all? 

“It is impossible to get satisfactory 





answers to such questions as these from 
the officially published . statistics, anq 
none of the trade associations have very 
satisfactory information on these points, 
Inquiries among bakers and among offi- 
cers of trade associations related to the 
baking industry revealed considerable in- 
terest in the possibility of securing bet- 
ter official statistics. As an outgrowth 
of this interest, within the past month 
we have been advised that the United 
States Census Bureau is preparing to 
make a special census report on the 
baking industry, just as has long been 
done in the case of other important food 
industries. This step is of emphatic im- 
portance to your industry. 

“As matters now stand, the data for 
the bread baking industry are extreinely 
deficient, and are so intermingled with 
those for the biscuit and cracker m:nu- 
facturers that neither appears to ave 
any distinct individuality. The issuc of 
such special reports will not only supply 
statistical information which is in con- 
‘stant demand, but will tend to enliince 
your standing among the industric. of 
the country and to attract greater re- 
spect from business and financial i: \er- 
ests. 

“One of our specific studies deals with 
the present status and future pros) cts 
of household baking in the United Si :ites, 
its extent, the influences which are von- 
tributing to reduce it, and the siguifi- 
cance of these influences for the com- 
mercial bread baking industry. In this 
connection we have had the co-operiton 
of some of the large flour milling com- 
panies, which have been good enough to 
give us figures showing the drift of their 
sales in recent years; what proportion 
goes to the family trade and what to 
the baking trade. 

“Similarly, a large street railway ad- 
vertising company, which makes a regu- 
lar periodical canvass of the retail gro- 
cery trade in the leading cities of a 
large section of the United States, has 
secured for us data showing the average 
weekly sales of bread and of flour in 
each of 8,000 grocery stores. From these 
and other sources of information we are 
uncovering some interesting facts hear- 
ing upon the question of baker’s bread 
versus home made bread.” 

Mr. Eldred mentioned the food re- 
search institute’s bylletin on stale bread 
which was published last February, and 
told of an investigation now under way 


to ascertain the best type of delivery 
equipment for bakeries. By this inves- 
tigation it hopes to determine once for 
all which type of vehicle is most eflicient 


in making bakery deliveries, and asked 
for the co-operation of bakers in ol tain- 
ing this data. 

CO-OPERATION FOR BETTER BREAD 

H. A. Bellows, managing editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, followed wit! an 
address on co-operation between bakers 
and millers toward increasing bread con- 
sumption. His address, in substance, was 
as follows: 

A trade journalist is a good deal !ike 
the man who, although he may noi )e 
able to play golf himself, follows ‘ic 
players around and gives them adi. 
Oddly enough, his advice is sometii > 
worth while, because it is given from ‘1c 
standpoint of an interested spectatv’, 
always outside the game and uninfluenc««! 
by its competition. The spectator, above 
all, has a chance to obtain a larger vic 
than those who are necessarily absorbed 
by the game itself, and in this case tlie 
view embraces, not simply the baking 

(Continued on page 1332.) 
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said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
“I stepped over to Pap Stone’s 

store to oe little paper of tea for Mis’ Fetchit, 
aes he whole passel of slack jawed 


tors was sittin’ there spittin’ 


“i angry vin an ” figgerin’ out why 
Reat’s only b bs singin’ in six bits a bushel. 


hén| I come in Lafe Dollie up 


oe t faeldidn' t I have no opinion, 

an’ I said yes, I’d allus noticed that 
ef you let smoke alone it'll keep 
#2 on goin’ up the chimbley without 


bein’ toted, an’ less’n they 


SP iiccted I guessed I'd be steppin’ on home 


so's Mis’ Fetchit wouldn’t be kept waitin’ out of her tea.” 
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BY RIGHT OF INHERITANCE 
It is somewhat significant of the posi- 
tion which commercial baking has _re- 


cently taken among the country’s great 
industries that the newly elected presi- 
dent of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion should have had the technical train- 
ing of an engineer and a chemist and at 


the same time belong to the fourth gen- 
eration in an unbroken line of bakers. 
The great-grandfather of Raymond K. 
Stritzinger was a baker; his grandfather 
was associated in the bakery business 
with the grandfather of Louis Kolb, and 
his father succeeded his grandfather in 
the management of the bakery which Mr. 
Stritzinger himself now operates. The 
new president of the association had a 
three years’ engineering course at Lehigh 
University, and then spent a considerable 
time studying the chemistry of baking in 
the Columbus Laboratories, 

The baking industry in America is al- 
ready old enough to have traditions of 
its own, and these traditions are ad- 
mirably exemplified by a man who is 
head of a baking company established 
before the days of the Civil War. Com- 
mercial baking, moreover, has done some- 
thing besides growing in extent; it has 
become a science, and Mr. Stritzinger 
represents academic tyaining in scientific 
method just as fully as he does the his- 
torical development of the industry. 
Finally, he has had training from the 
ground up in the practical and commer- 
cial aspects of baking, for at the age of 
eight he carried a bread basket on a 
delivery route, and in his father’s bakery 
he worked up from the mixing room to 
the post of shop foreman on his road to 
the presidency of the company. 

Mr. Stritzinger has likewise been pe- 
culiarly fortunate in obtaining at first 
hand an understanding of the broader 
opportunities of the industry. During 
the war he was an instructor in baking 
for the army, his service in this capacity 
taking him to no less than sixteen of 
the great concentration camps. After 
the war he devoted himself to the work 
of the Pennsylvania state association of 
bakers, becoming its vice president in 
1921 and its president in 1922. As a 
member of the board of governors of 
the American Bakers’ Association, and 
still more as a member of that associa- 
tion’s committee on industrial relations, 





he has been enabled to see the great bak- 
ing industry of the country as a whole, 
and to consider its problems without the 
limitations of sectionalism. 

The Northwestern Miller congratulates 
the American Bakers’ Association on its 
choice of a president, and likewise con- 
gratulates Mr. Stritzinger on his new 
opportunities for public service. The as- 
sociation has already had a quite ex- 
traordinary record of usefulness to the 
industry it represents, and through that 
industry to the people of the United 
States, and in carrying on this admirable 
work Mr. Stritzinger is entitled to the 
whole-hearted support of the bakers 
themselves and of all those whose activ- 
ity in allied fields brings them into close 
contact with the baking industry. 


HELPING ALONG 


Among the resolutions adopted by the 
Ameri¢an Bakers’ Association at the 
French Lick convention was one com- 
mending the suggestion made by the Bu- 
reau of the Census that a special ques- 
tionnaire be sent to bakers in order that 
the industry might be represented in the 
next biennial census report of manufac- 
turers. The bakers, through a formal 
resolution, have not only approved the 
plan, but have specifically asked the 
Bureau of the Census to carry it out, and 
thus have pledged the support of the 
entire industry. 

A somewhat illuminating commentary 
on this action was to be found in the 
address made at the same convention by 
Wilfrid Eldred, representing the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford Univer- 
sity. Mr. Eldred explained certain 
phases of the work which the institute 
has undertaken in behalf of the baking 
industry, and pointed out the extent to 
which its investigations have been handi- 
capped by the failure of many even of 
the largest bakers ‘to fill out and return 


the questionnaire forms sent to them, 


and by the incompleteness and inaccu- 
racy of many of the replies actually 
sent in. > 

The. United States coneiimaieh has in 
the gist few years, quite unintentional- 
ly, interfered with itself and with such 
scientific agencies as the Food Research 
Institute, by putting the furnishing of 
business information of any:-kind under 





suspicion. This is particularly true of 
the strange activities of the Federal 
Trade Commission. In its passion for 
investigating, it has sent out numberless 
questionnaires, with stern demands for 
full and detailed answers thereto. Often 
the questions asked have been framed in 
complete ignorance of the trade condi- 
tions to which they had reference; often 
their scope has been such that adequate 
answers would have required the em- 
ployment of expert accountants at con- 
siderable expense. 

More serious still, the Federal Trade 
Commission has. tended to discredit al! 
official or semiofficial requests for infor- 
mation by adopting a peremptory man- 
ner which had no legal justification. Ex- 
cept when the conduct of an individual 
concern has been under investigation, the 
commission has had no authority to make 
demands involving heavy expense, pro- 
longed labor, or the disclosure of purely 
private affairs, but it has consistently 
proceeded as if it actually possessed such 
authority, and its requests have gener- 
ally employed the emphasis of curt 
orders. 

Such procedure on the part of a 
branch of the federal government has 
naturally made business men suspicious 
of all kinds of questionnaires, and when- 
ever it has been apparent that requests 
for statistical or other information have 
carried with them no legal penalties for 
noncompliance, the inevitable tendency 
has been to deposit them promptly in 
the waste basket. 

Furthermore, the growth of commer- 
cial baking from a trade into a great 
industry has been so rapid and so recent 
that most of its members are still more 
or less unaware of the value to themselves 
of statistical research. They cannot fully 
understand how it will benefit them to 
have an academic institution in Cali- 
fornia know whether they prefer gaso- 
line or electric delivery wagons, or how 
much they annually lose through ac- 
cepting returns of stale bread. There 
have been marked gains in this respect 
during the past four or five years, above 
all through the influence of the work so 
admirably carried on by the American 
Institute of Baking, but there is still 
room for much education before the bak- 
ing industry as a whole fully under- 
stands what the scientific analysis of in- 
formation can do for it. 

The Food Research Institute has al- 
ready accomplished a notable piece of 
service for the bakers through its study 
of the economic and legal problems in- 
volved in the acceptance of stale bread 
returns. It is now working on another 
and equally important investigation con- 
cerning delivery methods and costs. In 
both cases it has been sorely handicapped 
by the relatively small number of an- 
swers to its questionnaires which were 
sent in, and which gave the desired in- 
formation with sufficient completeness 
and accuracy to be really useful. 

The bakers are now requesting the 
Bureau of the Census to perform a some- 
what similar service to the industry. 
The effectiveness of this service will de- 
pend entirely on the bakers themselves. 
It may be made very valuable, both to 
the industry as a whole and to the indi- 
vidual baker, or it may turn out to be 
almost entirely futile. Everything de- 
pends on the completeness of the re- 
turns. Not only must every baker who 
receives from the Bureau of the Census 
a request for information make it a 
point to’ reply promptly, but he must 
consider it his duty to make his answers 


“when.” 
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just as full and accurate as he possibly 
can. 

A mere trade does not need to know 
much about itself, considered as a whole; 
an industry absolutely requires such 
knowledge if it is to operate with the 
maximum of efficiency and economy. 
The Bureau of the Census and the Food 
Research Institute are placing their 
trained statisticians at the service of the 
baking industry, without charge of any 
kind. It remains for the bakers them- 
selves to demonstrate that they under- 
stand the value of such service, and for 
them to forget their instinctive distaste 
for questionnaires in their readiness to 
co-operate with those who are seeking to 
help the industry in obtaining a better 
knowledge of itself. 


IT’S GOING TO RAIN 

Many years ago, in a particularly cau- 
tious part of New England, a certain 
old gentleman won a great reputation as 
a weather prophet. Whenever he was 
asked regarding the outlook, he would 
invariably reply: “It’s certainly going to 
rain,” and then, after an impressive 
pause, “the question is, when.” 

This is very much like the kind of 
prophetic utterance which has of late 
been resorted to by those who have 
pinned their faith on higher wheat prices. 
Three years ago there were many and 
authoritative persons who knew all about 
the wheat market, and who were con- 
vinced beyond the remotest possibility of 
a doubt that the wheat price, having sud- 
denly declined, was sure to go up again. 
Unluckily, most of these forecasters dis- 
dained to use the equivocation of the old 
weather prophet as to time, and specified 
the period, in months or even in weeks, 
within which the upward movement was 
bound to take place. Wheat not only did 
not go up, but went down, and the 
prophets lost standing accordingly. 

Just now, with the movement of the 
new crop well under way, exactly the 
same tendency is being manifested, above 
all by eager flour salesmen. “Wheat is 
going up” is the refrain to practically 
every argument used by millers to induce 
their baker customers to order now for 
their year’s needs. Moreover, many bak- 
ers have already listened to the song, and 
been beguiled by it into placing their 
orders covering delivery well up to the 
beginning of the 1924 crop year. 

There is a charming simple-mindedness 
about this whole proceeding, reminiscent 
of the county fair, with its crowds agape 
at the marvels proclaimed by the vendor 
of quack remedies for all known diseases. 
The mill salesman tells the baker that 
wheat is sure to advance in price before 
the middle or end of next spring, and 
that the best way for the baker to pro- 
tect himself is to buy now at current 
prices for deferred delivery. It would 
seem sufficiently obvious that what the 
salesman, or the miller back of him, 
really means is just this: “We don’t 
expect wheat to go up enough to make us 
lose money if we get the September 
price for flour which we shall not grind 
till next May.” The baker, however, his 
eyes round with wonder at the seeming 
certainty with which the flour salesman 


foretells the future, blissfully ignores the 


fact that the mill cannot possibly hope 
to make money out of such sales unless 
the prophecy is totally incorrect. 

It is absolutely safe to say that wheat 
prices will go up, but, like the old gen- 
tleman and the rain, “the question is, 
They may advance next week, or 
next month, or next year, or in 1930, 
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and they may not advance materially 
until any one of those periods has been 
reached. No man has any logical right to 
be confirmed in his views as either a 
bull or a bear on wheat when the whole 
situation is subject to such preposterous 
absurdities as the recent attempts of 
the Canadian government to estimate the 
present wheat crop in its own country. 

Meanwhile, it is for the bakers to 
apply the rules of common sense and 
sound business to their flour buying pol- 
icy. If the millers, in open defiance of 
the principles of conservative trading, 
are pushing their forward sales, and try- 
ing to induce the bakers to take flour 
at current prices for May delivery, the 
bakers may well stop long enough to ask 
themselves the why and wherefore of 
such selling methods. As things now 
stand, the miller cannot hedge his for- 
ward sales successfully, for the basic 
May option is already seven cents over 
the September price. This means that 
the price of flour for May delivery ought 
to be at least thirty to fifty cents a bar- 
rel above the current level; if the miller 
is eager to contract for delivery in May 
at the September price, the only possible 
explanation is that he hopes and believes 
that the price of wheat will actually de- 
cline, or, at the worst, remain steady. 

The millers of late, in their dealings 
with the bakers, have shown a lamentable 
tendency to disregard the sound and 
tried rules governing business transac- 
tions in general. It is quite natural that 
the bakers should take every advantage 
that is open to them, but they may well 
question whether most of these advan- 
tages are not more apparent than real. 
If some of the millers are ready to do 
very foolish things in order to secure 
trade, it does not follow that the bakers 
need to be equally blind. 

There is just now a distinct movement 
toward making the sale and purchase of 
flour a speculative rather than a strictly 
legitimate business transaction. Some of 
the millers are, in effect, asking the bak- 
ers to bet with them on the future course 
of the wheat market. The miller, or his 
salesman, encourages the baker by say- 
ing approximately this: “Of course I’m 
quite sure that wheat is going up, but 
still, for the sake of excitement, I’ll bet 
you fifty cents a barrel on ten carloads 
that wheat will go down.” This is just 
what the forward order, predicated on 
a prophecy of advancing wheat prices, 
really means. No baker would be guile- 
less enough to regard without suspicion 
any ordinary wager on such terms, and 
yet he is often ready to commit himself 
to a purely speculative transaction with 
a miller who cannot possibly win unless 
his prophecy is mistaken, 

For the bakers as well as the millers, 
it is absolutely essential to keep the 
trade in flour on a sound basis, and to 
eliminate, so far as possible, all specula- 
tive features. There are plenty of other 
ways in which a baker can indulge the 
propensity to make wagers; if he wants 
to run his business successfully he must 
keep betting out of the buying end of it. 
The millers and bakers have of late ap- 
parently come together in a determined 
effort to put the selling and buying of 
flour on the worst possible foundation; it 
is time they got together to establish it 
where it ought to be, as a matter of 
sound business. If it is undeniably true 
that when one man loses a wager another 
man wins it, it is equally true that when 
two men who persist in betting have 
dealings with a third who sticks to busi- 
ness, they both come out losers. 


FINE WORDS 


A trade convention would be a stirring 
occasion for any one who could take it 
seriously enough. There is an atmos- 
phere of the utmost good will and friend- 
liness, and all the speeches are full of 
glowing phrases about co-operation, serv- 
ice and lofty ideals. After a few days 
of listening to such speeches, one can 
hardly believe that the millennium is not 
just around the next corner. Surely the 
lion and the lamb are on the point of 
lying down together (and not, as the 
cynic remarked, with the lamb inside the 
lion) when the beauties of co-operative 
effort have been so fervently described 
amid such hearty applause. Surely the 
resolutions adopted will prove sufficient 
to drive out the last remnants of the 
trade evils they denounce. After such a 
meeting as that of the bakers at French 
Lick, it seems hardly conceivable that 
co-operation and service should not here- 
after be the guiding principles for every 
baker in the country. 

It is extraordinary how sincere people 
can be in their enthusiasm for the ex- 
pression of ideas which they are unwill- 
ing or unable actually to translate into 
their own actions. The speakers at 
French Lick who urged closer co-opera- 
tion all along the line, who decried the 
ruinous practice of bread price wars, who 
called on the bakers to consider them- 
selves first of all as public servants, were 
absolutely sincere, and the applause 
which followed their words was thor- 
oughly honest. And yet no one doubts 
that some of those very bakers who were 
so heartily in accord with what was said 
have already, within a fortnight of the 
convention, violated half a dozen of the 
principles set forth, on the thin excuse 
that “business is business.” 

There are people who go to church once 
a week for the sake of feeling free to do 
about as they choose during the other 
six days. There are likewise people who 
go to an annual trade convention and 
listen to the exposition of a higher ideal- 
ism for their industry, in order that they 
may not have to bother with ideals for 
the next fifty-one weeks. Doubtless they 
are sincere enough, but they prefer to 
take all these fine words about their trade 
in a single dose. 

What would happen if all the admi- 
rable resolutions unanimously adopted, 
all the exhortations to a finer and better 
spirit in industry, which mark any great 
trade convention, could be put into lit- 
eral execution throughout the ensuing 
year? The trade pledges itself to co- 
operative effort; what if its members 
should thereafter actually work, not 
against one another, but together? The 
meeting witnesses a fine glow of enthu- 
siasm for the idea of public service; 
what if all those who respond so eagerly 
should really carry this spirit into every 
detail of their daily work? 

A trade convention accomplishes much; 
it might accomplish far more if all that 
it represents could be actually realized. 
It is, after all, not the resolutions which 
count, but their execution. It is a good 
thing to listen to fine words, and far 
better to be moved to enthusiasm by 
them, but unless they find an enduring 
response in action, they are of no more 
avail than the good seed which fell on 
stony ground. 

The bakers who met together at French 
Lick responded with enthusiasm when 
their great industry was earnestly called 
on to work with a truer spirit of help- 
fulness and service. When they were 
urged to see that their equipment in 
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every detail conformed to the require- 
ments of sanitation, they applauded 
roundly ; will they all put their expressed 
agreement into actual practice? There 
was no dissenting voice when the utter 
wastefulness of trade price wars was 
pointed out; will such wars be eliminated 
from the baking industry hereafter? The 
bakers were enthusiastic in response to 
the plea that they should get closer to 
the consumers of their products, making 
quality the basis of their salesmanship; 
will they really do so? 

The worth of such a convention as the 
one at French Lick is tested, not by 
what happens at the time, but by what 
happens afterwards. The French Lick 
meeting contained all the elements of 
success, but it is for the trade as a whole 
to prove that it was genuinely worth 
while. Words of themselves can mean 
but little; it is only when the words are 
translated into consistent and sustained 
action that their value is conclusively 
proved. 








BLUE AND GOLD DAYS 


Last winter, when the snow lay deep 
over the frozen North and the blizzard 
swept merrily around the corners of the 
house, I used to amuse myself, sitting 
before the fire of white birch in our snug 
library, by planning what I would do 
when spring came. 

I thought of the little house in the 
country, then almost hidden in snow- 
drifts; of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
with its wheel rigid and caked in ice; 
of the stream, frozen over and, except 
for the undercurrent, which never rests, 
still and silent in winter’s grip. Only a 
few months and all this would be 
changed; the eternal and ever-blessed 
miracle of Nature’s resurrection would 
be worked once more, the snow and ice 
would be: gone, the stream would flash 
and gleam in the warm sunshine of 
spring, and the grass and leaves would 
come again. 

I planned that this year I would go 
very early indeed to the country, and 
that, during the entire season, I would 
pass as many of my days as possible 
there. I wanted, for the first time in 
my life, to watch the great pageant of 
Nature from the beginning to the end, 
and I firmly resolved that, this time, I 
surely would not miss it. 

To be there early in the spring, even 
before the first wild flower put up its 
doubtful head through the cold ground, 
and to be well ahead of the early violets, 
which nowhere grow in greater profusion 
and beauty than on our little place, was 
my fixed determination. After that, to 
witness closely all that happened, as the 
days grew longer and the sun warmer, 
in the unfolding of Nature’s magnificent 
panorama; the springing up of the ferns 
and flowers, the return of the birds and 
the insects; I planned to see the whole 
show as I had never seen it before, and 


. resolved that nothing should stand in my 


way. 

The spring came and with it the 
pageant, act one, scene one, but I was 
not there to see. My winter plans, 
thought out before the birchwood fire, 
had all gone, like the snows of yester- 
year. Instead, I found I had a rendez- 
vous with good Doctor William H. Mayo, 
bless his kind heart and his marvelously 
skillful hand, and I discovered that in 
the midst of life we are in Rochester. 

I saw the coming of spring through 
the window of my room in the hospital, 
as I lay on my back in my narrow bed. 
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The view was limited; a field beyond the 
street, a little hillside, the backs of two 
suburban houses, a few trees and a 
mysterious road beyond, leading whence 
to whither I never knew. 

At first it was all sere and barren, and 
the houses stood out clear and distinct 
in their bald newness; then gradually, al- 
most imperceptibly, came the change; the 
field turned a very light green and the 
hillside became less rugged. Then some 
one came early one morning, before | 
was awake, and plowed furrows in the 
field, and it afforded me much anvuse- 
ment to note that they were very ervok- 
ed. Through the frame of the window 
the picture, a very prosaic one, was (illed 
in by Nature, the trees put forth their 
leaves, the grass came on the hillside 
and, in the field, green things, vegetables 
evidently, began to show their tops 

Occasionally a wagon passed 01: the 
road and disappeared beyond the |imit 
of my view, or a motor rushed by with 
a blast of its horn. I always wondered 
where they were going, and became «‘cep- 
ly interested in the happenings within 
my narrow outlook, but the ill-iated 
Lady of Shalott, half sick of shaclows, 
had nothing on me in the limitations of 
her view of the outside world. ‘Thus 
passed the early spring, and I re:lized 
that the violets on the little place in the 
country had come and gone, and | had 
missed them. 

Still there were the forget-me-nots; 
perhaps I should come back in time to 
see them; I remembered how they lined 
the brook and how beautifully blue they 
were, but the days of the forget-me-not 
passed and I saw them not. The spring 
was gone and June came and | was 


home, but not yet able to go to the 
country. Every week I planned to go, 
and the week end found me still in the 
city. So went the summer with its hope 


deferred. 

I began to feel like the old man in 
the poem who always yearned to visit 
near-by Carcasonne and never reached 
it; every time I was strong enough to 
make the journey, the weather turned 
bad, and when the weather was good I 
would be otherwise and had to lie quiet. 

Meantime, from the little place in the 
country came word that a heavy freshet 
had carried away most of the trout in 
the stream, and that the Fish River 
Roller Mills had suffered damage from 
anchor ice during the winter, and the 
overshot wheel was out of balance; final- 
ly, that, after wobbling uncertainly for 
a week or two, it had stopped entirely. 
So, after its splendid record for steady 
operation, the celebrated Fish liver 
Roller Mills was shut down and the mar- 
ket could no longer be supplied with 
“Fetchit’s Pride.’ The news mace me 
even more eager to go to the scene and 
put things right, and ‘the summe: was 
rapidly passing. 

Still, autumn was to come, and | re- 
called how glorious some of its days 
were and hoped on, although now with 
less confidence. September came, ‘ith 
days of cold and rain and a coup. of 
frosts; by this time I was strong enough 
to make the trip but, as usual, the 
weather prevented. 

I had the feeling, however, that some 
way I would manage to get in for the 
last act of Nature’s pageant, really its 
most glorious one, and made my prepra- 
tions accordingly, awaiting the happy 
moment when both the weather and m) 
condition would be propitious for the 
grand adventure. 

(Continued on page 1353.) 
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oF THE WEEK 


With a general weakness in wheat, 
largely attributable to the amazing in- 
crease in the Canadian crop estimate, 
and with most of the mills running at a 
satisfactory rate on old orders, there 
was little pressure for new business dur- 
ing the week. Outside of the usual vol- 
ume of buying orders for immediate 
needs, there were reports of scattered 
larger lots of flour sold for deferred de- 
livery, but for the most part the views 
of buyers were at least 50c per bbl below 
mill limits. 

Flour prices showed a very consid- 
erable range, depending largely on the 
eagerness of the mill for new business, 
but the average for all grades was a 
trifle higher than a week ago. Clears are 
still strong and in fair demand, owing to 
the limited supply. Feed has remained 
steady as to price, with a quiet but con- 
sistent demand. The rate of mill opera- 
tion has shown a gratifying improve- 
ment, and the mills of the soft wheat 
sections, in particular, have been excep- 
tionally active. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing .verage quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 

















Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Sept Sy omelet 6.80 $6.10 $5.50 
Bept. 18 ...seee 6.70 5.95 5.45 
emt, 11 ssccves 6.85 6.10 5.50 
met, 1 .ieeeens 6.80 6.05 5.60 
mm. 4 .ccswoant 6.45 5.55 5.35 
Bey} vevetnses 6.55 5.90 5.85 
Ome 1 .cccvoves 7.00 6.40 6.40 
ey 8 o.cccdkes 7.40 6.65 6.70 
Beet 1... ccawes 7.15 6.55 6.55 
March 1 ....... 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Mm 1 wcccweses 7.00 6.40 6.40 
mn: 2D eccchewan 7.35 6.60 6.70 
mn 2 scsstente 7.15 6.50 6.45 
ms. 2 esvsnneee 7.35 6.70 6.40 
C—O 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Pet. 1 .ceeean> 7.00 6.15 5.65 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

ee. OB usckccs $5.40 $4.80 $4.70 
fe 3B sccttius 5.35 4.75 4.60 
me, 23 oscknes 5.40 4.75 4.70 
ak & 0seeepnn 5.35 4.60 4.65 
SS ees 5.30 4.55 4.60 
eS scunyeuen 5.30 4.90 4.95 
Be S ccevecuas 5.50 5.15 5.30 
Oe © sctnuavan 5.70 5.45 5.55 
nS ésvesder 5.55 5.25 5.40 
Ra 5.60 5.20 5.40 
A. eéscmdaed 5.50 5.20 5.20 
a @ cesses ha 5.75 5.30 5.30 
a © si veuack 5.65 5.20 6.15 
a satvasees 5.55 5.35 5.25 
 * eee 5.25 4.90 4.75 
am & cesseces 5.30 4.70 4.40 
June 18, 1920%.. 11.55 11,15 10.80 


*Record high point. 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Sept. 25 
was $33.85 per ton, which compares with 
oe following first-of-the-month quota- 

ons: 





The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 


by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

Sept. 16-22 ...... 68 76 82 
Sept. 9-15 ....... 67 69 73 
Gee. BoD cencccca 47 67 63 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 64 47 
March average .. 56 69 55 
February average 654 55 54 
January average... 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average... 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 26.) 

PHILapeLeHia, Pa.—Flour is quiet, but 
firmly held. Millfeed is steady under 
light offerings, but demand is limited. 

NasuHvitte, Tenn.—Light sales of flour 
were reported at the opening of the 
current week. Shipping instructions are 
only fair. Millfeed is steady and in fair 
demand. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Nothing of importance 
is developing in the local flour market. 
New business is light. Demand is still 
fairly active for clears and low grades. 
Millfeed is unchanged, and offerings very 
light. 

Cotumsvus, On1o.—Some improvement 
is noted in demand for flour. Several 
sales were reported on Sept. 24 and 25. 
Mills are holding limits firm, with prices 
up 10@l5c over those of the week end- 
ing Sept. 22. Feed prices are unchanged, 
with demand slow. 

New York, N. Y.—Domestic demand 
is inactive, with buyers rather apathetic 
about new purchases. Export business, 
however, is good. Spot stocks are low 
and the market in general shows a healthy 
condition, with mill prices firm. Quota- 
tions are practically unchanged. 

Mitwavkerz, Wis.—Mills are holding 
flour prices firmer, especially hard win- 
ter. There is a fair consumptive demand, 
but volume is small. Rye flour business 
is moderately active on a stronger mar- 
ket. Millfeed is unchanged, but the un- 
dertone is regarded as steadier. 


Battimore, Mp.—Flour is firm at last 
quotations, with trading confined prin- 
cipally to near-by soft winter straights 
at and around $4.50, jutes, for export. 
Wheat is behaving beautifully in the face 
of big receipts and big visible, showing 
how little these things amount to when 
the giants are in the saddle. 


Boston, Mass.—There is no improve- 
ment in demand for flour. Prices are 
firmly held, with some spring aad win- 
ter wheat millers holding at an advance 
of 10c, but all would undoubtedly cut 
prices if the demand warranted. Mill- 
feed is in quiet demand, with wheat feeds 
lower. Other feeds are steady but quiet. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Continued small 
advances in flour quotations have a 
tendency to restrict buying, and sales 
have been small since Sept. 21 with most 
mills. Shipping instructions continue in 
fair volume, however, and output will 
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probably again be around the high level 
Increased production has 
weakened the millfeed market slightly, 
prices being down about 50c ton, with 


for the week. 


comparative inactivity. 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian spring wheat 
flour mills have been selling more freely 
Full list 
prices are being realized, namely, 33s 3d 
for straights, September, October or De- 
cember seaboard shipment to Great Brit- 
ain, and 32s 6d, November, per 280 lbs, 
No winters are avail- 
The domestic market is steady at 
former prices, and demand is really good. 


for export, chiefly to Europe. 


in 140-lb jutes. 
able. 


Feed is firm and fully sold. 


Curicaco, Iru.—The week of Sept. 23-29 
starts off with rather quiet demand for 
Many buyers have their require- 
ments of hard and soft winters covered, 
and users of spring wheat flour generally 
Mills are 
holding firm, and not disposed to cut 
Springs and hard winters are 
about 10@l1é5e higher, with soft winters 
practically unchanged. Feed is firmer, 
with prices about unchanged and a little 
Demand is 
improved, mainly for 
Mill offerings are ex- 
Trade is beginning to 


flour. 


are looking for lower levels. 


prices. 


better feeling noticeable. 
also somewhat 
near-by stuff. 
ceedingly light. 
show more interest in feed for deferred 
delivery. 





LONDON MARKET IMPROVED 


Fair Sales Reported in Canadian Grades— 





Egypt Absorbs Australian 
Offerings 


Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 25.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The wheat market is steady, and 


there is improved demand for flour. 


Some fair sales are being made of Cana- 


dian grades. 


Mills offer Canadian patents, October 
seaboard, at 35s 6d@37s ($5.65@5.90 per 
bbl), c.i.f; November at 34s 9d@36s 3d 
Export patents, 


($5.55@5.80 per bbl). 
October seaboard, are offered at 33s 3d 


@33s 9d ($5.30@5.35 per bbl); Novem- 


ber seaboard at 32s 6d@33s ($5.20@5.25 
per bbl). Kansas offers are few, and 
around 34s@36s 6d ($5.45@5.85 per bbl), 
cif., according to quality, October or 
November seaboard. 

Egyptian demand is absorbing Aus- 
tralian flours. Prices, consequently, are 
firm at 32s, c.i.f. 

Home milled straight run is officially 
38s, delivered, but actually considerably 


less. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended Sept. 
22, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 684 4 26 <s 383 
4 ., MEET 331 15 4 66 oe 
Pacific ..... 1,124 es oe 6 

Totals ....2,139 19 30 6 383 
Prev. week. .2,221 49 44 414 238 
Totals July 

1-Sept. 22, 

1928 ..... 20,989 1,112 290 6,642 4,526 





According to a prominent Netherlands 
newspaper there are about 40 potato fac- 
tories in Holland, with a capacity for 
4,800,000 bus’ per week, and a yearly 
production of 308,000,000 lbs of potato 
starch. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Sept. 23 Sept. 24 
Sept. 22 Sept. 15 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...276,830 270,490 396,451 426,615 


Be. PGE csc ccce 17,495 17,605 14,089 13,790 
Duluth-Superior 35,151 30,295 87,370 12,135 
Milwaukee ..... 4,000 65,100 5,000 12,800 





Beta .ccces 333,440 323,490 452,910 465,340 





Outside mills*..174,360 ...... | 

Ag’gate sprg.507,800 ...... 690,045 ...... 
Te, BE wecoes 46,700 47,200 32,300 34,300 
De. BAOMNT sosce 52,300 44,600 47,800 62,400 
ED cc vcsecs 119,850 118,470 115,650 163,770 
Rochester ..... 5,850 6,000 8,800 6,400 
Chicago ....... 32,000 32,000 386,000 18,000 
Kansas City... .138,175 132,395 108,695 94,700 


Kansas Cityt...374,870 535,865 383,630 446,485 





CUBORR .ccccsve 22,580 22,700 21,030 22,750 
St. Joseph 43,105 24,675 42,365 41,060 
Salina ; 22,220 19,845 37,730 49,650 
Wichita 45,035 44,820 47,625 53,625 
BWOlORO cc cccee 41,000 40,400 34,200 28,400 
WOleGOT ccccccs 94,800 92,465 80,480 70,875 
Indianapolis ... 13,100 12,115 7,675 


, 12,590 
- - 162,420 128,500 107,755 114,880 
47,140 41,865 28,865 25,340 
47,195 43,485 33,335 23,680 
cercecce 48,300 39,870 46,590 41,585 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Sept. 23 Sept. 24 


Nashville** .. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Seattle 





Sept. 22 Sept. 15 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...... 49 48 71 78 
es WOE sctetecens 72 73 60 59 
Duluth-Superior 95 82 101 33 
Outside mills* .... 59 65 66 66 
Average spring.. 68 67 70 70 
Milwaukee ....... 25 43 $2 53 
is BMD 9006668 60 92 93 64 68 
BUY 0 ccenere 67 57 62 80 
DOOD 60 <0 eccence 72 71 69 98 
Rochester ........ 31 32 47 34 
TD <00000400 80 80 90 45 
Kansas City...... 91 87 88 89 
Kansas Cityt...... 73 65 78 88 
OMARR .occcccccce 97 98 101 84 
St. Joseph .. 90 52 89 86 
Salina ...... 48 43 79 107 
WHOMEOD cccccccsee 69 69 71 85 
TOleGO ccccceroces 86 84 71 59 
BONOGOE seccoscecs 82 73 62 61 
Indianapolis ...... 58 55 53 34 
Nashville** ....... 77 61 67 64 
Portland, Oregon... 76 67 50 53 
BOREEO 2c cscersees 89 82 63 45 
TACOMB ..ciccccce 85 70 82 73 
Totale ...cccoces 73 68 67 59 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


in- 


in- 





STATE MILL IMPORTS WHEAT 





Manager of Grand Forks Plant Explains His 
Reasons for Buying 60,000 Bus of 
Canadian Grain 


According to a news dispatch from 
Grand Forks, N. D., C. E. Austin, man- 
ager of the North Dakota state plant at 
that place, in making public his reasons 
for buying 60,000 bus Canadian wheat, 
said the purchase of the grain would 
enable the mill to make a substantial 
profit and at the same time provide suit- 
able grain for mixing. Half of the Ca- 
nadian wheat is to be delivered on Oct. 
1 and the remainder on Oct. 15. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 25. 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 








Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 
prompt delivery. 


of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 





FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first WPRTOME cc cc ccccccccccseccccccce $6.10@ 6.65 $6.45@ 6.75 $.....@..... $6.25@._ 6.50 $6.50@ 7.50 $6.50@ 6.75 6.65@ 6.85 $7.50@ 7.75 6.60 $6.75@ 7.30 
Spring standard DOCTONE 2. cccccccvccccccces 5.70@ 6.35 6.25@ 6.35 0 oe ence 5.80@ 6.10 5.75@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.60 6.50@ 7.40 6.35 ee eee 
EE Ces oa le ce noes scueseenets 5.10@ 5.45 5.00@ 5.10 vax Wa 5.00@ 5.30 SHES CBG ones HB ssee 5.70@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 ac’ > osete apue 
Hard winter short patent.............s+06: 5.60@ 6.25 rer Per -85@ 6.25 5.50@ 5.90 5.50@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.70 6.40 5.60@ 6.15 
MUP WIRE PERE obec ccscssccccevcece 4.50@ 5.15 <osuue .05@ 5.50 4.65@ 5.00 4.85@ 5.85 5.65@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.25 Se ae 6.15 eeeVe adios 
Hard winter first clear ............+seeeees 4.40@ 4.85 @ .00@ 4.30 4.10@ 4.30 4.75@ 5.35 ere Prerr Pee ceeds nth — eee 
Soft winter short patent.............+.eeee: 5.00@ 5.40 Pere .-@. 5.20@ 5.50 we Pee 5.25@ 5.50 re Sete 5.50@ 6.75 5.60 6.75@ 7.25 
ee WIEN obo e6essvecesnecdbeses 4.50@ 4.70 Dieses -@. 4.50@ 4.75 4.60@ 4.85 *%4.35@ 4.60 *%4.35@ 5.50 5.25@ 6.00 5.30 5.00@ 5.50 
Soft winter first clear ..........6..ssseeeeee 4.25@ 4.50 Breve ae 4.00@ 4.25 6 sce QP cece » oes SEW dae © be esces 5.00@ 5.60 pe 3.75@ 4.25 
Rye  .  — SSS ere ret re he 3.50@ 3.85 3.85@ 3.90 -@.. eBaoese Sree, Leere 4.00@ 4.25 --@.. 4.30@ 4.50 06000 Beenie 
TO ROME o6.0s.060 cdvceccececvesone 3.85@ 3.60 3.50@ 3.55 a Pee ee sweetness 3.65@ 3.90 .-@.. és a0e + pas nesse 

FEED— 
pt ME CAS coud co bade vans tves 30.00 @31.00 28.00 @28.50 Tre Pures 4 05 sewers - Pe 35.00@35.50  35.00@36.00 36.50@37.00 33.00@34.00 errr, Jerre 

ht 0llti(‘(‘«éS Pe 30.00@31.00 eae WE ee0 ed 27.00@27.50  30.00@31.00 a eee ee ee ere oe 36.75 @37.25 ¢ ese Me ecce ee, ees 
ee We cena sie nen oases 30.50@31.00 ones eRe cece «eet wPaaws s 30.50@31.00 ..-@.. 35.50@36.00  35.00@ 36.00 «see @37.50 war Pe 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 30.25@381.50 28.50@29.50 28.50@29.00  ..... Dy «066 ee 35.50@36.00 35.50@36.50  37.00@37.50 34.00@35.00 32.00@34.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 32.00 @35.00 32.00@33.00 30.50@31.00 33.00@34.00 sveMes 37.00@38.00 39.00@40.00 39.50@40.00  36.50@37.50 ee err 
, Ek eo: eee eoceweresscccosccces 35.50 @388.00 33.00 @35.00 ee eee a ae MP sives 40.00@41.00 41.00@ 42.00 «+ee»@42.50 38.00@39.00 Th ee 
Family patent Straight : Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ......... $6.10@6.30 (49's) $4.50@5.00 (49's) $....@.... (49's) $5.90@6.20 $6.70 @7.10 $5.80@6.10 
San Francisco... ....@.... coco @eocee ° @ 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 


River 





points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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COURSE OF EXPORT TRADE 


Department of Commerce Compares Wheat 
and Flour Exports of 1910-14 with 
Those of 1920-22 


The following summary shows the rela- 
tive sam ge tea of wheat and wheat flour 
exported from the United States to each 
grand division during the pre-war and 
post-war years. These data have been 
prepared in connection with the study of 
world trade in agricultural products now 
being carried on by the Department of 
Commerce under the authority of Con- 
gress. These figures are of interest in 
showing some of the shifts in our trade 
since the war. 

The average pre-war exports of wheat 
grain from the United States amounted 
to 57,000,000 bus per year, and exports 
of flour averaged 10,678,000 bbls, equiva- 
lent to approximately 48,000,000 bus 
wheat. Of these amounts, Europe took, 
on the average, 50,000,000 bus wheat 
grain, or 87 per cent of our total exports, 
and somewhat more than 4,500,000 bbls 
flour, or 43 per cent of the total flour 
exported. 

The average wheat grain exports dur- 
ing the past three calendar years have 
been 221,000,000 bus, while exports of 
flour averaged 17,227,000 bus, equiva- 
lent to about 77,500,000 bus grain. In 
other words, while wheat grain exports 
increased 174,000,000 bus, or 300 per cent, 
over the pre-war average, exports of 
flour increased only 6,549,000 bbls, or 61 
per cent. Of these post-war average 
quantities, Europe took 183,000,000 bus 
wheat, or 83 per cent, and 10,825,000 
bbls, or 63 per cent, of our total exports 
of flour. 

The relative proportion of our exports 
of wheat grain to Europe has therefore 
decreased from 87 per cent pre-war to 
83 per cent, the average of the past 
three years. On the other hand, exports 
of flour to Europe have increased from 
43 per cent pre-war to 63 per cent post- 
war. There has been a tendency, there- 
fore, to send a lesser proportion of wheat 
grain, but a greater proportion of flour, 
to Europe now than pre-war. In both 
grain and flour the actual quantity going 
to Kurope is much greater than pre-war. 

Pre-war, North America took only 51% 
per cent of our wheat grain, but nearly 
23 per cent of our flour. From 1920-22 
the proportion has been 11.6 per cent of 
wheat and 16.4 per cent of flour. The 
trend of North American wheat and flour 
trade would seem to be toward an in- 
crease in the proportion of grain ex- 
ports, but toward a decrease in the pro- 
portion of flour. 

During the past three years, Asia has 
taken only 3 per cent of our exports of 
wheat and 11 per cent of our flour ex- 
ports, as against 4 per cent of our wheat 
pre-war and 19 per cent of our flour. 
There has thus been a decrease in the 
relative amounts of both wheat and flour 
exported to this grand division. 

The proportion of South America’s 
flour purchases has been much less of 
late years than pre-war, whereas the pro- 
portion of her wheat purchases has re- 
mained constant at somewhat less than 
1 per cent of our total exports. In the 
matter of flour, she formerly took 10.8 
per cent of our exports, while during 
the past three years less than 5 per cent 
has been exported to that grand division. 

Africa has increased her purchases of 
both wheat and flour from the United 
States. Wheat grain increased from 1 
to 1.3 per cent, and flour from 1.1 to 4.5 
per cent. It is of interest to note that 
Africa takes more wheat than South 
America, and almost as much flour, 

Comparing 1922 alone with pre-war, 
the same tendencies ate noted as have 
just been mentioned for the post-war 
average. The proportion of wheat which 
went to Europe was much less than pre- 
war; that of flour was considerably 
greater. The proportion of wheat ex- 
ports to North America showed a marked 
increase, while exports of flour decreased, 
compared with pre-war. Our exports of 
wheat to South America were almost neg- 
ligible, being less than 1 per cent, but, 
nevertheless, the proportion is decreas- 
ing; the same may be said of flour. 
Our exports of wheat and flour to Asia 
fluctuate. In 1922 the proportion of each 
was greater than pre-war, though this is 
not true when the average of the last 
three years is considered. The propor- 
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tion of our exports of both wheat and 
flour to Oceania averaged less than 1-10 
of 1 per cent during the past three 
years. Our exports of flour to Africa 
are increasing satisfactorily, but those 
of wheat hold the same relation now that 
they did pre-war, 1 per cent of the total. 

Pre-war, the average annual value of 
our exports of wheat was $55,000,000; 
that of flour $51,000,000. The average 
value of our wheat exports during the 
past three years has been $412,000,000; 
that of flour only $143,000,000. Thus the 
value of our wheat exports during the 
past three years has been over 600 per 
cent greater than pre-war; that of flour 
190 per cent greater. In 1922, the value 
of our exports of wheat was 250 per 
cent greater than pre-war; that of flour 
60 per cent greater. Thus the value of 
our exports of wheat is growing much 
more rapidly than is that of flour. 

The percentage of exports of wheat 
and flour from the United States to each 
grand division is shown in the following 
table: 


Post-war av 
7-—1920-22——, 


Pre-war av 
7—1910-14——, 


Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
DOS. onc ncees 88.7 43.1 82.9 2. 
North America... 5.5 22.9 11.6 16.4 
South America.. Pi 10.8 9 4.9 
AMA ceccvecccss 4.1 19.1 3.1 11.3 
Oceania ........ cee 2.8 eee eee 
po” eee 1 1.1 1.3 4.5 





DEATH OF JACOB L. LOOSE 


Chairman of Board ef Directors of Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. Dies at 
Age of 73 


Kansas City, Mo.—Jacob L. Loose, 
chairman of the board of directors Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., died at his summer 
home at Gloucester, Mass., Sept. 17, at 
the age of 73. Death resulted from 
apoplexy. 

Mr. Loose was instrumental in organiz- 
ing the American Biscuit Co. in 1890, re- 
signing as president in 1897. Following 
his resignation the company was consoli- 
dated with other companies and known 
as the National Biscuit Co. The Loose- 
Wiles company was organized in 1902, 
and its growth since that time has been 
large. Last year the business of the 
company amounted to over $40,000,000. 
Although many factories are operated, 
headquarters have always been in Kansas 
City. John H. Wiles, president of the 
company, survives his business associate. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 








HIGH RATES OFFERED FOR TONNAGE 

Duturn, Minn.—Canadian grain ship- 
pers are offering high rates for Ameri- 
can tonnage to take grain from Fort 
William and Port Arthur, and are pay- 
ing as high as 5@51%4,c bu. Under the 
influence of the high rate offered, some 
of the American boats have broken away 
from the determination not to comply 
with the Canadian regulation requiring 
the filing of rates with the grain commis- 
sion. The large American owners still 
refuse to meet the terms of the Canadian 
law. Leslie Boyd, chairman of the Ca- 
nadian grain commission, was in Cleve- 
land Sept. 19, and conferred with vessel 
owners, but nothing definite resulted. 

F. G, Carson. 





SHIPPING PLAN GIVEN APPROVAL 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Emil P. Albrecht, 
president of the Bourse, has formally 
indorsed the plan recently submitted by 
the American Steamship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation to the United States Shipping 
Board as an alternative to direct govern- 
mental operation of the merchant ships 
owned by the United States. 

Following his return from an extensive 
trip which took him to the Pacific North- 
west, Mr. Albrecht, as a member of the 
governing council of the National Mer- 
chant Marine Association, has given close 
study to recent developments in the ship- 
ping situation, in view of several impor- 
tant conferences in which he will partici- 
pate in the near future, among them 
being the American Marine Congress, to 
be held in New York in November to 
discuss steps for increasing the competi- 
tive capacity of American ships. 

The plan which Mr. Albrecht approves 
provides, among other things, that the 
operators shall man, supply, repair and 
operate the government’s ships and se- 
cure their business, just as they would 
if they were the owners, and that the ex- 
penses of operation are to be out of the 


earnings, so far as they suffice. The 
operators are to be reimbursed for their 
expenses and overhead, but agree to 
make no financial profit out of the op- 
erations unless the ships earn a profit 
over and above all operating expenses, in 
which event the profits are to go into a 
sinking fund to apply on the purchase 
of the ships if the operator ultimately 
elects to buy. 
Samvuet S. Danie1s. 





BRITISH NATIONAL GRANARIES 

Griascow, Scortanp.—A proposal in 
favor of the establishment of national 
grain elevators in the United Kingdom 
recently was brought before the directors 
of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce 
in the form of a letter. After hearing 
the views of one or two of their mem- 
bers, the directors decided to take no 
action in the matter. 

The chief speaker against the proposal 
was James Begg, of John Jackson & 
Co., wheat importers, Glasgow, who, was 
the chief representative and administra- 
tor in Scotland of the Royal Commission 
on Wheat Supplies during control, and 
his ground of objection to the proposal 
was largely that it would entail a form 
of state control over the grain trade. 

The president of the chamber, George 
A. Mitchell, in explaining the intention 
behind the letter, said that it aimed at 
the construction of a system of elevators 
at United Kingdom seaports and the sea- 
ports of Canada and elsewhere, which 
might be linked up, with the idea of is- 
suing imperial grain warrants which 
would be recognized at home and abroad 
as first class legal security. It was con- 
tended that by this system a large pro- 
portion of the grain at present shipped 
through the United States might be 
shipped direct from Canada, and the Ca- 
nadian farmers would be encouraged to 
make regular direct shipments, since 
they could secure negotiable documents 
for their grain. 

Mr. Begg said this proposal had never 
met with any favor from members of 
the grain trade. The advantages sug- 
gested were already fully obtained. There 
were plenty of elevators in Canada and 
the United Kingdom had grain elevators 
here. They were all agreed, too, that 
they did not want any government in- 
terference. 

John Kennedy agreed with Mr. Begg. 
With regard to the elevators, there were 
many technical questions as to the suita- 
bility of elevators in dealing with certain 
classes of grain, particularly the class of 
grain dealt with in this country. 

The president said he understood Mr. 
Begg’s objection was based on govern- 
ment control of the scheme, and govern- 
ment control was not wanted. 

Mr. Begg said it could be done more 
economically without government control, 
There was no call for this proposal, and 
it was better to leave the matter to 
private initiative. 





ITALY’S WHEAT REQUIREMENTS 

Last season Italy imported about 118,- 
000,000 bus wheat and harvested a crop 
of about 161,000,000. The harvest in 
Italy this year is now estimated at about 
199,000,000 bus, with some indication that 
final returns will slightly raise that fig- 
ure. Irrespective of carry-over, this in- 
dicates a probable importation of about 
70,000,000 or 75,000,000 bus, according 
to a radiogram from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 





NORTH EUROPE’S HARVEST DELAYED 

The harvest of grain crops in northern 
Europe has been somewhat delayed, and 
hence it is still necessary to import for- 
eign grain, especially into Denmark, 
Sweden and Finland, according to a ra- 
diogram from the agricultural commis- 
sioner at Berlin. According to the same 
authority, some wheat is still going to 
Germany also. 





IRISH DOCK STRIKE CONTINUES 

Bexrast, Irneranp, Sept. 11.—In Dub- 
lin, while the dock strike still continues, 
there is considerable work being done. 
Mills are working full time and, so far, 
have been able to get all the wheat they 
want. In Cork and the south of Ire- 
land generally the strike is breaking up 
and men are returning to work gradu- 
ally. What is more important still, this 
is being done with the consent of the 
men’s union. 
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RUSSIAN WHEAT OUTPUT 


Country Rapidly Getting Back to Normal, 
According to Statistics Compiled by Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat for Agriculture 





Wasuineoton, D. C.—Russia is rapidly 
getting back to normal wheat produc- 
tion, according to statistics compiled by 
the people’s commissariat for agriculture 
and given out here by the Russian in- 
formation bureau. The report shows the 
acreage of the 1923 harvest as compured 
with 1916, 1920, 1921 and 1922, 

In making the comparison, the year 
1916 is taken as the base, though 1916 
cultivation was far above the pre-war 
average area. The total of the 191¢ 
areas now included in the present [tus- 
sian Union was 217,000,000 acres, com- 
pared with 205,000,000 in 1912 in the 
whole of the czarist einpire. 

The 1923 harvest in Russia shows an 
acreage increase of nearly 10,000,000 des- 
siatines, or 27,000,000 acres over 1922, 
The 1923 acreage is 73.8 per cent of 
1916, compared with 61.5 per cent in 
1922 and 68.1 per cent in 1921. Very 
considerable recovery has been maile in 
the middle and lower Volga regious so 


far as winter sowings are concerned, but 
the recovery is less marked for the sj ring 
sowings. 

The relation between the area of win- 
ter sowing and that of spring sowin~ has 
altered very considerably since 191\). In 


that year the winter sown area was 323 
per cent of the total and spring sowing 
accounted for the remaining 67.7 per 
cent. By 1923 the winter sown area 
formed 38.6 per cent of the total and 
the spring sown had fallen to 61.1 per 
cent. 

The change is very largely due to the 
active steps taken by central and local 
authorities during recent years to get as 
large an area as possible sown during 
the autumn—a policy which also met the 
views of the peasants. The main pur- 
pose, it is explained, was to insure that 
as much grain as possible was sown, and 


in view of the famine and semif«mine 
conditions between 1920 and 1922 it was 
essential that the grain should |e put 


into the ground early, both in order to 
prevent it from being used as food, to 
the prejudice of the following year's 
harvest, and in order to get the actual 
work in the fields done before famine 
conditions had exhausted men and ani- 
mals. Cuartes C, Harr. 





CANADIAN FEED SITUATION 
Monrreat, Que.—Amendments to the 
feedingstuffs act passed at the last session 
of the Canadian House of Commons, to 
take effect on Oct. 1, 1923, forbid the 
use of screenings in feed, In conse- 
quence, Montreal millers, as no doubt is 


the case with millers elsewhere in the 
dominion, have found it necessary to re- 
adjust values for feeds to meet the law 


as it now stands. This is largely respon- 
sible for wide variations in feed prices 
during the past few weeks. 

It appears now, from information 
gathered among local millers and 
vouched for by General A. E. Labelle, 
vice president St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., that the new value for mill- 


feeds will be considerably higher. The 
spread in bran, shorts and middlinys has 
at present materially increased, and 


millers see no possibility of reducing 
it if the act is complied with. 

It is also announced that a_ reat 
many of the well-known specialty ‘ceds 
which have been on the market for years 
will have to be discontinued. Thi- will 
mean a serious shortage, owing ‘) re- 
duced output of feeds, and conc: ntra- 
tion of mill byproducts upon « few 
standards. 

Millers, summing up, say higher prices 
are forced upon them by the new act, 


which seriously interferes with well- 
established practices, the result of years 
of experience in marketing the eco:omic 
feeds demanded by the trade. 

A. E. Perks. 





BELGIUM’S IMPORTS OF WHEAT 

Belgium imported 35,000,000 bus wiicat, 
including flour, during 1922. This was 
prerticaly the same amount as imported 
in 1921, but 16,000,000 bus less than the 
average for 1909-13. During the /irs' 
six months of 1923, she imported 19,10? 
000 bus, compared with 15,000,000 for 
the same period a year ago. 
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INDIANA MILLERS MEET 


Annual Gathering Held ‘at Indianapolis— 
Programme Filled with Live Subjects— 
J. A. Shields Elected President 


To.epo, On1o.—The annual session of 
the Indiana Millers’ Association, at the 
Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Sept. 20, 
was one of the best meetings, both in 
point of interest and attendance, in many 
years. The programme prepared by 
Charles T. Riley, secretary, was full of 
live subjects, and interest was increased 
by the attendance of a number of mill- 
ers outside the state who were present 
to attend a meeting of the Central States 
Millers’ Association held at the same 
time. 

Secretary Riley, in his annual report, 
called attention to the splendid quality 
of newly threshed wheat this year, to 
the better domestic demand for flour, 
due perhaps to the Indiana flour adver- 
tising campaign, and to the proposal to 
reduce the wheat acreage. He made a 
comp:rison of the yields per acre in the 


United States with those of other coun- 
tries, and contended that the solution of 
the wheat farmers’ problem was not in 


reduced acreage but in increased yields, 
thereby lowering the unit cost of pro- 
duction. The membership showed a net 
increase of five mills for the year. On 


account of inadequate revenue, it was 
decided, on the recommendation of the 
board of managers, to increase the dues 
95 per cent. 

There was considerable discussion, led 
by Carl W. Sims, on the subject of the 
best varieties of wheat for Indiana mill- 
ers, precipitated by consideration of the 


new variety, michikoff, which has been 
grown and introduced by Purdue Uni- 
versity. This is a hard variety, devel- 
oped by crossing and hybridizing Rus- 
sian malakoff and Michigan amber, and 
in 11 years’ experimentation at the uni- 
versity this variety, unlike other hard 
wheats introduced from outside the state, 
has shown no tendency to degenerate, but 
retains its quality. Mr. Sims reported 
that in his section michikoff showed an 
average yield of over 30 bus to the 


acre, the lowest yield being 28, and the 
highest 42. 

Some millers were doubtful of the ad- 
visability of introducing a hard variety 


of wheat for continued growth in Indi- 
ana, fearing that the state would lose its 
prestige and the standing it now enjoys 
as a soft wheat state, and that the re- 
sult would be the growth of a great deat 
of mixed wheat, neither hard nor soft, 
which would be of doubtful milling value, 
and would inevitably be subject to a 
discount. Among the millers taking this 
point of view were Edgar Evans, Acme- 
Evans Milling Co., and C. B. Jenkins, 
Noblesville Milling Co. Professor George 
I. Christie, director Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, and Professor Lang- 
dell, Purdue University, La Fayette, 
Ind., took part in this discussion. 

Professor Christie also spoke on the 
subject of advertising Indiana flour for 
Indiana people and the work that is 
being done to promote the sale of Indi- 
ana milled flour made from Indiana 
wheat. This is a far-reaching cam- 
paign from which results are expected; 
in fact, it has already begun to bear 
fruit. He emphasized the fact that a 
survey of country townships showed that 
the majority of people living away from 
cities are still baking their own bread, 
and are likely to continue to do so. He 
advocated an increased marketing of 
grain grown in Indiana to Indiana mills, 
rather than permitting it to be shipped 
out of the state. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary and busi- 
hess manager American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, gave the results of actual 
baking of bread from flour made from 
michikoff wheat, and emphasized the high 
score secured. He contended that 25 
years from now there might not be 
enough wheat grown in this country for 
our consumptive needs; that it might be 
necessary to mix other grains, or their 
products, in the making of bread, and 
hence felt favorable to the introduction 
of a hard variety of wheat like this in 
Indiana, particularly in view of its favor- 
able showing. 

C. P. Ehlers, secretary Indiana Bak- 
ers’ Association, spoke on the subject of 
How Can Millers and Bakers Co-oper- 
ate?” pointing out that it would be nec- 
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essary for millers to make the kind of 
flour that bakers require, just as they, 
in turn, had to make the kind of bread 
the public demands. 

An important address was made by 
John R. Mauff, executive vice president 
Chicago Board of Trade, in defense of 
the function performed by that body in 
the marketing of grain. J. B. McLemore, 
secretary Southeastern Millers’ Associa- 
tion, also gave an interesting talk re- 
garding the movement recently started in 
the South to encourage home cooking. 
H. K. Holman, investigator in ware- 
housing, Washington, D. C., spoke on the 
“United States Warehouse Service.” 
Congressman Fred S. Purnell, Attica, 
Ind., discussed the agricultural situation 
and legislation intended to relieve it. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
choice of J. A. Shields, Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour, Ind., for president, and H. C. 
Scearce, Mooresville (Ind.) Milling Co., 
for vice president. 

Mark N. Mennel brought the meeting 
to a close by a word of optimism and 
cheer over the outlook for soft wheat 
milling, pointing out the great develop- 
ment which has taken place in the crack- 
er and sweet goods business, and said 
this increased consumption has been ac- 
companied by a decrease in soft wheat 
milling capacity. He contrasted this with 
the situation confronting hard wheat 
mills, where the capacity has been steadi- 
ly increasing. He contended that the 
cracker and sweet goods consumption was 
increasing faster than the decline in home 
baking, and said that there was one large 
baking company using 3,000,000 bbls soft 
wheat flour a year. 

W. H. Wicern. 


WESTERN GRAIN ROUTING 


Royal Commission Hears Arguments for 
Lower Freight Rates to Pacific—Future 
of Vancouver as a Port 


Vancouver, B. C.—The royal grain 
commission, appointed by the dominion 
government to inquire into the handling 
of Canadian grain, visited Vancouver, 
B. C., Sept. 10-13. Robert McKee, man- 
aging director of the Canada Grain Ex- 
port Co., Ltd., the first witness called, 
submitted some of the most important 
evidence secured by the commission re- 
garding the western grain route. Mr. 
McKee stated: 

“There is one thing, and one thing 
only, that has hampered, retarded, re- 
stricted and prevented the normal 
growth and development of the grain 
trade through Pacific Canadian ports, 
and that is the arbitrary and unneces- 
sary rate discrimination that has hither- 
to existed and still exists. There is noth- 
ing whatsoever to warrant it upon the 
Canadian National rates outside of the 
fact that the West, up to the present, 
has not been sufficiently strong in popu- 
lation or sufficiently vigorous to demand 
equal treatment with the rest of the citi- 
zens of the dominion. 

“The rate from Calgary to Vancouver 
is 25c per 100 lbs, as against 26c from 
Calgary to Fort William. although the 
distance in the latter case is twice as 

reat. I submit that the rates from 

algary to Vancouver should be on the 
same mileage basis as the rates from 
Calgary to Fort William, and similarly 
the rates should scale back from Van- 
couver as they do from Fort William. 
Were this accomplished, nothing in the 
world could hinder the development by 
private enterprise of all the necessary fa- 
cilities at this port to take care of the 
entire wheat crop of Alberta and west- 
ern Saskatchewan.” 

Reviewing the history of the grain 
trade on the Pacific Coast, Mr. McKee 
showed how it had overcome prejudices 
and disproved adverse predictions, until 
the port of Vancouver had, during the 
last year, attained a total of 19,000,000 
bus. In the movement of this amount 
of grain there was not a single case of a 
cargo being damaged by passing through 
the hot belt on the Panama route. The 
suitability of the Panama Canal route 
for shipment of B pes to Europe had 
been amply proved, and statistics show- 
ing the total shipments from Vancouver, 
Puget Sound and the Columbia River 
were filed with the commission. 

There were several main points which 
Mr. McKee stressed as warranting a 
greater development of the western grain 





route. In the first place, there was the 
shorter haul from the prairies to a tide- 
water port, and the prompt release of 
cars at a point where a return load was 
always available. The utilization of the 
western route would result in the quicker 
release of funds by virtue of the short- 
er rail haul, and owing to the burden 
which fell upon the Canadian banks dur- 
ing the crop moving period, any plan 
which would materially lighten such bur- 
dens ought to be considered of national 
value. 

The fact that Vancouver is an open 
port all the year round is a tremendous 
factor in its favor. During the year 
ending 1921 the statistics of the depart- 
ment of trade and commerce at Ottawa 
showed that 58,000,000 bus Canadian 
grain were exported through American 
ports, while only 48,000,000 were export- 
ed through Canadian ports. The statis- 
tics for the year ending 1922 showed that 
the export of Canadian grain through 
Atlantic American ports had increased 
to 108,000,000 bus, while the exports 
through Canadian Atlantic ports had de- 
creased to 34,000,000. 

It was thus apparent that Canada’s 
greatest foreign trade asset was being 
moved to world markets to the advan- 
tage of American lake ports and Ameri- 
can seaports on the Atlantic Coast, and 
to the advantage of American shipping 
and port business. 

The removal of discriminating freight 
rates, Mr. McKee said, would immediate- 
ly result in private enterprise providing 
ample terminal facilities on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Coast to handle the entire 
Alberta and western Saskatchewan crops, 
and thus regain for Canadian ports the 
large volume of grain export business 
that has in the past few years been done 
through American ports. By utilizing 
the western grain route, farmers would 
benefit to the extent of the carrying 
charges which accrue each year at the 
Head of the Lakes during the winter 
months, by virtue of the port of Van- 
couver being open for shipping through- 
out the entire year. 

H. A. Stevenson, of Dingwall, Cotts & 
Co., also submitted much important evi- 
dence regarding shipping, as follows: 
“With the opening of the Panama Canal 
and the readjustment of the world’s 
shipping, Vancouver is now one of the 
recognized world ports in ocean ship- 
ping, and there is no port known today 
that has such potentialities for immediate 
development. The hinterland of Van- 
couver and its possibilities is superior to 
that of Seattle, San Francisco or Port- 
land, and is unquestionably superior to 
that of Halifax, St. John, Quebec or 
Montreal. 

“There is no reason why there should 
be any limit to the amount of grain that 
can be moved from this port. Tonnage 
is, and always will be, available to move 
any volume of grain that may offer, no 
matter how great it is, and if Vancouver 
is equipped with the necessary elevator 
and storage facilities to handle the west- 
ern Canadian grain crop there will be no 
shortage of ships to handle it when it 
arrives. There would be no difficulty, so 
far as shipping is concerned, to move 
anywhere from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000 
bus of the present grain crop.” 

Many other witnesses were called and 
examined, arid at the conclusion of the 
sitting of the commission in Vancouver 
the chairman stated that he would recom- 
mend to the government that equaliza- 
tion of freights be made effective and 
ample handling facilities provided at 
Vancouver in the immediate future. 





INCREASE IN MISSOURI GRAIN 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Missouri grain produc- 
tion is 276,822,000 bus this year, com- 
pared to 232,093,000 last year, according 
to a report recently made public by the 
federal-state crop reporting service. 
Winter wheat is reported a little better 
than last year, the yield being placed at 
39,880,000 bus, compared with 38,750,000 


‘in 1922. Spring wheat shows practically 


no change, the yield for both years giving 
a range of less than 1,000 bus. 

The oat production is considerably 
better, 32,382,000 bus being raised this 
year, against 17,872,000 last year. 

There was a much larger corn crop 
this year, the report shows. The Sep- 


tember yield is estimated at 204,359,000 
bus, against 175,275,000 bus in 1922, 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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CO-OPERATIVE CONTRACTS 


Large Amount of Litigation Leads to Court 
Test of Capper-Volstead Act Govern- 
ing Market Associations 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—The Capper-Vol- 
stead act under which practically all of 
the large agricultural marketing asso- 
ciations are now operating is soon to be 
subjected to the test of the courts. 

There have been a number of court de- 
cisions, notably in Washington state and 
in Texas, in all of which co-operative 
associations have been upheld in suits 
against members who violated contracts 
and sold their products outside the as- 
sociation. These suits, however, seem 
to have involved associations organized 
under state laws. 

Actions are now being brought in a 
number of states, some of them of such 
a sweeping character as to leave no 
doubt that whatever is the result in 
lower courts the Supreme Court of the 
United States will finally be called upon 
to construe the rights of farm producers 
to organize. 

The largest number of suits yet 
brought is about to be filed by the 
Washington State Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation, which is a subsidiary of the 
American Wheat Growers’ Associated, 
Inc. Wheat growers at Waitsburg, 
Wash., who were members of the associa- 
tion, are demanding that suits for $1,- 
000,000 damages be brought against 
growers who violated their contracts. 

The Department of Agriculture points 
out that the statement issued on Sept. 12 
by the Department of Justice relative 
to the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Asso- 
ciation was more significant than it may 
have appeared. The significant part of 
the statement, the Department of Agri- 
culture said, is that the Department of 
Justice recognizes the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture in the mat- 
ter of farmers’ co-operative associations 
organized under the Capper-Volstead 
law. Hereafter newly organized co-op- 
erative associations must seek the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Cuaries C, Hart. 








CENTRAL STATES MILLERS MEET 
Torepo, On1o.—A meeting of the Cen- 
tral States Millers’ Association, to con- 
sider important freight rate matters and 
to perfect a more efficient working or- 
ganization, was held at the Board of 
Trade, Indianapolis, Sept. 20. This as- 
sociation consists of millers operating 
under milling-in-transit regulations and 
doing a car lot shipping business in the 
states of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 
Among those attending the meeting 
were Henry M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler 
Co., Troy, Ohio; Harry E, Bash, May- 
flower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind; F. E. 
Barker, Carr Milling Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio; D. R. Biggert, Marion (Ohio) 
National Mill Co; T. S. Blish and J. H. 
Holtman, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind; Edwin M. Colton, Colton Bros. Co., 
Bellefontaine, Ohio; Edgar H,. Evans, 
I. E. Woodard and J. H. Irwin, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis; George E. 
Howe, Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Wauseon, 
Ohio, and Ligonier, Ind; F. Hutchinson, 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; 
Cloyd Loughry, Loughry Bros. Milling 
& Grain Co., Monticello, Ind; J. B. 
McLemore, secretary Southeastern Mill- 
ers’ Association, Nashville, Tenn; B. W. 
Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; B. R. MacElvain, Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co; Mark N. Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; John 
F. Russell and Otto Howe, Garland 
Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind; O. M. 
Richards, Richards & Evans Co., Cort- 
land, Ohio; W. A. Sharpe, Goshen (Ind.) 
Milling Co; W. L. Sparks, Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Terre Haute, Ind; C. J. Stef- 
fen, Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; W. W. Suckow, Suckow Milling 
Co., Franklin, Ind. 
W. H. Wieern. 





GERMANY’S IMPORTS OF WHEAT 

Germany’s 1922 net imports of wheat, 
including flour, amounted to 51,000,000 
bus, which was 18,000,000. less than dur- 
ing the pre-war period, 1909-13, or a 
decrease of 25 per cent. German imports 
for the first six months of 1923 were 
13,000,000 bus, against 23,000,000 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1922, or 
a decrease of 41 per cent. 
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URGES TARIFF INCREASE 


Secretary Wallace Urges Export Corporation, 
Lower Freight Rates and Ad- 
vance in Tariff 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 25.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—An agricultural export 
corporation with broad powers was rec- 
ommended by Henry C. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, as the “most hope- 
ful prospect” in remedying the crisis in 
the great wheat growing districts of the 
Northwest in a comprehensive report 
submitted to President Coolidge at to- 
day’s meeting of the cabinet. 

Emergency measures adopted for the 
successful prosecution of the war are 
held largely responsible for the present 
trouble. “Because of these policies,” the 
report said, “the government has very 
direct responsibilities to the farmer and 
should do everything it properly can to 
help restore normal relationships between 
agriculture, industry, commerce and 
labor.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture de- 
clared, however, that he had little faith 
in arbitrary price fixing of any one crop. 
“Even if it should afford temporary 
help,” he said, “it would almost certainly 
within a short time make conditions 
worse for the farmer instead of better.” 

It was learned that much of the de- 
bate at the cabinet meeting centered on 
a reduction in freight rates on wheat 
and wheat flour shipped for export, and 
the use of the flexible provision of the 
tariff law to increase the tariff against 
foreign importations of wheat, the maxi- 
mum advance authorized being 50 per 
cent, or from the present duty of 30c 
to 45¢c per bu. 

In taking up the question of lower 
freight rates on wheat and flour for ex- 
port, it was conceded that to adopt this 
course would compel increases in corre- 
sponding amount on other commodities 
because many of the railroads draw their 
principal revenue from the transporta- 
tion of agricultural products. 

The proposed tariff increase is a pro- 
posal first made by Representative Syd- 
ney Anderson, of Minnesota, president 
of the National Wheat Council. It ap- 
pears to have been the conclusion of the 
President and cabinet that the present 
tariff is operating greatly to the benefit 
of the wheat farmer, and that the spread 
between Canadian wheat and wheat 
grown in the United States is about 28c. 

While some question was raised as to 
the effect of the increased tariff on the 
country’s export surplus, the President is 
understood to have been deeply im- 
pressed by the opinion of Representative 
Anderson and others in close touch with 
the wheat growing industry that the 
tariff holds the quickest and best solu- 
tion of the problem. 

It was apparent from statements ema- 
nating from the White House that the 
cabinet had either not heard of, or else 
had overlooked, the Anderson contention 
that in the end this country will be found 
to have practically no surplus of millable 
wheat. 

The President, it was announced, has 
summoned Secretary Wallace, Secretary 
Hoover and Eugene Meyer, Jr., director 
of the War Finance Corporation, to at- 
tend the conference to be held at the 
White House on Sept. 27 with a dele- 
gation of bankers from the ninth Fed- 
eral Reserve district, who are coming to 
urge an extra session of Congress and 
the revival of the United States Grain 
Corporation as a_ stabilizing agency. 
Representatives George M. Young, 
North Dakota, and Royal C. Johnson, 
South Dakota, also will attend. 

Referring to numerous stabilization 
proposals, aside from the price guar- 
anty plan, Secretary Wallace in his re- 
yort said the buying and holding of a 
foewe part of the surplus of wheat or 
any other annual crop might be of tem- 
porary benefit, but unless production of 
that crop were controlled it also would 
make conditions worse. An annual crop 
must be sold annually, not accumulated, 
he said. He asserted that exporters of 
agricultural products find themselves at 
a disadvantage in dealing with foreign 
countries because rates of exchange or 
opportunities for exchange favor for- 
eign competitors on American purchases. 

Cartes C, Hart. 











Export of Siberian butter is to be 
resumed this autumn if it is found pos- 
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sible to provide the necessary organiza- 
tion for the purpose of buying it, mak- 
ing up consignments at places situated 
on the railway line and forwarding the 
goods to the Russian ports. Exporta- 
tion, however, depends entirely upon 
transport possibilities. 





HIGHER TARIFF ON WHEAT 


Omaha Men Propose Measure to Shut Out 
Canadian Grain and Advance 
Domestic Price 


Omana, Nes.—A higher tariff wall to 
shut out all foreign wheat from competi- 
tion with American grown wheat is pro- 
posed by Omaha men who have been 
back of the movement set on foot here 
some time ago to advance the price of 
wheat in order to save the growers of 
this cereal from bankruptcy. The threat 
of large importations of wheat from the 
Canadian Northwest is the thing these 
men believe should be guarded against. 

Under the present tariff law the Presi- 
dent of the United States has power to 
increase duties on imports when an 
emergency arises. In a telegram sent to 
President Coolidge a well-known member 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange, who pre- 
fers that his name be withheld, requests 
the chief executive to double the present 
duty on wheat in order to protect the 
price in the United States from being 
driven down by Canadian competition. 
The telegram reads: 

“One of the great questions of today 
is how to save the wheat farmer from 
ruin and get him a living wage for his 
labor. Many well-posted people figure 
that we have raised enough wheat in the 
United States for our own use, but 
owing to the enormous crop claimed in 
Canada, this country will be flooded with 
Canadian wheat in spite of the present 
duty, thereby depressing the price of 
our farmers’ wheat still further below 
the cost of production. 

“Now, the Republican party has al- 
ways fought for a tariff that would pro- 
tect its industries and its labor, and, 
under the present law, you, as President, 
have the authority to increase the duty 
on importations as the situation may de- 
mand, 

“Is not this the time to exercise that 
authority vested in you for emergencies, 
by doubling the present duty on importa- 
tions of wheat? Such action would un- 
doubtedly stimulate the price of wheat 
in this country and, while helping our 
farmers, would not increase the price of 
bread to the laboring man, because bread 
is retailing at practically the same price 
it was when wheat was $3 per bu.” 

United States Senator R. B. Howell 
gave his indorsement to this idea, saying: 
“Any likelihood of the great Canadian 
wheat crop depressing the market for the 
American farmers’ wheat in this country 
should be prevented, if possible. I un- 
derstand that this would be _ possible 
through the exercise of the presidential 
power by increasing the tariff on Cana- 
dian wheat to such a point as will elimi- 
nate it as a competitor in this market. 

“Some of our great industries haye 
enjoyed the protection of the tariff for 
decades. It would seem that here is an 
opportunity of affording the wheat farm- 
er a direct benefit in the same manner.” 

Leen Lesue. 





Anderson Suggests Increased Duty 

Representative Sydney Anderson, head 
of the Wheat Council of the United 
States, called upon President Coolidge 
on Sept. 22 to suggest an increase in the 
or J on wheat from 30c to 45c per bu. 
Following the conference he talked with 
Washington newspaper men and outlined 
his plan for helping the wheat grower. 
“T am in favor of a 50 per cent increase 
in the duty on wheat,” Mr. Anderson 
said. 

“A recommendation for the increase in 
duty, however, must be made before the 
tariff commission and it must be made 


under the reciprocal provision of the’ 


new tariff act. I will go before the 
tariff commission immediately. I believe 
if the commission recommends the in- 
crease in duty the President will issue an 
executive order for such an increase. 
“Despite the 30c duty, the differential 
between the American price and the Ca- 
nadian price is such that the duty does 
not give protection. Canadian wheat 
now is being imported in considerable 


quantities. If the duty should be in- 
creased 15c there would be an immediate 
advance in price in the Minneapolis mar- 
ket. 

“The justification for increasing the 
duty is that the cost of production in 
Canada is much less than in the United 
States.” 





AWARDED FLOUR CONTRACT 

Curcaco, Itu., Sept. 25.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Durand-McNeil-Horner Co., 
Chicago wholesale grocer, was awarded 
the contract by the board of inspectors 
to furnish the House of Correction, Chi- 
cago, with patent flour that may be re- 
quired during the quarter beginning Oct. 
1. The price was $4.58 per bbl. It is re- 
ported that the House of Correction uses 
about 10 bbls of flour per day at present. 

S. O. Werner. 


CHICAGO TOAST CAMPAIGN 


Movement Begins Under Leadership of John 
W. Burns, President of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry 


Curcaco, It1., Sept. 25.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—An_ intensive campai is 
planned in Chicago to increase the use 
of toast for breakfast food. John W. 
Burns, of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, and president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, who 
was the father of the original toast 
movement, originated the idea for the 
local campaign. 

A preliminary meeting held on Sept. 24 
was called by A. P. Husband, secretary 
Millers’ National Federation, at which 
John M. Hartley, secretary Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America, Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, secretary American Bakers’ 
Association, Mr. Husband and Mr. Burns 
were present. At that time a ways and 
means committee was planned, a meeting 
of which was held this afternoon at the 
American Institute of Baking. 

Harrison Fuller, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Wheat Council of the Unit- 
ed States, is chairman of this committee, 
Grosvenor Dawe secretary, and Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, of the American Institute of 
Baking, will also serve as a secretary 
and treasurer. Other members are A. P. 
Husband, Dr. H. E. Barnard, John W. 
Burns, and John M. Hartley. 

It is reported that the wheat council 
plans to take an active part in this move- 
ment. A committee of about 100 is to 
be organized, at a luncheon to be held 
very soon, on which representatives of a 
number of industries will be asked to 
serve. Among these are flour millers, 
flour jobbers, flour brokers, wholesale 
and retail bakers, bakery supply dealers, 
hotel and restaurant keepers, milk dis- 
tributors and butter manufacturers, cof- 
fee and tea roasters, meat packers, elec- 
tric and gas distributors, yeast manufac- 
turers, malt manufacturers, etc. 

The campaign will be carried on for 
about a week. 

The Tri-State Baking Co., Detroit, is 
reported to have started a campaign on 
Sept. 17, ordering 200 toasters to begin 
with. Before the week was over it had 
ordered 1,700. 

The Sherlock Baking Co., Toledo and 
Cleveland, will start a campaign on 
Sept. 27. The Leban Sales Co., Toledo, 
is furnishing these bakeries with electric 
toasters. S. O. Werner. 


INSURANCE MAN DIES 

William G. Wilcox, senior member 
of the insurance firm of Wilcox, Peck & 
Hughes, New York City, died at his 
home the morning of Sept. 19. Mr. Wil- 
cox suffered a stroke of paralysis some 
time ago, and had been confined to his 
home ever since. 














DEATH OF OTTO H. SCHEU 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—Otto H. Scheu, for many 
years engaged in the wholesale flour and 
feed business in Buffalo, died here Sept. 
23. Mr. Scheu, who was born in Buffalo 
in 1865, entered the business conducted 
by his father, William Scheu, and later 
took over and operated it. He was a 
nephew of Solomon Scheu, former mayor 
of Buffalo, and was widely known in the 
eastern section of the country. His wife 
survives him. The funeral was held Sept. 
25, with Masonic services. 

P. D. Fannestock. 
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WHEAT CROP INVESTMENT 


One Fourth of Farm Investment Involved 
to Extent of One Third Its Crop 
Value, Says Anderson 

Cuicaoo, Ixi., Sept. 25.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Congressman Sydney Anderson, 
of Minnesota, president of the Wheat 
Council of the United States, declared 
on Sept. 24, at a meeting, in Chicago, of 
the joint committee of the wheat counci] 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, that wheat averages 12.23 
per cent of the total value of all farm 
crops produced in the country, accord- 
ing to Department of Agriculture rec. 
ords, and 31.75 per cent of the total 
crops of states comprising 23.6 per cent 
of the total farm investment of the 
United States. 

Wheat states with wheat crops 
aging 20 per cent and more of the 
of all crops they produce are Kauisas, 
Nebraska, Idaho, Washington, Or:gon, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Okla! oma 
and Montana, he said. Mr. And: rson 
made the statement in an effort to cor- 
rect what he termed erroneous cai ula- 
tions recently given publicity whic': he 
said minimized the wheat situation. 

“According to plain figures impo 
to misunderstand,” he added, “pract 





ver- 
ilue 


ible 
ally 


one fourth of the farm investmen| of 
this entire country is involved to the 
extent of one third of its total crop .alue 
in the prosperity of the wheat fa:mer. 


The elimination of adverse condition; af- 
fecting the wheat farmer is vital t» the 
prosperity of the country.” 

There has been recent improvenx 
the price situation, he said, and his com- 
mittee believed that estimates of \ orld 
surplus may prove to a considerabic ex- 
tent visionary. Widespread feediiy of 
wheat to stock and increased consump- 
tion, he claimed, have helped to remedy 
conditions in the United States. inal 
report on the investigations of the joint 
committee of wheat research may soon 
be made, it was announced. 

“Every indication,” stated Mr. Ander- 
son, “points to our wheat growers re- 


it in 


placing wheat with some other crops. 
The price relation between wheat and 
corn is directly the reverse of conditions 


last year, and definitely indicates the 
plans many farmers will make for the 
next crop year. This and other condi- 
tions forecast that next year the United 
States will make real progress toward 


eliminating the surplus wheat acreage 
which existed this year as a heritaye of 
the war stimulation. 

“While emphasizing every favorable 


condition we must not overlook the 
fact of the vast amount of capital in- 
volved in the present serious condition 
of the wheat farmers. Investments in 
farm property through loans by insur- 
ance companies and banks have greatly 
increased in recent years, Prices re- 
ceived by wheat farmers are below the 
general commodity price levels, and while 
this condition exists there can be no gen- 
eral prosperity in wheat sections.” 
Members of the committee who att end- 
ed yesterday’s session were, in addition 
to Mr. Anderson, O. E. Bradfute, presi- 
dent American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; P. D. Irwin, Philadelphia; W. I. 
Drummond, Kansas City, chairman of 
the board of the International Farm 
Congress; Harrison Fuller, executive vice 
president, and Grosvenor Dawe, sevre- 
tary, Wheat Council of the United 
States; Ray McClung, Minneapolis; «lin 
M. Redpath and W. H. Dean, New York. 


S. O. WeRNrE! 





KANSAS CITY EXCHANGE BUILDI> 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 25.—(Speial 
Telegram)—A contract has been made 
between the Kansas City Board of Tr de 
and a local real estate investor wher: y 
the erection of a new grain excha ze 
building will be started within the xt 
six weeks. It will be 12 stories in heiy'tt, 
occupied by grain dealers, millers «nd 
allied interests, and will be located «t 
Tenth and Wyandotte streets. The es!!- 
mated cost is $1,500,000. It will pro- 
ably take a year to complete the new 
structure, which will be the second larz- 
est grain exchange building in the United 
States, only the Minneapolis Grain !x- 
change exceeding it in floor space. It 
will do away. with the necessity of hav- 
ing mill offices scattered about in scv- 
eral buildings. Harvey E. Yanrt!s. 
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Flour sales during the week ending 


Sept. 22, while not heavy, were so much 
better than for some time past that they 
looked big in comparison. A majority 
of the spring wheat mills sold to exceed 
their capacity, and are beginning to ac- 
cumu'ite orders on their books. The 
trouble, however, is to get shipping direc- 
tions. Buyers are extremely adverse to 
furnishing directions, and spring wheat 
mills wenerally are not operating to ex- 
ceed o per cent capacity. Ordinarily, 
at this time of year, they are running 
close to 80 per cent. 


The bulge in wheat, Sept. 24, did not 
brine in as much business as was looked 
for. he trade is, of course, impressed 


with !:e big Canadian crop, and is san- 
guine that this will have a bearish ef- 
fect on prices later. Consequently, buy- 
ing at present is largely to cover require- 
ments during the next three months. Be- 
yond that point,the trade is not buying 
heavily. 

‘ears are still in good request and 
comparatively firm in price, particularly 
second clears. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 


and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Sept. 25 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
WOTTON .ccedanesccs’ $6.45@6.75 $6.60@7.10 
Standard patent ...... 6.25@6.35 5.80@6.65 
Second patent ........ 6.05@6.15 5.75 @6.30 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.00@5.10 4.75@4.90 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@3.70 3.20@3.60 
*140-lb jutes, 
DURUM 


Durum millers report continued active 
demand for their products. Domestic 
macaroni manufacturers and exporters 
are in the market daily for semolinas, 
durum flour and low grades. Mills are 
operating pretty close to maximum C¢a- 
pacity. 

Seven Minneapolis and interior mills, 
in the week ending Sept. 22, made 57,185 
bbls durum products, compared with 
62,585 the preceding week. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 


Sept. 25 Year ago 

No. 2 semolina ....... $5.55@5.70 $5.15 @5.40 

Durum patent ........ 5.00@5.25 4.65@4.85 

Se oe ES 3.40@3.55 3.30@3.50 
MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed, which has been 
quiet for several days, is picking up 
again. A little more interest is shown 
by eastern and central states buyers. 
Notwithstanding the lull in demand, 
prices remained remarkably firm, due 
largely to light production and offerings. 
Some of the larg r Minneapolis mills 
are still working on August contracts 
and, in a few instances, jobbers have 
been forced to take deliveries of durum 
bran against spring wheat contracts. 

Mill offerings are at a minimum, the 
larger companies being practically out 
of the market, except for mixed cars 
with flour, for shipment within 30 days. 
Jobbers generally are bullish in their 
views. They point to light production, 
absence of stocks in dealers’ hands, short 
hay crop, high corn, etc., as arguments 
against any decline of consequence in 
millfeeds. 

Mills quote bran at $28@28.50 ton, 
Standard middlings $28.50@29.50, flour 
middlings $32@33, red dog $33@35, and 
tye middlings $27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 


prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 

Sept. 25 Year ago 
WOR sia ckine ees ¥'é $27.50@28.00 $.....@19.00 
Stand. middlings.. 27.50@28.50 20.00@21.00 
Flour middlings... 31.00@32.00 25.00@25.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 33.00@35.00 29.00@30.00 


NORTHWESTERN CAR SITUATION 


L. M. Betts, of Washington, D. C., 
manager of the car service division of 
the American’ Railway Association, 
speaking at the Traffic Club, Sept. 25, 
said that the relocating of box cars by 
the association had been more success- 
ful than was anticipated, and that ap- 
proximately 100 per cent of northwest- 
ern equipment was at present on owner- 
ship lines. He said that this was the 
result of closer co-operation between the 
railroad companies and was in marked 
contrast with the situation that existed 
a year ago. 

J. H. Beek, of Chicago, executive sec- 
retary of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, said that the railroads of this 
country have this year handled the larg- 
est tonnage in their history so efficiently 
that scarcely a murmur of complaint has 
been heard, adding that all transporta- 
tion problems will be solved by the mu- 
tual recognition of railroads by each 
other in fair business dealings. 

J. F. Reed, president Northwest Re- 
gional Advisory Board, and president 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, said 
that agriculture will come back, just as 
surely as have the railroads, when those 
who have no license to do so stop at- 
tempting to advise farmers what they 
should do. 

Donald D. Conn, head of the public 
service division of the American Railway 
Association, said that shippers and car- 
riers can do real service by backing up 
the Northwest Regional Advisory Board 
and its committees in eorrelating public 
opinion between the various interests. 
He added that the time may come when 
the car situation in the Northwest will 
not be in as good condition as at present 
and then the real value of the American 
Railway Association will be apparent. 


WANT FLAXSEED DUTY RETAINED 


The Minnesota Red River Valley De- 
velopment Association has begun an ac- 
tive campaign to offset the movement 
started by eastern paint manufacturers 
to obtain a reduction in the import duty 
on flaxseed. The Minnesota bedy has 
acquainted the delegates to Washington 
this week from the ninth federal reserve 
district of the facts in the case, and 
urged them to protest vigorously against 
any reduction. The directors of the 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation, at a recent meeting, voted unani- 
mously against any reduction. They be- 
lieve that a reduction in the tariff would 
be immediately reflected in the lowering 
of prices on home grown flaxseed. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILL SOLD 


Hans Sorenson, who a little over a 
year ago acquired the plant of the Clarx 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has sold the 
property to the Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, manufacturer of whole wheat 
flours, cereals and feeds. The latter has 
already taken possession of the property, 
and begun constructing an addition 
thereto. The new building will be 40x80, 
five stories, of re-enforced concrete con- 
struction, to be used for warehouse pur- 
poses. This company operates feed mills 
also at Kansas*City and Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


MINNESOTA MILL BURNED 


The 250-bbl mill of the St. James 
(Minn.) Milling Co. burned Sept. 23. 
Spontaneous combustion is believed to 
have caused the fire. The loss on build- 


ing and contents is estimated at approxi- 
mately $45,000, with insurance of $33,500. 


NOTES 


William Allred is in charge of the 
Commander Mill Co.’s rye mill at Ken- 
yon, Minn. 

Frederick G. Atkinson, director Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has gone 
to Atlantic City. 

The annual convention of the Tri-State 
Grain Growers’ Association will be held 
at Fargo, N. D., Jan, 14-18. 

H. L. Grapp has been appointed a 
travelling salesman for the Columbian 
Feed Governor Co., Minneapolis. 

H. S. Noble, of Buffalo, vice presi- 
dent Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
was in Minneapolis on Sept. 21-22. 

The A mill of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, is idle on account 
of a break in the main drive shaft. 

W. H. Hatfield, sales manager Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, is visit- 
ing the trade in central states territory. 

Arthur Ackels, for many years with 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., is now 
head miller for the Aberdeen (S. D.) 
Mill Co. 

F. H. Price, head -of the all-risk in- 
surance firm of F. H. Price & Co., New 
York City, was a Minneapolis visitor 
Sept. 21. 

Ernst & Ernst, public accountants, 
have enlarged and moved their offices 
to 605-9 First National Soo Line Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 

W. S. Sewell, milling engineer for the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, re- 
turned Sept. 23 from a business trip to 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Sept. 25 as follows: 
sight, $4.55%, ; three-day, $4.55, ; 60-day, 
$4.53%,. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.25. 

Maurice J. Beaubaire, secretary North- 
western Feed Co., Minneapolis, returned 
Sept. 21 from the East. He reports 
stocks of feed in the hands of dealers as 
exceptionally light. 

Otto Egeberg, who has been represent- 
ing the Eagle Roller Mill Co. in western 
Wisconsin, is now with the King Midas 
Milling Co., of Minneapolis, in southeast- 
ern Wisconsin, with headquarters at Ra- 
cine. 

Charles D. Neal, milling engineer for 
the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., who 
has been in the Northwest for two weeks 
visiting the trade in company with the 
local representative, A. J. Dalby, has re- 
turned home. 

George C. Jewett, general manager 
American Wheat Growers Associated, 
Ine., is on the Pacific Coast. He will 
attend a meeting of. the board of direc- 
tors of his association at Denver, on 
Oct. 8, before returning. 

Mrs. Mathias Kovarik, mother of J. J. 
Kovarik, manager Robin Hood Mills, 
Moose Jaw, Sask., Frank J. Kovarik and 
J. B. Kovarik, of the Excelsior Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, died at her home in 
New Prague, Minn., on Friday, Sept. 21. 

A committee of Minnesota farmers has 
been appointed to interview President 
Coolidge and urge the need of calling a 
special session of Congress to consider 
price stabilization of farm products. 
North and South Dakota will also be 
represented on this committee. 


Lou J. Weitzman, for many years 
prominent in the flour jobbing and ex- 
porting business in Chicago, has decided 
to move his headquarters to Minneapo- 
lis. He has secured space in the Flour 
Exchange Building, and expects to close 
his office in Chicago and move here at 
once. 

T. O. Van Nostrand, of the Chicago 
office of Sprout, Waldron & Co., visited 
the Minneapolis agent, C. A. Weaver, 
Sept. 21-22. Mr. Van Nostrand, who 
specializes in feed plant construction 
work, was for three years the South 
American representative of Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., with headquarters in Buenos 
Aires. 

Based on the close, Sept. 25, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.02 bu, No. 1 
northern $1; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark $1.08, No. 1 northern $1.01; in 
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central North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.03, 
No. 1 northern 98c; in central Montana, 
No. 1 dark 9lc, No. 1 northern 85c. 


C. A. Weaver & Co., Minneapolis, have 
received a contract from the Dalles Co., 
Cokato, Minn., for the equipment for a 
complete commercial feed grinding plant. 
The order includes a 36-inch Monarch at- 
trition mill and a No. 4 Monarch cob 
crusher. The company controls the mill 
at Cokato, Minn., and a string of country 
elevators, and is understood to have the 
backing of a representative Minneapolis 
grain commission firm. 


C. L. Kennedy, assistant general 
freight agent at Minneapolis for the Mil- 
waukee road, entertained a party of 
shippers over the current week end on 
a hunting trip in northern Minnesota. 
Among the party were Harry Dickey, 
Monarch Elevator Co., M. W. Smith, 
Fraser-Smith Co., E. C. Best, traffic 
manager Washburn-Crosby Co., H. A. 
Feltus, traffic manager Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., J. A. Hewitt, Pere Mar- 
quette Railway Co., E. N. Best and C. 
H. Elliot. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 18 were in operation Sept. 25: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 16-22 ....... 561,100 276,830 49 
Previous week ... 561,100 270,490 48 
ZOGP OHO .ccceres 546,000 396,451 71 
Two years ago.... 546,000 426,615 78 
Three years ago... 546,000 310,695 56 
Four years ago.... 546,000 471,030 86 
Five years ago.... 546,000 413,520 79 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Sept. 29... ses 436,660 423,615 321,210 
Sept. 22... 276,830 396,451 426,615 310,695 
Sept. 15... 270,490 409,635 439,435 219,965 
Sept. 8.... 207,395 339,270 334,160 237,700 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Bept. 39... sce cosces 3,980 1,050 
Sept. 22... 1,014 3,213 2,886 = .sese. 
Sept. 15... 1,071 1,071 4,385 1,570 
Sept. 8.... 1,428 4,500 8,795 6,695 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ne 294,900 174,360 59 
Previous week ... 325,200 209,105 64 
Year ago ........ 879,440 237,135 62 
Two years ago.... 417,690 238,415 57 
Three years ago... 419,610 196,120 46 
Four years ago.... 396,660 280,615 70 
Five years ago.... 336,750 280,620 83 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Aug. 4. 47 58,950 186,440 184,015 ees ane 
Aug. 11. 45 55,225 159,615 140,455 

Aug. 18. 49 59,800 184,000 168,115 

Aug. 25. 51 61,125 204,325 160,855 

Sept. 1. 50 60,725 213,370 174,085 

Sept. 8. 52 64,900 208,165 188,145 


Sept. 15 48 54,200 209,105 180,790 ees 
Sept. 22 46 49,150 174,360 194,857 1,914 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat at Minneapolis, which has 
been fairly active, is showing signs of 
slowing up. Mill buyers on Sept. 25 
were not so keen after offerings, and 
were more discriminative in their selec- 
tions. They displayed less interest in 
the choicer varieties, taking medium 
grades in preference. Terminal eleva- 
tor companies, however, are still good 
buyers of the ordinary and low grades. 
A few buying orders were reported in 
the market for outside mill account. No. 
1 dark northern is quoted at 2@10c bu 
over December, and No. 1 northern 2c 
under to 5c over December. 


(Continued on page 1354.) 
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SOUTHWEST TO SEE BIG ACREAGE 


It will astonish no one at all familiar 
with conditions in the Southwest if, after 
all the propaganda for decreased wheat 
production, this year’s sowing in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, and possibly Nebraska, 
will be fully equal to last year’s. Pres- 
ent prospects are for the seeding of an 
area of 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 acres in 
Kansas alone, while well-informed people 
suggest the possibility of not less than 
12,000,000 acres being sown in that state. 
Oklahoma, with a wonderful crop har- 
vested this year, is not likely to decrease 
its acreage; and with favorable seeding 
conditions in western Nebraska, farmers 
in that section are likely to forget low 
prices in favor of their annual gamble 
for a wheat crop. 

The primary reason for the change in 
the growers’ attitude toward wheat pro- 
duction is the ideal soil condition. Not 
in 20 years has there been such a gen- 
eral and generous supply of moisture 
over the whole of the western wheat dis- 
trict. The ground is saturated to an 
unprecedented depth, and offers a seed 
bed never before excelled. Furthermore, 
the severe fall and winter killing this 
last season left millions of acres to lie 
fallow through the summer, adding 
greatly to the temptation to plant wheat. 

In some districts lack of seed will con- 
stitute the only limitation on this year’s 
sowing, and this lack will be largely, if 
not wholly, supplied through the help of 
local banks, and business men and vari- 
ous organizations which have come to 
the rescue of the seedless farmer. 

Chief among the latter is the Central 
Seed Wheat Association, of which J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the Kansas state 
board of agriculture, is chairman, which 
has undertaken to supply seed for 14 
counties of central and southwestern 
Kansas. This organization already has 
pledges of about $150,000 for the pur- 
chase of seed, and a substantial increase 
in the fund is counted on. H. M. Bainer, 
acting for the association, this week pur- 
chased 50,000 bus seed at Little’ River, 
Kansas, and the work of distributing 
this initial supply already is under way. 

The seed supplied to farmers is loaned 
on a basis of one fifth of the crop har- 
vested, supervision of distribution and 
collection of the return being handled 
by local committees under direction of 
Mr. Mohler and his associates. On the 
basis of a half bushel of seed to the 
acre, a yield of five bushels insures re- 
turn of their money to investors in the 
pool, while present conditions suggest the 
possibility of their doubling or trebling 
their investment. The association will 
cover all seeded area with hail insurance. 

* * 

Any reader of this department who is 
disposed to become a wheat grower to 
the extent of supplying seed wheat on 
the basis of receiving in return one fifth 
of the crop produced by those who re- 
ceive the seed in 14 of the big wheat 
counties of Kansas may secure invest- 
ment for his money by communicating 
with this office. 


FLOUR MARKET 

Shipping instructions, lack of which 
has caused millers some worry in _ re- 
cent weeks, became active the week end- 
ing Sept. 22. The result is another new 
record in flour production for a single 
week for Kansas City mills. The im- 


provement was general, being participat- 
ed in by every local plant, and by the 
majority of reporting southwestern mills. 


It did not come suddenly, however, as a 
gain the preceding week brought output 
to within 6,000 bbls of the record. 

The considerable increase in instruc- 
tions was attributed in small part to the 
advancing flour market, but much of the 
flour taken out was by large bakers and 
distributors, with whom variations in the 
market do not have such an important 
bearing on shipping directions as with 
smaller buyers. The improvement was 
taken as indicating some depletion of 
stocks in consuming channels. A rather 
large percentage of the output of one 
or two local mills was to satisfy export 
contracts. 

New buying was spotted in character, 
although the volume was a bit better 
than in the preceding week. As a gen- 
eral thing, round lot buyers did not fol- 
low the 20c advance in prices, and were 
almost entirely out of the market. Few 
sales were made at the full advance, but 
bookings contracted before the final rise 
of 10c allowed sales of almost capacity 
for the week in several reported in- 
stances. Inquiry, which has been limited 
recently to central states territory, 
broadened to include eastern and other 
markets. 

As in the previous week, little com- 
plaint was made about price cutting in 
domestic markets. Orders on the books 
of a number of mills are the largest 
in the history of the companies, and, 
with shipping instructions sufficient to 
keep the plant at full time, few millers 
were willing to sacrifice profits as they 
did earlier in the season. 

Export trade was of moderate propor- 
tions. Sales abroad have been rather 
heavy recently, pushing the mills to ful- 
fill their contracts. As a result, export 
departments are not especially aggressive 
in going after more business. However, 
fair-sized amounts moved to both Eu- 
rope and the West Indies. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City (quotations of Sept. 22): 
patent, $5.85@6.25; 95 per cent, $5.25@ 
5.70; straight, $5.05@5.50; first clear, 
$4@4.30; second clear, $3.50@3.75; low 
grade, $3.30@3.40. 

MILLFEED 

Indifferent demand for both bran and 
shorts brought some nervousness on the 
part of mills the week ending Sept. 22, 
and, as a result, offerings were slightly 
irger than recently. The dullness was 
more pronounced in shorts than in bran, 
and the market was quoted $1 lower than 
in the — week. Bran was un- 
changed to 50c lower, most transactions 
reflecting the full decline. With mill 
production in the Southwest at a rather 
high point, and demand lacking, the mill- 
feed situation was weaker than for some 
time. Quotations, sacked, per ton (quo- 
tations of Sept. 22): bran, $27.50@28; 
brown shorts, $29@30; gray shorts, $31 
@32. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Sales of flour in the week ending Sept. 
22, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 85 mills of the South- 
west, represented 81 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 73 per cent the previous 
week and 56 per cent in the week ending 
Sept. 8. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 
Sept. 16-22 ...... 150,900 138,176 91 
Previous week ... 150,900 132,394 7 

Year ago .......-. 123,900 108,694 87.8 
Two years ago... 105,900 94,700 89 
PEVO+VORF QVOTRRS. occ occ ccccceccess 85 
BORsFORE GVOTMMS cwcccccccsccsvecee 87 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
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Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Sept. 16-22 ...... 510,030 374,871 73 
Previous week - 510,030 335,865 65 
SOG? OOO ..ccacs 489,030 383,633 78 
Two years ago... 505,530 446,487 88 


WEVO-FORP GVOTERS oocccccccccoucece 77 
TOR-FERF GVOTOES .ccccsvccichvteses 83 

Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 34,054 bbls, 23,751 in the previous 
week, 33,034 a year ago, and 18,101 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 9 reported do- 
mestic business active, 25 fair and 31 
slow. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bls bbls tivity 
Sept. 16-223 ......0.% 64,620 45,036 69 
Previous week ..... 64,620 44,818 69 

ZOAl OBO. co ccccccces 64,620 47,625 73.7 
Two years ago..... 62,820 53,623 85 


ST, JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Mes, BOBS cscesecdavecewn 43,106 90 
Previous week ............ 24,687 52 
is. sf BMaeerrrrier rer. 42,363 89 
ro. 2, ek See Pere 41,061 86 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City, 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
50%4c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 521,c 
September-October seaboard, via New 
York 60c; Belfast, Dublin, via New Or- 
leans 5214,c September seaboard, via New 
York 60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via 
New Orleans, 4814c; Antwerp, via New 
Orleans, 5014c, September-October sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York, 57c; Antwerp, via New York, 57c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 481,c, via 
New York 55c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 5814c, via New York 63c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 581c, via New 
York 65c. 

CASH GRAIN 


The following quotations are for Sept. 
22: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.05@1.21, No. 2 
$1.04@1.21, No. 3 $1.02@1.20, No. 4 94c 
@$1.14; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.12@1.13, 
No. 2 $1.10@1.11, No. 3 $1.08@1.12, No. 
4 $1.05@1.09. 

White corn, No. 2 89c, No. 3 88@881,c, 
No. 4 87@8714¢c; yellow corn, No. 2 8814 
@88'¥,c, No. 3 874%,@88c, No. 4 861%4@ 
87c; mixed corn, No. 2 86144@87c, No. 3 
86@8i7c, Ne. 4 85@851,4c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


o—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls.. 18,525 17,225 169,325 146,575 
Wh't, bus.1,544,400 1,738,800 884,250 1,263,600 


Corn, bus...151,250 120,000 57,500 196,250 
Oats, bus...462,400 146,200 196,500 60,000 
Rye, bus.... 19,800 3,300 3,300 1,100 
Barley, bus. 82,500 10,500 22,100 14,300 
Bran, tons.. 780 1,260 5,680 4,360 
Hay, tons... 5,364 4,008 1,416 648 


ANOTHER PRODUCTION RECORD 


For the third time in as many months, 
Kansas City mills set a new high record 
for flour production in a single week, in 
the period ending Sept. 22. The former 
record of 136,724 bbls, made the last 
week in August, was exceeded by 1,452. 
A new high level was reached in the week 
ending July 28, when 123,611 bbls were 
manufactured. Since that time, a new 
3,000-bbl mill has been put into opera- 
tion. 

The principal gain this week was in the 
output of a large mill which ran full 
time and Sunday, having an entire unit 
engaged in filling export contracts. 
Eight of the 11 Kansas City plants were 
operating full time. The output, 138,176 
bbls, represented 91 per cent of capacity, 
and reflected a gain of 6,000. bbls over 
the previous week. The average percent- 
age of activity over a 10-year period for 
the corresponding week is 87 per cent. 

While Kansas City ranks third in mill- 
ing capacity in the United States, local 
production has been well over that of 
Buffalo, holder of second place, for sev- 
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‘eral weeks. Buffalo made 118,470 bbls 
of flour in the week of Sept. 15. 


MILLING SCHOOL STARTS NOV. 7 

The night milling school, offered by 
the government extension service under 
the auspices of the Kansas City, Kansas, 
board of education, will start Novy. 7. 
The first class will begin at 7:30 p.m, 
and sessions will be held in the high 
school building in Kansas City, Kansas, 
I. E. Diffenderfer, Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City, will be the 
instructor. 

The milling school, the only one of its 
kind in the world, has been held lere 
every winter for several years, and has 
proven popular. The enrollment is miade 
up of young men, usually regularly em- 
ployed in milling plants of Kansas City, 
Atchison or Leavenworth. Instruciors 
are the plant superintendents and head 
millers of local flour mills. Occasional 
lectures are given by specialists in some 
phase of the milling industry. Last win- 
ter the enrollment reached 135. ‘Ten 
classes comprise the term, being hel at 
intervals of two weeks. Each session 
lasts about two hours. 

The announcement sent out this vear 
says: “It is planned to furnish cach 
pupil at the first class a component of 
a 1,500-bbl mill, which tae pupil will ‘ake, 
equip to perform properly its individual 
functions, set down all mechanical data 
necessary to its operation, and, two \ eeks 
after assignments are made, return it to 
the instructor to be incorporated int. the 
final flow diagram of the mill, whic!) will 
be subjected to critical inspection and 
discussion.” 


NOTES 


E. L, Stancliff, manager Crete (Neb.) 
Mills, was in Kansas City part of the 
current week. 

Up to Sept. 22, deliveries of wheat on 
September contracts in Kansas City to- 
taled 920,000 bus, exclusive of a private 
delivery of 282,000. 

Peter Derlien, sales manager Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
has returned from a six weeks’ trip to 
markets in the East and Central West. 

Incorporation papers for the new!y or- 
ganized Mid-Continent Grain Co., Kansas 
City, have been filed with the secretary 
of state. The company is capitalize for 
$50,000. 

W. K. Stanard and William T. Henry, 
Stanard Tilton Milling Co., St. [ouis, 
spent part of the current week in Kan- 
sas City. Mr, Stanard is president and 
Mr. Henry a wheat buyer for the com- 
pany. 

It is reported that the refinery of the 
Corn Products Co., North Kansas City, 
will resume operation within a month. 
The immense plant has been shut down 
since March. It is a considerable factor 
in the corn market here when operating. 

Export sales made by Kansas City 
mills for October loading were large this 
season, and some of the leading ex)ort- 
ing mills are devoting a considerable 
part of their plants to filling these con- 
tracts. Two local mills have entire «nits 
working solely on export. 


Bryce B. Smith, president Consumers’ 
Bread Co., Kansas City, has returned 
from a month spent in the East, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Smith and their two 
daughters. Mr. and Mrs. Smith attend- 
ed the convention of the American !3ak- 
ers’ Association in French Lick, Ind , on 
their return trip. 


One Kansas City mill reports that it 
found demand for flour good until the 
upturn in prices on Sept. 20. Sales ere 
to all classes of buyers, and amou ited 
to about 200 per cent of capacity for the 
current week. During that period, or- 
ders on the books of the company reached 
the largest volume in their history. 


One of the most ambitious grain «le- 
vator projects undertaken in New \'ex- 
ico is that of the recently organized 
Farmers’ Elevator Ce., Clovis, N. M» 
which has a capital stock of $150,'100. 
Among the incorporators are Lester 
Stone, grain, flour and feed dealer, Ama- 
rillo, L. H. Sanders, Clovis, and G. ©. 
Singletary, Texico. 


A special commission has been «p- 
pointed to make a survey and report 
upon the feasibility of a proposal of the 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Lawrence. 
Kansas, to raise its dam from seven to 
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nine feet, retaining a three-foot “flash 
board” across the river. The change 
would give the plant about 6,000 h-p in- 
stead of the present 1,500. The investi- 
gating commission was appointed by the 
public utilities commission. 


SALINA 

Flour sales continue slow, shipping di- 
rections are difficult to get, and no ex- 
port inquiry or sales are reported. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, cotton 98's: 
fancy short patent, $5.85@6 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $5.60@5.70; straight grade, $5.50@ 
5.60. 
¢ Recent rains have slowed up the+move- 
ment of wheat from the country, and the 
diminishing number of cars inspected 
shows that the peak of wheat movement 
in this region has been passed. 

Demand for feed continues brisk, 
local mills finding it difficult to supply 
the demand. Quotations, mixed cars, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $1.40@1.45 per 
100 ibs; mill-run, $1.55; gray shorts, 


$1.6. 
SALINA OUTPUT 
Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a conbined weekly capacity of 46,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output = activity 
Bept. 18-90 sdesovecccece. 38,317 48 
Pre\ BS WORM! <eatececcices 19,843 43 
Year FO ctabbhcnsds40s029 30,183 65 


Grain inspections by the Salina station 


of the Kansas grain inspection depart- 
men! for the week ending Sept. 20: 
whew, 205 cars; barley, 19; corn, 9; 
oats, 2. 
NOTES 

J. ». Morken, sales manager Western 
Star Mill Co, has returned from a trip 
whic: included points in Ohio, Pennsyl- 


vania and West Virginia. 

For the third time in 15 years, farm- 
ers in the vicinity of Ellis, Kansas, have 
been compelled to go out of local terri- 
tory for their seed wheat. 

The Tyler & Co. elevator, Plainville, 
one of the largest in north central Kan- 
sas, burned recently with a loss of $50,- 
000, fully covered by insurance. About 
25,000 bus grain were consumed. 

I. G. Gottschick, vice president H. D. 
Lee l‘lour Mills Co., has returned from 
a visit with his uncle at Burbank, Ohio, 
where he went after attending the con- 
vention of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

C. S. Chase, C. F. Vandenburgh and 
L. Veatch, of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., have returned from French Lick, 
Ind., where they attended the national 
convention of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, 


OKLAHOMA 

The accumulation of flour stocks in the 
territory of Oklahoma and Texas mills 
by wholesalers and country merchants 
during a period of unusually low prices 
in August and the early part of Septem- 
ber was reflected more during the week 
ending Sept. 22 than at any previous 
time this month. Practically all millers 
reported an unusually dull domestic busi- 
ness, and predicted its continuation dur- 
ing October. Comparative statements 
made by some millers show, however, 
that September business is as good or 
better than in September a year ago. 

That stores are well stocked was shown 
by the unusually small number of in- 
quiries from southeastern states. The 
freight rate advantage had by other mills 
of the Middle West was realized when 
Oklahoma and Texas millers found 
themselves unable to meet quotations con- 
tained in the few offers coming from 
east of the Mississippi. 

Flour prices were steady. A wheat 
price dip did not affect quotations, as 
higher prices were shortly regained in 
the wheat market. Small advances were 
made in millfeed prices. 


NOTES 

The Whaley Mill & Elevator Co. 
Gainesville, Texas, recently lost a ware- 
pouse by fire, together with 40,000 bus 
oats. 

Harry Landa, miller, New Braunfels, 
Texas, and associates, have incorporated 
the New Braunfels Hotel Co., with $250,- 
000 capital stock, to erect a hotel. 

J. W. McConkey, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
has traded a ranch in Kansas to J. Mil- 





ton Erwin, Byers, Texas, for his flour 
mill and grain elevator at that place. 

G. G. Sohlberg, president Acme Mill- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City, has returned 
from a vacation spent principally in 
Alaska with Mrs. Sohlberg and their 
daughters. 

While looking after his ranch interests 
near White Deer, Texas, recently, Henry 
Schafer, vice president Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, was injured by 
a horse kicking him. 

The House-Jones Co., Paragould, Ark., 
millers and feed dealers, has been dis- 
solved. P. E. House, having sold his 
interest, will engage in the flour and feed 
business there and contemplates erecting 
a mill to grind corn meal and chops. 

Kent Barber, Fort Worth, has suc- 
ceeded C. D. Ashenhurst as manager of 
the Kell Milling Co., Vernon, Texas. Un- 
til about three months ago Mr. Barber 
was manager of the Burrus Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Fort Worth. Formerly he was 
manager of the grain department of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co. 

General business conditions over the 
Southwest show marked improvement, 
says T. P. Duncan, general manager 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, following a tour of the 
company’s trade territory in Texas and 
Oklahoma. Crops are fair, he says, busi- 
ness is good and the outlook for im- 
provement in the oil situation is encour- 
aging. 





OMAHA 

Sales of flour have been rather light, 
and new business hard to get at a profit. 
All millers here say that they are sell- 
ing their product at very close prices. 
The big mills in this territory are run- 
ning full time, and shipping directions 
are quite satisfactory. 

Millfeeds are in good demand. Com- 
pared with feed, flour looks very cheap. 

The movement of new wheat to this 
market continues comparatively light. 
Farmers in Nebraska have shown a 
strong inclination to hold their wheat for 
higher prices. Much of that coming to 
this market is of inferior quality, and 
the mills have difficulty in getting enough 
milling wheat for their requirements. A 
good deal of northern spring has been 
coming in, compared with previous years. 
The dark hard winters continue to sell 
at liberal premiums over the ordinary 
ones. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

e capacity output of ac- 
bbls for week tivity 

Sept. 16-238 ......0. 23,100 22,579 97 
Previous week .... 23,100 22,698 98 
FOGP GHP 6ca.vvecse 18,900 21,029 111 
Two years ago..... 24,000 22,750 94 


OMAHA GRAIN INSPECTIONS 

In a report, Harry R. Clark, chief 
weighmaster and inspector Omaha Grain 
Exchange, shows the total number of 
cars of wheat inspected in this market 
from July 16 to Aug. 31, 1923, compared 
with the number inspected during the 
same period of last year, and the num- 
ber of cars and the percentages that 
fell into the various grades. 

Of the 6,383 cars inspected in 1922, 777, 
or 12.1 per cent, graded No. 1; 2,761, or 
43.3 per cent, No. 2; 1,730, or 27.1 per 
cent, No. 3; 765, or 12 per cent, No. 4; 
65, or 1 per cent, No. 5; 285, or 4.5 per 
cent, graded sample. 

Of the 3,033 cars inspected this year, 
235, or 7.7 per cent, graded No. 1; 1,090, 
or 35.9 per cent, No. 2; 761, or 25.1 per 
cent, No. 3; 382, or 12.6 per cent, No. 4; 
222, or 7.4 per cent, No. 5; 343, or 11.3 
per cent, graded sample. 

NOTES 

E. S. Westbrook, vice president Bart- 
lett-Frazier Co., Chicago, was in Omaha 
for several days on his way to Sioux 
Falls, S. D. a 

Black Bros., Beatrice, Neb., have re- 


’ ceived the largest order for flour in the 


history of their plant, 50,000 sacks, or 
approximately 60 carloads. The consign- 
ment will go East. 

Two baking companies at Grand 
Island, Neb., have been found guilty of 
selling bread under the weight set by 
the Nebraska law, the state agricultural 
department announces. The department 
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will require the companies to conform 
to the law, and, if they fail to do so, 
will prosecute them. 

Albert Hedelund is now sole owner 
of the United Grain Co., having bought 
the stock and other interests of Mrs. 
John B. Swearingen and Lloyd Conklin. 
The United Grain Co. was founded 15 
years ago by John B. Swearingen. Mr. 
Hedelund has been with it ever since it 
was organized. Under his ownership and 
management, it will continue to do a 
general commission and brokerage busi- 
ness in this market. 

J. N. Campbell, secretary Nebraska 
Millers’ Association, says: “The raise in 
the estimate for the Canadian wheat 
crop from 385,000,000 bus to 450,000,000 
was the hardest jolt handed the market 
for some time. Premiums on good mill- 
ing wheat are holding up well. So far as 
hard winter and spring wheats are con- 
cerned, we are on a domestic basis, and 
if we keep bidding the premiums up 
against each other, they will not have to 
go much higher until Canadian wheat, 
paying 30c bu tariff tax, will be able to 
compete with us in the central and east- 
ern markets.” LeicH LeEsuie. 


DENVER 

Although weakness developed in the 
eastern wheat markets during the week 
ending Sept. 19, it has not been felt in 
western territory, and soft wheat in Ida- 
ho and Utah is still selling around the 
top figures of the season. The recent 
disaster in Japan may have had some 
influence on holding up wheat values on 
the Pacific Coast and contributing ter- 
ritory, but the real factor in the situa- 
tion is the heavy demand from soft 
wheat millers for supplies. 

Buyers have ceased to fear a runaway 
market, and the volume of bookings has 
declined substantially. Shipping direc- 
tions on old contracts are being received 
in sufficient volume to insure full time 
operation for Colorado mills for several 
weeks. Soft wheat supplies are arriving 
in much larger volume than a week ago. 

Sales of flour locally and over the state 
are on the increase, especially at ele- 
vator stations where flour is handled. 
Farmers buy flour when they deliver 
their wheat, but they seem to be pur- 
chasing more this year than during past 
seasons. 

Flour quotations f.o.b., Ohio River: 
best patent $5.95@6.05 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $5.20@5.30, self-rising flour $6.20@ 
6.30, all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 60 
days’ shipment. 

The fact that mills were able to re- 
sume operations this week when sufficient 
wheat was received has increased the 
supply of millfeed and, although the de- 
mand has been good for this product, it 
has not been quite equal to taking up all 
the slack. Prices eased off $2, and bran 
is now selling at $28 ton, f.o.b., Denver, 
and $30, f.o.b., Colorado common points. 
White bran 10c per 100 lbs more. 


NOTES 

Sept. 17 proved to be the biggest day 
in the history of the Denver Grain Ex- 
change in the number of cars received. 

I. P. Ettenson, president Colorado 
Bakers’ Association, was recently elected 
to membership on the board of governors 
of the Amefican Bakers’ Association. 

A. R. Templeton, former vice presi- 
dent and now manager of the Armour 
Grain Co. at Milwaukee, visited the grain 
trade in Denver during the week ending 
Sept. 19. 

The Colorado Bakers’ Association is 
now holding luncheon meetings every two 
weeks in Beater, with the purpose of 
getting better acquainted. Matters of 
interest to the association are also con- 
sidered at these meetings. 





GERMAN FAT AND OIL SITUATION 

Revolutionary changes in the German 
fat and oil industry during and since the 
war may have an important bearing upon 
the future profitableness of several prod- 
ucts of American agriculture, according 
to the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

There has been a considerable reduc- 
tion in supplies of fats in Germany since 
the beginning of the war. There have 


been some improvements in supplies since 
the war, but they are still low. The 
best: available figures indicate that the 
total supply for 1922 was only 70 per 
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cent of the total supply for 1912-13. The 
reduction of the population from 68,000,- 
000 in 1912-13 to 60,000,000 in 1922 re- 
duces the need for fats, but the per 
capita supply is only 80 per cent of the 
pre-war supply. 

Germany produces a smaller propor- 
tion of her total fat supplies than she 
produced before the war. In 1912-13, 
58 per cent of the German fats and oils 
were home produced from domestic ani- 
mals, home grown seeds and imported 
seeds, and other materials from which 
the fats had not been extracted. In 1922, 
home production constituted only 49 per 
cent of the total supply. 


VALUE OF EXPORT TRADE 


Washburn-Crosby Sales Manager Says Entire 
Country Would Benefit from Increased 
Flour Movement Abroad 








Barron’s, the national financial weekly, 
contains an article by R. F. Bausman, 
export sales manager of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., in which he sets forth the 
fact that a more extensive exportation 
of flour would reflect favorably, not only 
upon millers of the United States, but 
also upon the American farmer, upon 
transportation companies, and upon the 
country at large. 

Mr. Bausman states that in order to 
develop the export trade in flour it would 
be necessary to have a readjustment of 
ocean freight rates so that American 
millers could enter the European mar- 
ket without the disadvantage of en- 
countering such a differential between 
rates on wheat and wheat flour as now 
exists, 

The article, entitled: “Flour and Our 
World Trade,” summarizes the benefits 
that would result from the increased ex- 
portation of flour, as follows: 


To the farmer—An increase in the 
buying power bf his best customer, 
the miller; and hence wider and more 
regular demand for wheat; increased 
supply of millfeed; the creation of 
cheap and invaluable manures. 

To the country at large—The 
growth of an industry the products 
of which carry the name of the 
United States into nearly every mar- 
ket in the world; increased employ- 
ment of labor in mills and factories 
of allied industries in nearly every 
state in the Union. 

To the steamship companies—In- 
creased freights from the larger ex- 
portation of flour; heavier flour ton- 
nage during periods of lighter move- 
ments of other freights; the develop- 
ment of foreign trade of a very per- 
manent character; increased freights 
needed to make up general cargo to 
new markets and out-of-the-way 
ports. 

To the railroad companies—In- 
creased revenue from the carrying 
of a larger volume of flour and 
feed; increased revenue in the car- 
rying of byproducts incidental to 
the manufacture of flour; increased 
revenue from “double haul” in con- 
nection with dairy products; in- 
creased volume of very regular and 
dependable traffic. 

To allied industries—Larger pur- 
chases of cotton and jute bags, fuel, 
lubricants, electrical, and miscellane- 
ous supplies; increased purchase of 
machinery and building of mills and 
elevators. 

To the ultimate consumer—An in- 
direct but real benefit, for the price 
he pays reflects all industrial condi- 
tions. 





JUGO-SLAVIA’S WHEAT QUALITY 

A report to the Department of Com- 
merce says the wheat of this year’s crop 
in Jugo-Slavia is of exceptional quality 
and is said to contain less than 1% per 
cent chaff. It is asserted that the quality 
of the Jugo-Slav wheat will equal, if 
not surpass, that of any other European 
country, and it is hoped that, because of 
this fact, there will be a ready market 
for'it abroad for seed purposes and use 
in improving the quality of foreign 
wheat. Because of continued dry weath- 
er the corn crop, it is estimated, will be 
20 to 25 per cent less than last year’s 
record crop. While the quality of this 
season’s oats is excellent the quantity is 
too small even for the requirements of 
home consumption. 
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The flour situation in Chicago was 
practically unchanged from the previous 
two or three weeks. Buyers seem satis- 
fied to cover current requirements, with 
only scattered substantial sales reported. 
Many in the trade here still anticipate 
lower northwestern markets, and can see 
no reason for loading up at present. 
However, some feel that present prices 
are as attractive as they will be, and have 
bought fair-sized lots, averaging 1,000 to 
3,000 bbls, but these are in the minority. 

Hard winter wheat flour was only in 
fair request. The general opinion is that 
most of the large users of southwestern 
flour have their needs covered for 30 to 
60 days. Southwestern mill representa- 
tives report their mills pretty well sold 
ahead and holding prices at firm levels, 
but say shipping directions are very 
slow. Some, however, apparently are 
anxious for business, as very low prices 
are being quoted in this market, but 
without stimulating demand. 

A fair local call for soft winters pre- 
vails, but sales are mainly in small lots. 
Jobbers and cracker bakers are reported 
to be fairly well supplied. 

Local mills are maintaining a good 
percentage of operations and are running 
nearly full time on wheat and rye. The 
output the past week was 32,000 bbls, or 
80 per cent of capacity. 

Practically no change in rye flour. 
Prices remain firm, and demand scat- 
tered, with occasional car lot sales re- 
ported. Directions are _ satisfactory. 
White is quoted at $3.50@3.85 bbl, me- 
dium $3.35@3.60, and dark $3.10@3.35. 

Only a few macaroni manufacturers 
are reported to have purchased their re- 
quirements, but demand continues quiet. 
Some sales are reported, but the trade 
seems to be waiting for a soft spot. No. 
2 semolina is quoted at $5.30@5.50 bbl, 
jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.10@5.30; fancy 
durum patent, $5@5.15. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6@6.50 bbl, 
standard patent $5.60@6.20, first clear 
$5@5.30, second clear $3.50@4; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.50@6.10, 95 per cent 
patent $4.75@5.40, straight $4.40@5, first 
clear $4.30@4.70; soft winter short pat- 
ent $5@5.40, standard patent $4.70@5.10, 
straight $4.50@4.70, first clear $4.25@ 
4.50. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bis bbis tivity 

Oe. BEGEE sess auc 40,000 32,000 80 
Previous week ..... 40,000 32,000 80 
WORE OOO ccvcsisecs 40,000 36,000 90 
Two years ago..... 40,000 18,000 45 

MILLFEED 


There was an easier undertone to the 
millfeed market, although prices show lit- 
tle change. Demand has fallen off con- 
siderably, and buyers seem less anxious to 
pay the high prevailing prices. Although 
production is still light, and offerings 
restricted, buyers seem to feel that some 
recession in prices must come, and are 
withholding purchases. There is no pro- 
nounced bearish sentiment, and some in 
the trade still hold bullish ideas, but the 
general opinion is that the present 
strength is due mainly to the light opera- 
tion of mills, and a softening in values 
will result from heavier running. Heavy 
feed pow cover a wide range, with a 
fair demand prevailing for flour mid- 
dlings and red dog. 

Spring bran is quoted at $80@31, hard 
winter Soak $30@31, soft winter bran 


$30.50@31, standard middlings $380@ 
31.50, flour middlings $32@35, red dog 
$35.50@38. 

CASH WHEAT 

Cash premiums were steady, and there 
was a continued good demand from 
mills for choice milling grades. Trading, 
however, was not as active as the pre- 
vious few weeks, and receipts continue 
to drop off. A good share of the arrivals 
were lower grades, and elevators ab- 
sorbed them at wide discounts. There 
was also some outside demand for the 
poorer grades of wheat. Local mills 
picked up what they wanted of red and 
hard winter, and paid firm premiums for 
the choice stuff. Springs are nominal. 
Receipts are hardly enough to make a 
market, and the light offerings are read- 
ily disposed of. Receipts of all wheat in 
the current week totaled 805 cars, against 
906 in the previous week, and 386 a year 
ago. Sales for shipment were 285,000 
bus. About 663,000 bus wheat were 
loaded out for lake shipment to Canadian 
ports. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.033,@ 
1.0414 bu, No. 2 red $1.0334@1.0414, No. 
3 red $1.0134,@1.0214; No. 1 hard $1.051 
@1.144%, No. 2 hard $1.0414@1.1014, No. 
3 hard $1.02@1.0414; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.154%,@1.234%, No. 2 dark $1.101%4 
@1.18%, No. 1 northern $1.034,@1.20%,. 

Closing prices, daily, of September, 
December and May wheat at Chicago: 


Sept. Dec. May 
eee $ .99% $1.01% $1.07% 
OG: BY siccceves Cee 1.02% 1.07% 
Pe BO 606i vnens 99% 1.02% 1.07% 
De: BO «este euns 1.00 1.02% 1.08% 
= Braver 1.00% 1.03% 1.09% 
Sept. 21 ..ccscces 1.00% 1.02% 1.08% 


COARSE GRAINS 

Demand was good for corn most of 
the week. Both local and outside indus- 
tries were in the market, and fair sales 
were made by local handlers to export- 
ers. Shipping sales totaled 635,000 bus, 
and receipts were 1,312 cars, compared 
with 1,144 the previous week, and 2,365 
a year ago. No. 1 mixed was quoted at 
871,@88c bu, No. 2 mixed 8714,@88c, 
No. 3 mixed 871,@873,c; No. 1 yellow 
8814,c, No. 2 yellow 8814,@88',c, No. 3 
yellow 88@88¥,c; No. 1 white 88c, No. 2 
white 8734, @88c, No. 3 white 873,c¢. 

There was a fair call for rye, and 
prices were steady. Receipts were mod- 
erate, and readily disposed of. Arrivals 
totaled 39 cars, against 42 in the pre- 
vious week, and 96 a year ago. No. 2 
was quoted at 691,¢ bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ending Sept. 22, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, es aeeary 


1923 1922 923 1922 
Flour, bblis..... 256 361 183 289 
Wheat, bus.... 1,282 898 1,496 543 
Corn, bus...... 2,564 4,911 1,243 2,407 
Cate, BUR. .6.6s 1,784 1,924 1,155 1,828 
Rye, bus....... 61 109 128 19 
Barley, bus.... 243 269 67 65 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


A good demand prevails for oil meal, 
and many cr shers are out of the mar- 
ket, having their output for 30 to 60 
days disposed of. Mills are operating 
at practically full capacity, and receipts 
at terminals have been quite heavy. 
Prices on flaxseed have been high, and 
farmers apparently are anxious to mar- 
ket their holdings. Prices on oil meal 
remain firm, and are around $52 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago, for October-December 
shipment, and $53 for January-March. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


A steady small lot business is report- 
ed by corn mills. The trade is not antici- 
pating its requirements, but is coming in- 
to the market frequently. Mills are op- 
erating steadily. Numerous inquiries are 
being received from abroad, but business 


is restricted as the trade there looks for 
lower levels. 

Corn flour is quoted at $2.05@2.15 per 
100 lbs, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $2@2.05, white pl yellow cream 
meal $2@2.05, pearl and granulated hom- 
iny $2.05, oatmeal $2.65, jute, car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.35 per 
90-lb sack. 

CORN MILL FIRE 

The American Hominy Co., Chicago, 
has not as yet made any plans regarding 
rebuilding its corn mill at Mount Ver- 
non, Ind., which was completely de- 
stroyed by fire on Sept. 15. The mill had 
a capacity of about 7,500 bus, and had 
just been overhauled preparatory to re- 
suming operations after a short shut- 
down. 

NOTES 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, has returned 
from a 10 days’ eastern trip. 

J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc. Kansas City, was a 
recent visitors at local headquarters. 

The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Flour Club will be held at the Atlantic 
Hotel on Thursday evening, Sept. 27. 

J. J. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., 
Chicago, will’ leave on Sept. 23 on a 
motor trip to Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Fred Larsen, of Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen, Chicago wholesale flour mer- 
chants, has returned from a trip to Min- 
neapolis. 

W. H. Hatfield, sales manager Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped 
in Chicago on his way to central states 
markets. 

The annual banquet of the Chicago 
Board of Trade Fellowship Club will be 
held at the Sherman Hotel, Thursday 
evening, Oct, 11. 

G. L. Van Lanen, sales manager Wa- 
basha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., recently 
visited his firm’s Chicago representative, 
the Kelly Flour Co. 

J. S. Stone, Chicago manager North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., is in 
Boston, where he went with his son, who 
will enter school there. 

George B. Ayers, treasurer Osakis 
(Minn.) Milling Co., and vice president 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind., 
called at this office on Sept. 21. 

Gordon Smith, the well-known baker 
of Mobile, Ala., accompanied by Mrs. 
Smith, spent several days in Chicago on 
his return journey from French Lick, 
Ind. 

Merrel Hutchinson, Harvey Smith, and 
H. W. Vinton, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the local 
headquarters of that company during the 
past week, 

Morris Beaubaire, of the Northwestern 
Feed Co., Minneapolis, and W. G. Mish, 
of the Green-Mish Co., Washington, D. 
C., called on members of the feed trade 
here the past week. 

F. W. Foulds, of the Foulds Milling 
Co., large macaroni manufacturers, Chi- 
cago, who has been confined to his home 
on account of illness, is reported to be 


better and is rapidly regaining his health. - 


F. G. Somers, flour broker, Chicago, 
has returned from a business trip to 
Minneapolis. Mr. Somers recently made 
arrangements with the King Midas Mill- 
ing Co. to handle its account in this 
market. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. P. Croarkin celebrated 
their thirty-fifth wedding anniversary on 
Sept. 18. Mr. Croarkin is a well-known 
flour broker in Chicago, and his many 
friends in the trade extend hearty con- 
gratulations. 

Walter Thomas, president Great North- 
ern Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent 
several days in Chicago the current week. 
He is on a motor trip, and expects to 
visit markets in the central states before 
returning to Minneapolis. . 

George E. Hincke, vice president Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
called at the Chicago office of The N: po 
western Miller during the week. He 
left for Kansas City for a short stay, 
and expects to sail for England on Oct. 2. 

John I. Logan, president Industrial 
Appliance Co., Chicago, has returned 
from a several months’ trip in Europe. 
While abroad Mr. Logan visited his 
agents and connections, and studied con- 
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ditions in the milling trade in the prin- 
cipal countries. 

C. H. Crawford, president Crawford- 
Reitmann Mill Co., Galesville, Wis., visit- 
ed the trade in Chicago the past week, 
This concern was reorganized on June 1, 
and took over the old Davis Mill & Elec- 
tric Co., of that city. Mr. Crawford for 
a number of years was connected with 
the Bay State Milling Co. 

H. R. Strauss, of the Bertley (Co,, 
millfeed, Chicago, has returned from a 
business trip to Indiana. This concern 
is now putting out a special brand of 
flour middlings under the name of Bert- 
ley fléur middlings, and Mr. Strauss re- 
ports that it has enjoyed an unusually 
good demand the past few weeks. . 

A special train has been arranged over 
the Chicago & North Western road from 
Chicago to Des Moines, Iowa, for dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association to be held 
Oct. 1-3. It will leave Chicago Sunday 
evening, Sept. 30, at 10 o’clock, arriving 
at Des Moines the next morning at 7:45. 

Among out-of-town millers and repre- 
sentatives in this market the past week 
were G. E. Fairfield, Allegan (Mich.) 
Milling Co; A. G. Morey, Plano, I[i|., of 
the Barber Milling Co; W. F. Lippert, 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis; L. A. Kolvoord, Kolvoord Mill- 
ing Co., Hamilton, Mich; Walter Sinith, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapoiis. 


Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week: 51,000 bbls of flour, of whic! 46,- 
000 went to Buffalo, and 5,000 to lrie; 
1,270,000 bus wheat, of which 607,000 
went to Buffalo, 61,000 to Montreal and 
602,000 to Port Colborne; 794,000 bus 
corn, of which 650,000 went to Buffalo, 
26,000 to Ogdensburg, and 118,000 to 
Collingwood; 84,000 bus rye to Port Col- 
borne. 


In a speech before the annual conven- 
tion of the International System and 
Chautauqua Association at Chicago, Sept. 
18, C. H. Markham, president Illinois 
Central Railroad, contended that, while 
the farmers of the country are in a bad 


shape, prevailing freight rates are in no 
way responsible for their condition. Tak- 
ing Omaha as a representative shipping 


point and Chicago as a representative 
market of the Middle West, Mr. Mark- 
ham stated that in 1913 the rate per 
bushel of corn from Omaha to Chicago, 
516 miles, was 6.16c, and that it is now 
8.96c, an increase of 2.8c per bu. The 
price of No, 2 white corn in Chicago in 
the first week of September, 1913, he 
said, was between 71144c and 781,c per 
bu, and in the first week of September, 
1923, was between 89%, ¢ and 90c, ‘There- 
fore the farmer this year can pay the 
freight rate on corn from Omaha to 
Chicago and have left 9@16c more of 
the price he received than he could 10 
years ago. 


MILWAUKEE 


Further evidence that flour consumers 
will not come into the market in antici- 
pation of their future needs while the 
wheat market is continuing its course of 
uncertainty was adduced during the week 
ended Sept. 22. While the wheat market 
closed rather firm at an advance for the 
period, this was not of sufficient moment 
to attract buying. Trade was moderate, 
unlike the usual snappy September }usi- 
ness in past years. 

Flour prices declined after wheat 
touched another low point, but have not 
rebounded since the market made a fresh 
advance, despite the fact that the 
strength of millfeed seems to have »cen 
sapped. However, any material advance 
in wheat prices undoubtedly will } "ess 
flour prices considerably higher. ; 

Sales continue scattering, althoug!: in- 
quiry is active. The offers being made 
to local mills are so far out of line that 
only a small percentage of the business 
offered can be accepted. Some ridicu- 
lously low Da are being bid, anc it 
may be said to the credit of the milling 
industry that these are not attraciing 
nearly so much acceptance as a yea! OF 
two years ago. y 

Local mills reduced quotations 20@ ?5¢ 
bbl on spring wheat flour in sympathy 
with the decline in wheat, and continue 
to ask these prices, following the p- 
ward tendency of wheat. Outside mills 
represented in this market are asking 
30@40c bbl less than previous quotations, 
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and the range has widened appreciably 
thereby. At the close, on Sept. 22, fancy 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $6.40@6.95, and straight 
at $5.90@6.40, in 98-lb cottons. 
Bookings of orders for clear flour are 
small, as local mills are sold several 
weeks ahead and the remainder of the 
current output must be applied on ac- 
counts of their established trade. What 
little fancy clear is available is quickly 
snapped up. Second and lower grades 
are not in the same active request, but 
there is no serious problem related with 
the quick disposition of supplies. First 
clear was quoted at $5.20@5.50 bbl, and 
second at $3.50@3.75, in 98-lb cottons. 
While on the basis of the cash posi- 
tion of hard winter wheat the price of 


‘Kansas patents might well be firmer, 


mills and brokers are holding these fairly 
well in line with the lower range of 
spring flour prices at the decline. In 
the case of local mills making both spring 
and winter, Kansas has resumed the for- 
mer level after declining with wheat, 
while spring is 20@25c bbl lower. This 
has pressed some business toward spring, 
principally among buyers who for some 
time have taken winter, due to the price 
differential. Representatives of south- 
western mills in this market, however, are 
asking 30@35c less than the level existing 
before the fresh decline in wheat around 


Sept. 14-15. Fancy brands of Kansas 
short patent are quoted at $6.05@6.40 
bbl, and straight at $5.65@5.95, in 98-lb 
cottons. 


Soft winter patents continue quiet and 
largely nominal. Cake and cracker bak- 
ers apparently do not need fresh sup- 
plies. Soft winter bakers patent was 
nominally quoted at $5.40@5.65 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Weekly Piour Pet. 
capacity output ofac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Sept. 16-22 ...ccess 12,000 4,000 26 
Previous week ..... 12,000 5,200 43 
meet YOOr ccstewes 16,000 5,000 32 
Two years ago..... 24,000 12,800 53 
Three years ago.... 24,000 2,400 10 
Four years ago.... 18,000 12,500 70 
Five years ago.... 18,000 14,000 77 

RYE FLOUR 


No one seems in a hurry to cover fu- 
ture needs of rye flour, and business 
remains confined largely to consumptive 
requirements. A rising tendency in the 
cash rye market has not disturbed cus- 
tomers, and they seem content to take 
enough, from time to time, to keep their 
supplies at a proper margin of safety. 
Sales are holding their own in this mar- 
ket, and interior mills are doing about 
the average volume. 

One of the features of the rye flour 
market is that there is one of the nar- 
rowest spreads on record between best 
and lowest qualities. Pure white can be 
bought at 20@30c bbl over pure dark. 
Needs of customers cover the various 
grades in a remarkable proportion, so 
that there is very little to choose in 
price, with rye grain selling so low as it 
has for some time. However, prices are 
firmer with the advance in rye, and buy- 
ers are more inclined to follow the ad- 
vance. Choice Wisconsin, pure white 
patents were quoted at $4@4.10 bbl, 
straight at $3.70@3.80, and dark at $3.50 
@3.80, in 98-Ib cottons. 


CORN GOODS 
At a time of year when corn cereals 
usually have been in active request, local 
mills report business very poor. Prices, 
which are based on the abnormally high 
corn market, are out of the reach of 
buyers, both for spot and future ship- 
ment. Consumers also are not buying. 
Corn flourgwas nominally quoted at $2.05 
@2.10, corn meal at $2@2.05, and corn 
grits at $2.05@2.10, in 100-Ib sacks. 


MILLFEED 

The edge is ‘off the millfeed market, 
and prices have receded somewhat, de- 
spite the fact that mills are behind on 
orders and there is very little feed float- 
ing around to meet a moderate demand. 
It has become strongly apparent that the 
tecent sensational advance was attribu- 
table largely to speculative transactions 
which brought on short covering. This 
developed a very strong demand which 
tame suddenly, and pressed prices out 
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of sight. Now the market is shaking 
down to a more reasonable basis, but 
prices are not sharply lower, as it is 
apparent that a large winter demand 
lies ahead which can be met only in 
small part with the supplies that have 
been moving into selling channels in re- 
cent weeks. In fact, feed is being held 
higher than several days ago, as a re- 
bound from the reaction. 

Bran is in better request than mid- 
dlings, and has declined to a lesser ex- 
tent. Spring as well as winter is 50c 
lower, while middlings are down 50c@$1 
ton. Flour middlings are unchanged to 
50c lower, while red dog is stronger and 
50c@$1 higher. Rye feed improved 50c 
@$1, and cooler feed is unchanged but 
strong. Oil meal advanced 50c@$1, and 
cottonseed meal is $1@2 up. Gluten 
feed is nominally $1.50 higher, with noth- 
ing seers except for 30-day shipment. 

ills quote standard bran at $30.50@ 
$31 ton, winter bran $30.50@31, standard 
fine middlings $30@31, flour middlings 
$31.50@32.50, red dog $34.50@36.50, hom- 
iny feed $36.50, rye feed $28@29, re- 
ground oat feed $14@15, old’ process oil 
meal $51@51.50, cottonseed meal $44.50 
@51, and gluten feed $45.25, in 100-Ib 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 
62 cars; previous week, 77; last year, 82. 
Offerings small, and all descriptions in 
good request by millers and shippers. 
Basis unchanged and firm. No. 1 dark 
Dakota northern closed at $1.18@1.27, 
No. 2 $1.16@1.25, No. 3 $1.14@1.23; No. 
1 hard winter $1.08@1.13, No. 2 $1.07@ 
1.12, No. 3 $1.04@1.09; No 1 red win- 
ter $1.06@1.07, No. 2 $1.05@1.06, No. 3 
$1.02@1.05; No. 1 mixed $1.04@1.12, No. 
2 $1.08@1.11, No. 3 $1.01@1.07. 

Rye closed 1%,c higher. Receipts, 11 
cars; previous week, 25; last year, 43. 
ns demand continued good and, 
with extremely light offerings, premiums 
advanced, No. 2 selling at 314c over Sep- 
tember price. Choice is especially scarce 
and wanted. No. 1 closed at 6914, @691,c 
bu; No. 2, 6914c; No. 3, 6814,@68%c; 
No. 4, 6634, @67%,c. 

Corn closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 
411 cars; previous week, 343; last year, 
377. Good shipping and local demand 
exists for fair offerings. Basis firmer 
after dropping sharply; white advanced 
to parity with yellow, with mixed dis- 
counted %4@'%c. No. 2 white closed at 
88%,c bu; No. 2 yellow, 8834c; No. 2 
mixed, 88@881,c. 

Oats closed steady. Receipts, 279 cars; 
previous week, 254; last year, 218. Mar- 
ket strong and higher with futures. Re- 
ceipts fair, and demand good from cereal 
mills and shippers. Basis firm. No. 3 
white closed at 401,@42\%c bu, accord- 
ing to weight. 

arley closed steady. Receipts, 199 
cars; previous week, 197; last year, 148. 
Choice malting stronger with smaller 
supply, although general offerings con- 
tinued moderate. Lower qualities slow 
and easy. Choice to fancy, 46@48-lb test, 
quotable at 71@72c bu; fair to good, 
43@45-lb test, 58@70c; light weight, 38 
@42-lb test, 55@59c; feed and rejected, 
52@58c. Iowa was quoted at 55@72c, as 
to quality; Wisconsin, 70@72c; Minne- 
sota, 55@72c; Dakota, 55@70c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c——Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbls... 57,640 70,590 16,460 28,180 
Wheat, bus.. 86,800 109,200 39,775 43,600 
Corn, bus.... 608,280 557,960 343,900 483,900 
Oats, bus.... 613,800 465,300 474,935 345,910 
Barley, bus.. 314,420 62,260 77,430 56,920 
Rye, bus..... 15,565 21,722 21,120 28,690 
Feed, tons... 2,580 1,772 7,937 6,114 

NOTES 


C. W. Stewart, representing Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, in West 
Virginia territory, spent several days at 
the home office, following his attendance 
at the American Bakers’ Association con- 
vention at French Lick, Ind, 

Charles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
kee Bag Co., as chairman of the job- 
bers’ division, Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce, condutted about 100 members 
on a second annual booster trip to Mus- 
kegon, Mich., on Sept. 20-21. 

William Bradley, Superior, has been 
appointed a member of the Wisconsin 
grain and warehouse commission by 
Governor Blaine, to succeed Ray J. Nye, 
Superior, for the term ending Feb. 1, 
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One of the most amazing discoveries 
that has been made by financial leaders 
and industrial experts is that Europe is 
increasing her production and definitely 


getting on her feet again. High authori- 
ties in international finance have been 
declaring that this transformation could 
not happen until the Ruhr problem was 
out of the way and the settlement ac- 
count fully adjusted. Trustworthy re- 
ports from the other side, however, show 
that both Great Britain and France are 
making progress in a way that seemed 
almost impossible a few months ago. 

Furthermore, there are definite indi- 
cations that, notwithstanding the fren- 
zied currency of Germany and the utter- 
ly reckless inflation there, the production 
activity of that country has increased 
astonishingly within the past few months. 
All of this has direct bearing upon the 
financial situation in the United States, 
for the very good reason that an im- 
mense volume of orders will be released 
by the great foreign buying interests as 
soon as France and Germany have buried 
the hatchet for good. 


IMPROVED SENTIMENT 


A well-known financial expert, in dis- 
cussing the main points in the interna- 
tional outlook, said: “The Old World is 
fast getting on its feet again. Increased 
production abroad is making some of 
the high authorities who predicted all 
sorts of ruin appear like false prophets. 
That they were in fact false prophets is 
evident from the splendid showing made 
by some of Europe’s basic industries and 
the gradual rehabilitation of foreign 
finance. Even some of the very young 
nations are showing up splendidly, and 
it will not be long before American sales 
to those countries show a definite in- 
crease. 

“Many of these large or small na- 
tions have been put out of the running 
by reason of the unfortunate complica- 
tions which followed the signing of the 
armistice. It is easy to see that the 
reconstruction campaign was almost as 
difficult as the military campaign, for the 
whole world is now working on a new 
schedule. I believe that the United 
States will retain much of its prestige 
as an international financial power, and 
that many of the highly valuable foreign 
connections established by American 
business men after the beginning of the 
war will continue for years to come.” 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


There are signs that industrial effi- 
ciency is on the increase. Wage earners 
are beginning to realize that the public 
is demanding a full value for every dol- 
lar it spends, which means that employ- 
ers, in order to make both ends meet, 
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must receive full service for each wage 
dollar disbursed. There are many for- 
eign governments in need of funds, and 
the great banking houses of Wall Street 
are receiving numerous applications for 
loans from various European govern- 
ments. 

There is still a vast uninvested fund at 
the command of American investors, and 
the chances are that the holders of this 
surplus will reinvest it gradually as fa- 
vorable opportunities are presented. The 
American bond buyer is a shrewd indi- 
vidual, and most of the group know 
what a good bond looks like. 

Never before has there been so many 
movements started to protect the, inno- 
cent investor from the promoter of un- 
safe or fraudulent securities. During 
that portion of the war period when 
American farmers were clearing the 
largest profit they ever earned, the oil 
promoters made a “killing” in some of 
the agricultural states. This business 
was well organized, and carried to such 
an extreme as to make one plausible 
salesman admit that his commissions 
earned from selling the stocks of com- 
paratively unknown oil well properties 
aggregated $150,000. The situation has 
been much safeguarded within the past 
few years, and it is evident that the av- 
erage investor is securing much better 
protection today than was vouchsafed 
in the days of huge war profits. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


It looks as if the country would have 
a highly emotional presidential campaign 
next year. The stock of Calvin Coolidge 
is rising perceptibly, but there are other 
well-organized movements in the field 
which may force ‘another choice upon the 
conventions. It is certain that the stand 
taken by the Democrats will be largely 
influenced by what the Republicans do, 
and vice versa. The Ford movement is 
extremely interesting, and in some re- 
spects unlike anything seen before in 
American politics. The fact that one of 
the richest men in the world is being 
boomed for the presidency by labor 
groups and farm groups shows that the 
plain citizen can be appealed to some- 
times to support the candidacy of a rich 
man. 

Much may happen in the meantime to 
eliminate the Detroit manufacturer from 
the field, although no such contingency 
can be depended upon, as there are signs 
that the next campaign will be a popular 
one in an extraordinary sense. 

The country is showing up well and, 
although business in some quarters is not 
as prosperous or as active as might be 
wished, the large gains shown over a 
year ago emphasize the enormous im- 
provement that has taken place through- 
out the United States. 








1926. Mr. Bradley is yardmaster of the 
Soo Line railroad at Superior, and a 
veteran railroad man. 

The Milwaukee delegation from the 
Chamber of Commerce tp the National 
Grain Dealers’ Association convention at 
Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 1-2, will leave 
by special cars over the Chicago & North 
Western on Sunday evening, Sept. 30. 

Announcement has been made b 
Spearman & Co., grain brokers, that E. 
J. Koppelkam, for years a trader on 
*change, has been made a partner in the 
firm, and appointed resident manager in 
Milwaukee. The Spearman offices have 
been moved to Mr. Koppelkam’s head- 
quarters at room 108, 373 Broadway. 

A new brokerage concern which will 
handle flour exclusively has been estab- 
lished in Milwaukee by George E. Man- 
schot, formerly sales manager, and John 
F. Kern, president, John B. A. Kern & 
Sons, Inc., wheat and rye millers, who 
recently discontinued production. The 
new firm is known as Kern & Manschot, 


and has offices at 805 Mayer Building, 
288 East Water Street. It will specialize 
in bakery accounts, and has connections 


with leading mills making spring, hard 
and soft winter, graham, whole wheat 
and rye flour. L. E, Meyer. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Sept. 8, 1923 (000’s omitted): 





1923 1922 1921 

Flour production, bbls— 
AM: TEED cvcsccaisde 2,652 2,696 3,085 
Aug. 19-25 ...... 2,760 3,000 3,190 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1 . 2,879 2,766 3,239 
Bent. BB cscseee . 2,396 2,712 2,063 
July 1-Sept. 8........ 25,241 25,944 28,640 
Flour, July 1-Sept. 8, 

bbis— 
See ee re 2,280 2,410 3,760 
TRRDOTED .c.ccvcenacecce 50 7 7 


Wheat, July 1-Sept. 8, 
bus— 


Receipts from farms. . 233,000 270,000 330,000 
Exports 31,990 655,536 93,000 


TORONTO  cvewsencvcaes 3,500 4,331 980 
Ground by mills...... 113,500 116,748 129,730 
Wheat stocks, Sept. 8, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 60,492 33,514 45,506 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit. 94,918 116,705 96,983 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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The whole world is aghast at the awful 
calamity which has visited the Japanese 
nation. Its two most important towns 
have been to all intents demolished, but 
it is fine to think, in spite of rumors of 
war in other directions, when real trou- 
ble comes to a nation how splendidly the 
others come forward with offers of help 
for those so sorely stricken. People say 
that there is a lot of bad in the world 
today, but there is also a lot of good, 
and it can only be hoped that as time 
goes on the good will show a still greater 
predominance. Our sympathy goes out 
to those bereaved by this disaster, and 
there can be few nations whose represen- 
tatives do not appear in the death roll. 
With their wonderful recuperative pow- 
ers we may expect the Japanese to 
raise those two towns phoenix-like from 
their ashes, following the fine example 
set them by San Francisco. 


THE MARKET SITUATION 

The market situation is very cloudy, 
and the future seems harder to gauge 
than usual at this time of year. ‘The 
grave political situation created in east- 
ern Europe by the possibility of armed 
conflict between the Italians and Greeks 
adds a new problem for those who wish 
to understand the present position. The 
news available today seems to indicate 
a slightly easier position, and the ex- 
treme tension is eased, so we hope the 
improvement will be maintained as the 
days go on, for no one in his senses can 
wish for further wars. 

The wheat market reflects very closely 
the gravity or otherwise of the political 
horizon, and there has been an easier 
feeling in the wheat trade for the past 
two days. We hear of no further dam- 
age to the Canadian crop, but buyers 
have been much impressed with the way 
wheat was grading. Manitoba is making 
a poor show on her deliveries, but this 
was to be expected, for she is earlier 
than the other provinces, and had the 
worst crop conditions, so that we may 
look for a decided improvement when 
wheat ‘arrives from Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. Here again, however, there 
must be uncertainty until the harvest is 
gathered in, owing to the danger of 
frosts. 


THE RUSSIAN POSITION 


Russian reports are variable, and it is 
difficult to make a correct estimate. On 
the one hand, the head of a large and 
influential trade delegation, who has re- 
cently returned from Russia, speaks 
favorably of the growing crops and their 
prospects. He states that Russia is do- 
ing its level best to advance, not only 
industrially and commercially, but also 
financially. He considers that progress 
is being made slowly but surely, but that 
much depends upon future crops to en- 
able the Russians to pay their debts and 
import machinery for agriculture, which 
is badly needed 

On the other hand, the Times reports 
that there is a partial failure of crops, 
necessitating a revision of estimates of 
the quantities of grain which can be ex- 
ported. On Aug. 24 an official newspaper 


published a chart showing that a wide 
area in the north and east, and extensive 





districts in the west, are threatened with 
a complete shortage of grain, and in the 
south and southeast the harvest is only 
an average one. 

A special correspondent of a Russian 
newspaper, the Economitcheskaia Zhism, 
states that the deficit in the Crimea will 
amount to 50 per cent of its requirements 
for consumption and seed grain, or about 
125,000 tons, and in addition the peas- 
antry will have to supply the Soviet gov- 
ernment with 40,000 tons in payment of 
subsidies granted in 1921-23, with the 
addition of a grain tax, the amount of 
which has not yet been fixed. 

In commenting upon this, the Times 
states that it is not surprising that the 
extensive plans for “breaking the ring 
of capitalist oppressors by supplying 
food to the European powers”—as the 
Soviet writers describe their export pol- 
icy—-have te be modified in accordance 
with the gloomy prospects of the imme- 
diate future and of the specter of fam- 
ine which is once again menacing many 
millions of Russians. 

FLOUR PRICES 

There are many complaints among im- 
porters of the limited business possible 
with their American and Canadian con- 
nections, owing to the apparent impos- 
sibility of meeting mills’ prices. There 
is quite a good demand for flour which 
can be offered for guaranteed September 
seaboard, but with the memory of the 
low prices at which buying was done 
some five weeks ago for October sea- 
board, buyers are chary of paying the 
present asking prices, which show an ad- 
vance of about 5s in extreme cases. Only 
two mills are in a position to offer for 
September shipment from the seaboard, 
and these ask 36s, c.i.f., for their export 
patent, with resellers able to make up 
to equal to 35s, c.i.f., either afloat or 
landed, and this notwithstanding a re- 
ported scarcity. 

It is generally understood in the trade 
that the quantity which has been pre- 
viously purchased for October seaboard 
is limited, so that it seems a fair sup- 
position that we shall have continued 
comparative inactivity for that month 
unless the mills and the London buyers 
can come nearer together. The rumored 
combination of Canadian millers seems 
to have materialized, as cabled prices 
during this week show a very definite 
unanimity, grade for grade, and if this 
continues it will be up to the buyers to 
use more judgment in their operations 
than has been exercised in the past. 

The differential between export pat- 
ents and top patents from Canada on 
the old crop has varied 2@3s per sack, 
but it is rumored that all the mills in 
the combine favor a minimum differential 
of 3s on the new crop, which will no 
doubt be necessary in view of the way 
wheat has graded up to date. Whatever 
the difference may be, when once fixed, 
is a distinct advantage to the buyer on 
this side, as several mills are willing to 
make a forward contract for, say, top 
patents, and allow the buyer to order a 
portion of export patents in fulfillment 
of the contract, providing the order is 
given prior to the goods being shipped. 

Cable offers of export patents today 
come at 34s 3d@34s 9d, according to 
quality, for October seaboard, with top 
patents for the same shipment at 36s 3d 
@3is 9d. For September seaboard those 
mills which can offer are willing to ac- 
cept 36s and 38s, respectively. For No- 
vember seaboard, millers are prepared to 
accept 6d less than for October, but for 
December seaboard higher prices are re- 
quired, as much as 35s 3d being asked for 
export patents. 

Kansas ee are offered, but there 
is no possibility of business at 37s, c.i.f., 


which is the asking price, with good 
clears at about 4s less. 

Demand for Australian flours is not 
great, but weak sellers are trying to 
force sales, and as great a difference as 
2s per sack is asked for similar descrip- 
tions. The mills are asking slightly 
higher prices for shipment, as they have 
advanced to 30s 6d, and in some cases to 
32s, c.i.f., for late September or October 
shipment. ~- 

London millers’ official price is still 
38s, delivered, equal to about 34s, c.i.f., 
although they are accepting 1s less than 
this generally. Their price for October 
delivery is several shillings less. With 
the continued scarcity of Manitoba wheat 
for September shipment, it is reported 
that the flour they are delivering is not 
as strong as before the strike, which 
should mean a better demand for im- 
ported flours. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour have not been heavy, 
nearly half coming from Australia. The 
quantities, given in sacks of 280 lbs, are 
as follows: from the United States, At- 
lantic, 1,950; Canada, Atlantic 7,975, Pa- 
cific 500; Australia, 9,448; Continent, 
510; South Africa, 373. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat prices have made quite an ap- 
preciable advance in the week ending 
Sept. 5, Manitobas showing the greatest 
rise in price, particularly for near-by 
parcels. No. 1 northern Manitoba ar- 
rived made up to 47s 3d, with afloat par- 
cels, steamer named, selling at 47s 11/,d. 
September sold at 47s 6d, and Septem- 
ber-October at 44s 414d; October-No- 
vember made 43s 3d@43s 6d; No. 2 hard 
winter on passage sold at 42s, net, and 
September-October at 41s 1,4; Aus- 
tralian afloat made 44s 3d. Rosafe, 
62¥,-lb, is offered at 42s for August- 
September and for September-October. 
Choice white karachi afloat is offered at 
41s 6d, with September-October 41s 3d. 


MILL OFFALS 


Millers report a better demand for 
millfeed, with the result that prices, al- 
though unchanged on the week, are bet- 
ter than those ruling earlier. Bran is 
generally held firmly at £5 5s per ton 
and middlings at £8, both ex-mill. Par- 
cels of Plate pollards, near at hand, are 
firm at £5 5s, c.i.f., but it is claimed that 
September-October shipments can be 
purchased at £4 17s 6d. Fine Plate mid- 
dlings are a shade lower at £7 17s 6d, 
cif. 

OATMEAL 


There is still no reliable news as to 
the Scotch oatmeal prospects, and al- 
though this should not be long delayed 
now, this uncertainty has induced some 
buying of American and Canadian manu- 
facture, to make sure of supplies when 
the season starts. Although the volume 
reported is well below previous years, 
shippers have advanced prices, and time 
of shipment becomes daily more distant. 
The United Kingdom may get left if 
it delays much longer, for evidently other 
countries are purchasing, and English 
buyers must realize they have competi- 
tors. It is reported that less than 35s, 
c.i.f., has been refused for oatmeal by 
American shippers for October shipment 
from the mill. Rolled oats are also firm- 
ly held, 36s 6d being the asking price 
and 36s representing possible business. 


A HOLD-UP 


Bolands, Ltd., millers and_ bakers, 
Dublin, recently had the unpleasant ex- 
perience of being relieved of £1,350 in 
broad daylight by a band of raiders. in 
military uniform, who entered the count- 
ing house, presented revolvers at the 


clerks, under threat of shooting forced 
them to face the wall, and oe age to 
rifle the safe. They then made of in 
a motor car, but several were ultima' ely 
caught by the police, and among tiiem 
was an ex-employee of the firm. 


BRITISH MILL’S ENTERPRISE 

A vessel was recently launched 01 the 
River Tyne which has been built ent ‘rely 
for the use of the flour milling firi: of 
Spillers Milling & Associated Indus‘ ries, 
Ltd., in transporting grain in bu! to 
its mills on the Tyne, from Hu’ or 
London. The vessel has the appro} iate 
name of Harvest Queen, and is espe: ally 
designed to navigate the River ‘yne 
under all conditions. She is fitted with 
pneumatic discharging appliances, and 
although only of comparatively ~nall 
tonnage will be, when completed, o:.« of 
the most up-to-date little vessels + \\vat. 
At the launching the managing dir:ctor 
of the builders of the ship said he |) ped 
she was the first of a fleet of vesse's of 


much larger tonnage which the 1 ‘ling 
firm would ultimately own. 
OVERTAKING A LIE 
Under this heading the London \liller 


comments on the consular report revent- 
ly published in The Northwestern \iiller 
and other American milling journi!s on 
British milling. Both the Miller and the 
other leading British milling journal, 
Milling, strongly refute the insinuation 
made in that report that British milling 
is rapidly decaying and the statement 
that the already large decline in the 
number of mills will possibly !« in- 
creased by a further 200 ceasing to exist 
during the next 12 months. 

The Miller says it is true that about 
a year ago a movement was set on foot 
for buying out and closing a number of 
superfluous mills, with the idea of reduc- 
ing competition in the flour trade, but 
the scheme was found impracticable and 
died of inanition. With a view to check- 
ing further progress of these misstate- 
ments the paper maintains definitely that 
there is no truth whatever in them, and 
goes on to say: “Two hundred mills are 
not about to be closed, fewer mills are 
changing hands than usual, and our 
friends abroad may rest assured that if 
by stress of present circumstances « few 
should close down, which is very im- 
probable, their trade can well be taken 
care of by the remainder and is not at 
all likely to fall into the hands o/ the 


importer.” 
This is indeed disheartening to any as- 
pirants among American and Canadian 


millers for increased British trade «s a 
result of the reported decline in Br tish 
milling, but in all cases the proo! of 
the pudding is in the eating. 


THE FREE STATE ELECTIONS 


In the recent Free State of Ir \ind 
election—the second that has taken ;)'\ce 
under the new conditions—a large m: \0r- 
ity of the electorate voted in favor 0: ‘he 
treaty between the British governi nt 
and the Free State of Ireland, anc the 
new Dail will contain as many «> 9% 
definitely pro-treaty deputies. The «'cc- 
tions are said to have been very dull, ‘his 
being probably due to the dbsence of 
bombs and bullets, but the voting s««™ms 
to have been fairly general. The gov'rn- 
ment secured 63 seats, against 44 by ‘he 
Republicans, 16 by independents an‘ 15 
by the farmers, while labor only sec: ‘ed 
15. The farmers’ arty did not fv (ill 
the expectations o of its supporters, as 
there were many absentee voters ‘1 
many of the strong farmers gave | «ir 
votes to the government. 

The defeat of labor is considered » 
more remarkable. The party’s le: \e 
broke down in health, and its pos! 0! 
was further weakened by the machi 
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tions of Mr. Larkin, who advised the 
workers to abstain from voting to show 
their resentment against the government 
for declaring a public holiday for the 
elections without pay being provided for 
the manual workers. It further advised 
them to offer to work as usual, which of- 
fer several firms accepted, so, as the Spec- 
tator says in commenting on the matter, 
a great many labor voters cut off their 
noses that day to spite their faces. De 
Valera was elected by the county of 
Clare, but as he is at present in prison 
he will be deprived of taking his seat. 
The Spectator says that Mr. Cosgrove, 
the president of the Dail, is to be con- 
gratulated on his courage and boundless 
energy with which he conducted his 
whirlwind campaign. There was not a 


danverous constituency—not even the 
stronghold of De Valera himself—which 
he did not visit and where he did not 
face his enemies. Many thought that he 
had destroyed his party’s prospects by 
having De Valera arrested, but instead 
the prestige of the government went up 
by leaps and bounds, The arrest was 
carried out while De Valera was sur- 
rounded by thousands of his stoutest 
supporters, and was effected by only 35 


Free State soldiers and an armored car. 
Although the Free State government has 
a diffcult task, the fact that it has the 
confiience of the public will undoubtedly 
help .: to win through. 


A SOVIET GRAIN ELEVATOR 


\! ihe port of Reval, on the Gulf of 
Finl: i, there is a large grain elevator, 
the oly one in the vicinity, built by the 
Russiins just prior to the war and en- 
tirely) ip to date. This elevator now be- 
longs !o the Esthonian government, but 
it ha: been leased by the Soviet govern- 
meni ‘or 12 years. It is reported that 
the Initer intends to use the port of 
Reva! for the export of rye to Denmark, 
Stettion, Hamburg and elsewhere, and 
that thousands of tons of rye are passing 
through the elevator already and will 
continue to do so. 


AMERICAN GRAIN RELIEF 


There is a story abroad, the truth of 
which has been vouched for by a Danish 
miller, that in the spring of this year the 
Soviet government shipped from Reval 
to Denmark a cargo of rye which had 
been sent to Russia by the American re- 
lief organization. It was claimed that 
this rye was unfit for human consump- 
tion, having become damaged in transit, 
but be this as it may, it was ultimately 
found to be in excellent condition on its 
arrival in Denmark, and was sold at very 
little under the current market price, the 
money passing into the coffers of the 
Soviet government. It is understood 
that the same thing happened with other 
shipments of grain sent by the American 
relief committee, the plea in all in- 
stances being that the grain was unfit for 
human consumption in Russia. 


LIVERPOOL 


The ruling feature during the week 
has been the renewed steadiness in wheat, 
chiefly as a consequence of the Italian 
and Greek trouble, and also owing to the 
fact that there have been very few offers 
of Manitobas on this market. On spot, 
wheat has met with a fair demand at 
about 3d advance. In comparison with 
last week’s quotations the Liverpool 
graded wheat futures: show a rise of 
about 44d, being quoted for October at 
8s 9',d and for December at 8s 714d. 

The flour trade, as far as importers 
are concerned, remains quiet. There are 
practically no spring wheat flours on 
Spot, and for shipment shippers are ask- 
ing nore than United Kingdom buyers 
will pay. Chief interest is in Australian 
flours, and a fair trade has been done 
in these on spot. Shippers have stiffened 
their prices, in view of American quota- 
tions, and September seaboard cannot 
be bought at under 30s 6d, c.i.f. On spot 
large quantities have been sold at 32@ 
3s, ex-quay or ex-warehouse. Only a 
slow inquiry prevails for American soft 
winter patents at slightly *higher prices. 
Kansas patents are quoted at about 35s, 
C.Lf., for October seaboard, but there is 
very little trade passing. 

Quite a good demand has taken place 
lately for home milled flour, and the pre- 
vious week’s advance has been main- 
tained, 33s 6d being about the price tak- 
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en for bakers grade, but this is only a 
nominal figure, some millers taking less. 


LOW GRADES 


Not much trade has taken place in low 
grades, and the little has been mainly in 
River Plate at £8 17s 6d@£9, c.i.f., for 
September seaboard. American second 
clears are still too dear at about 23s, c.i.f. 


FEED 


Linseed cakes are not quoted for for- 
ward shipment, and cottonseed meal re- 
mains far too dear. A recent authority 
on agriculture in England stated there 
were signs that English ‘farmers were 
turning their attention more and more 
towanlt pasture, as they were unable to 


for medium grades, and 39s for high 
grade; winter flours, 30@32s. Imported 
flours are quoted as follows: top grade 
Manitobas, 35s@35s 6d on spot, and for 
first half October 33s 6d, c.i.f; Kansas 
patents 35s and clears 33s; top American 
winters, 34s; Canadian winters, 33s 6d@ 
34s. Australian flour is offered at 31s on 
spot and 32s for September-October. 
The balance of the old crop in Australia 
is reported to be very small. 


THE WHEAT SITUATION 


Manitoba No. 1 northern wheat is 
bringing a high price. The current quo- 
tation is about 48s 6d per qr, delivery in 
two or three weeks. There is practically 
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see any profit in cereals. If this is so, 
there is some prospect in future for a 
good trade in feedingstuffs. 


SCOTLAND 

The fact that Glasgow bakers have to- 
day (Sept. 4) to pay 3s 6d per sack more 
for flour made from hard wheat than 
two weeks ago is the best indication of 
recent market movements. The hard 
wheat market is very strong. While the 
returns of stocks of flour and wheat on 
hand as at the end of August are not yet 
available, it is known that the reserve of 
wheat is small and arrivals trifling. The 
bakers have accordingly been caught, 
through their policy of holding off and 
buying only from hand to mouth. Bak- 
ers were content, as the market parlance 
has it, to shoot freely at the home miller 
and the importér, and were determined 
not to buy forward. Now they realize 
that this policy was carried too far. 


FLOUR PRICES 


The current prices for flour, quoted 
on a ¢.i.f. basis, are as follows: home 
millers’, 34s for ordinary Manitobas, 36s 


none on spot for sale. Hard wheat is 
very scarce. It is expected that a ship- 
load will arrive in the Clyde this week, 
but its cargo will be No. 2 hard winter 
(Kansas). The scarcity of hard wheat 
has put a premium on old crop Mani- 
toba flour. The view here is that Kan- 
sas flour offered for September loading 
at seaboard is not of equal value to Man- 
itobas. f 


DEFENDS AMERICAN OPERATORS 


Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, the 
well-known Glasgow flour importing firm, 
has been writing to the Glasgow Herald 
to correct the popular and prevalent im- 
pression that at all times and in all cir- 
cumstances North American operators 
endeavor to force up prices to the disad- 
vantage of buyers, particularly those in 
this country. He agrees that a few op- 
erators may wish to see the market up at 
the present time, “but it may be safely 
said that a vast majority of operators 
in North America not only want to see 
prices lower, but that they have been 
doing their utmost to prevent them 
from rising. The reason is simple. The 
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new crop is beginning to move. It is 
held by the farmers. Operators in Chi- 
cago and Winnipeg want to buy it cheap, 
whatever they may do with its after- 
wards, 

“The advance in North American 
prices is not due to manipulation, but in- 
dicates that the American operator has 
confidence in the future of prices. Wheat 
for December delivery in Chicago is 5c 
higher than that for September delivery, 
while wheat for May delivery is llc over 
the September price. 

“It does not follow from all this that 
the market will run away. Canada has a 
large surplus of variable quality. The 
United States will have a considerable 
surplus. The European continental crops 
generally are good, but, poverty-stricken 
as most European countries are, the con- 
sumption of wheat will be restricted, and 
they will probably use their own crops, 
before they go freely into the world 
market.” 


CO-OPERATIVE BAKING SOCIETY 


To those interested in the “Eat More 
Bread” campaign it will be depressng 
news to read an analysis of the half 
yearly report of the United Co-operative 
Baking Society. It is necessary to bear 
in mind that the society has the most ex- 
clusively working class clientéle of any 
of the big Scottish bakers, and that it 
provides the bread supply for more than 
one fourth of the whole population of 
Scotland. Its factories are at Glasgow, 
Clydebank, Belfast, Rothesay, and Lead- 
hills. The headquarters bakery is at 
Glasgow, where for the half year ended 
July 28 the consumption of flour for 
loaf bread purposes was 54,018 sacks. 

Comparing this quantity with that used 
in the corresponding period last year, it 
is found that the amount is less by more 
than 6,400 sacks, or 10.7 per cent. If the 
flour consumption for pastries and small 
bread be examined, the decline is much 
greater. Whereas a year ago there were 
7,279 sacks of flour used in the six 
months for this class of product, the 
quantity used for the last six months 
was only 5,443 sacks, which represents a 
reduction in the flour requirements in 
fancy baking of 25.2 per cent. In ma- 
chine made biscuits and buns the reduced 
consumption of flour is equal to 8.8 per 
cent. 

The only department of the central 
bakery’s activities in which an increased 
demand is noted is that producing oat 
cakes. This is rather surprising, and to 
the Scottish patriot who believes that the 
hardihood of the race is due to its use 
of oatmeal the news will be gratifying. 
Coming as it does after a prolonged pe- 
riod of neglect of porridge, the revived 
use of oat cakes may be cited as a re- 
covery of the national taste for oatmeal. 

The society has done a lot of advertis- 
ing of its oat cakes of late in the co- 
operative newspapers, and it is worth 
mentioning that part of the appeal in 
this form of advertisement was to help 
to keep British workmen in employment 
and at the same time encourage a form 
of food grown at home instead of mak- 
ing it necessary to import flour from 
abroad. 

The report of this bakery says that a 
year ago the return for six months 
showed that the cost of converting a sack 
of flour into loaf bread was 23s 63d; 
now it is 20s 1014,d, a saving of 11.4 per 
cent. In pastry and small bread the 
saving is the difference between 94s 634d 
and 90s 10%,d, or 3.9 per cent. In ma- 
chine made biscuits and buns the baking 
costs per sack are lower than a year 
ago by 5.1 per cent, while for oat cakes 
the drop in baking costs is still greater, 
the figures being £5 6s 1d a year ago and 
96s %,d for the first six months of this 
year. 


IRELAND 


Trading in flour has been limited to 
those who have a little to sell on spot or 
passage. No one believes in present 
values, and it is evident that all have 
made up their minds not to buy forward. 
There were one or two sales of strong 
Manitoba flours made for. later shipment 
at prices under mills’ offers, the im- 
porter taking the risk of selling short 
and trusting to cover up before the time 
of shipment arrives, at a lower price. 

Today it looks as if he were right. 
Last week’s prices for forward months 
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have not been maintained, and it is pos- 
sible to buy for late shipment at I1s@Is 
6d per sack less than a week ago. 


STOCKS 

Stocks of strong flour have almost 
vanished. Some importers have nothing 
to sell, either on spot or passage, and 
are picking up a little wherever they 
can for their smaller customers. In the 
north of Ireland, bakers are dependent 
for strong flours on their stocks and any 
they can get from English and Scotch 
millers. In Dublin and the south the 
difficulties of shipment while the strike 
continues check business with English 
and Scotch millers, and the increased de- 
mand on the home mills has caused them 
to run out of wheat, but the government 
is taking some out of store in Cork under 
protection, and delivering it to the mills 
to supply foodstuffs for the city. 

The excitement of the election has up- 
set business all over the south, and the 
strike has been almost forgotten, but re- 
ports are to hand that certain sections 
are resuming work, and it is hoped that 
the worst is over. Shipments to Dublin 
during August were only 15,000 sacks, 
and the position in Belfast is even worse, 
as only 3,000 sacks were received. 


FLOUR VALUES 


The price of home made soft flours 
is still maintained in the north of Ire- 
land at about 34@35s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
but Dublin millers are able to make at 
least 1s per sack more. This is about 
in line with American flours of similar 
quality. The best value, however, in the 
market is Australian flour. There has 
been an arrival of about 2,000 tons in 
Belfast on top of large stocks in store, 
and it is impossible at present to make 
more than equal to about 32s, net, c.i-f., 
Belfast, prompt delivery, for flour which 
in some instances cost the importer, 
reckoning storage charges, up to 4s per 
sack more. 

One would think that if ever there was 
a time when importers should hold for a 
bigger margin it would be the present, 
when there is very little flour coming 
forward, but the want of confidence in 
the future is making them anxious to 
sell, irrespective of the cost of the flour. 
In Dublin and the south of Ireland at 
least 2@3s per sack more money can be 
obtained, and from recent arrivals im- 
porters are able to get somewhere near 
cost price. 

Best Manitoba short patents are scarce 
on spot in the north of Ireland. One 
brand was offered in limited quantity at 
about 37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 38s, 
Dublin, for October-November shipment, 
the nearest position obtainable; others 
were quoted Is less. Manitoba exports 
are fully 3s below patents, millers being 
more anxious to sell this class of flour 
than the higher grade. Prices range 
32s 6d@34s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
35s 6d, Dublin. There were offers of a 
long straight run as low as 31s 6d, Bel- 
fast, and 32s, Dublin, but it is very diffi- 
cult to sell this grade. 

Minneapolis flours are lower, and it 
would have been possible to buy at equal 
to about 35s, net, cif., Belfast, and 
36s, Dublin. Stocks of these flours, how- 
ever, like Manitobas, are getting into 
small compass. 


OATMEAL 


Foreign oatmeal has not made any 
headway, there being no improvement in 
last week’s quotations, which were weak. 
Home made rolled oats have been strong 
at 44@45s, net, cif. terms, Belfast. 
Home millers have small stocks, any sur- 
plus being in the hands of merchants, 
and good milling old oats are almost un- 
purchasable. The weather has_ been 
wretchedly bad, and with the harvest 
much delayed it looks as if there will 
be scarcely any new oats on the market 
for another month or five weeks. 

The price for American flake for 
shipment is 37s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 38s, Dublin. Canadian 
prices are altogether out of line. On 
spot importers are struggling to get 
equal to 39@40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin. Pinhead and medium meal are 
quoted around 40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin, and importers are able to 
make this, owing to the small stocks. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are dull in the north of Ire- 
land, where competition is keen from 
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both English and Scotch millers. Fin- 
est broad white bran is offering freely at 
£10 10s, Belfast, bags included, less usual 
discount. Home millers are able to get 
£9 per ton for their best white and £8 
@£8 10s for their ordinary red, bags in- 
cluded, delivered. In Dublin and the 
south of Ireland, imports from England 
are practically nil, with the result that 
home millers are getting equal to £10 for 
good quality bran, and are able to sell 
all they can make. Even lower qualities 
of red are worth £9 10s. . 

Indian meal has been freely selling 
at £9 5s per ton, delivered, Belfast, and 
£9 10s@£9 15s, Dublin. Flaked maize 
is £2 per ton more, with a good demand. 

Linseed cakes are about unchanged, 
merchants still quoting £10 5s, net, c.if., 
Belfast; this is about the price wanted 
for shipment, with a few shillings more 
for freight to Dublin. Spot demand is 
fairly good, but shipment business is 
difficult, as consumers are not inclined 
to buy ahead. Decorticated cotton cakes 
are firm. Imported cake is not offering 
in the south of Ireland, but some little 
lots have been sold in Belfast and the 
north at £12 10s per ton, delivered. De- 
mand is much improved. 


HOLLAND 

Both wheat and flour markets have 
held their previous strong position, and 
the unfavorable weather, still continuing, 
has no doubt been the dominating factor. 
There have been incessant rains with 
wind, and some of the late cereals, still 
in the fields, have suffered; it is also 
feared that the extreme moisture will 
affect the potatoes now in course of ma- 
turing. 

No crop news has reached us from our 
neighbors across the borders, but as the 
bad weather now experienced seems to 
have been general in the western part of 
the Continent it remains to be seen how 
far the figures of probable requirements 
from abroad during the coming season 
will require rectification. 

Demand from the Rhenish provinces 
has ceased, and our millérs, therefore, 
have the home field only in which to dis- 
pose of their output. This aggravates 
the position of the foreign commodity, 
notably the American. Fresh business, 
therefore, has remained within: very nar- 
row limits at about previous prices or 
slightly higher, and the national holiday in 
connection with the Queen’s silver jubi- 
lee proved a further obstacle to business. 


FLOUR VALUES 
Inland flour is quoted at 16.25 florins 
per 100 kilos, delivered, against which 
Kansas: patents (hard wheat flour) are 
offering at $6.10@6.25, which prices are 
considered too high in comparison. Hard 
wheat straight flour is offered at $5.75 
and is well in line, but buyers are hold- 
ing back. The fact that large quantities 
of July-August shipments are on the 
road and have not fully found their way 
to the consuming parties, accounts like- 
wise for the present inactive attitude of 
the market. 


HUNGARY 

The latest estimate of the agricultural 
office, dated Aug. 11, has raised the fore- 
cast of the wheat crop to 64,830,000 bus, 
against the previous estimate of 62,910,- 
000, and that of the rye crop to 28,760,- 
000 bus, against 27,556,000. At the same 
time, the estimates of the corn and 
sugar beet crops were published, the corn 
crop being estimated at 30,261,000 bus. 

As to the wheat and rye crops, com- 
mercial estimates of the yield are con- 
siderably higher. The former is said to 
leave a surplus estimated at 30,000,000 
bus, and in addition there is a notable 
carry-over in wheat. 


GRAIN. AND FLOUR VALUES 
Since my last report, dated July 28, 
a further sharp rise of grain and flour 
prices has taken place, which in the case 
of wheat amounts to about 20 per cent, 
but it finds'no expression in the dollar 
prices, as given below, because it is more 
than offset by the extraordinary advance 
in dollar exchange, from 11,400 to 19,500. 
Quotations on the Budapest Corn Ex- 
change, converted on the basis of the 
said exchange, are as follows: wheat, 
$1.18; rye, 72c; barley, 77c; oats, 91c; 
corn, $1.01. 
The following are the wheat flour quo- 
tations of the amalgamated Budapest 
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mills, per sack of 280 lbs, delivered, 
Budapest: top grades, $10.20; cooking 
flours, $9.30; bread flours, $7.60. 


REASONS FOR PRICE ADVANCE 


Hungary has reaped an abundant 
wheat crop, and there is also a relatively 
big carry-over from last harvest, yet 
prices are continually rising and arriv- 
als are disappointingly small. The rea- 
son is that 5 here have no faith in 
the stability of the Hungarian crown, 
and stick tenaciously to their withhold- 
ing policy. 

Another reason for the continual rise 
in the price of grain may be found in 
the tariff policy of the Hungarian state 
railways, which during the last 15 
months made seven advances in their 
tariffs, the latest, which came into force 
on Aug. 15, amounting to not less than 
150 per cent. In 1922 the deficit of the 
state railways amounted to 27,000,000,000 
crowns; instead of reducing this deficit 
by a most rigorous economy in traffic, 
they continually advance freight rates, 
the higher ones now in force practically 
exceeding the depreciation of the Hun- 
garian crown currency. 

For instance, the railway freight on a 
carload (100 quintals) of wheat from 
Waitzen to Budapest (42 kilometers), 
which in March, 1922, was 1,164 crowns, 
now costs 186,800. As a matter of 
course, every advance in freight rates 
leads to a rise in living expenses, and this 
leads to a further freight advance; thus 
a running match between railway tariffs 
and living expenses is created, a fatal, 
vicious circle from which there is no 
possibility of escape. 

The depreciation of the purchasing 
power of the Hungarian crown has ne- 
cessitated an increase in note circula- 
tion, which within a month rose from 
177,000,000,000 to 314,000,000,000 crowns. 
The decline of the crown at Ziirich seems 
to have come to a standstill, as it is now 
stabilized there in the neighborhood of 
three centimes. Despite this, the prices 
of all victuals and manufactured goods 
are constantly increasing, because mer- 
chants, who have no faith in the stability 
of the currency, accumulate stocks; this 
results, of course, in a rise of prices to 
the so-called gold parity, namely, 3,500 
to 4,000 times above pre-war prices. For 
instance, American lard can be imported 
at, 9,000 crowns per 2.2 lbs, while the 
price of home made lard is 12,000@13,000 
crowns. 

FLOUR EXPORTS 


During the first six months of this 
year, flour exports sank to 500,000 quin- 
tals (393,700 sacks of 280 lbs), which is 
about half the quantity exported in the 
as period of 1922. 

After a short revival, flour exporta- 
tion into Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 
has come again to a standstill. So long 
as Hungarian mills were permitted to 
sell in the free market the foreign bills 
obtained against flour exports, they were 
able successfully to compete in outside 
markets with American flours, but the 

vernment, being in need of foreign 

ills, has decreed that henceforward the 
equivalent of exported flours must be 
delivered to the Devisen Centrale at the 
rates of exchange fixed by this depart- 
ment. As these rates of exchange are 
considerably below those which are ob- 
tainable in the free market, Hungarian 
flour is now too dear abroad. 
Beno Scuwanz. 


JUGO-SLAVIA 


At last the government, which has a 
vital interest in improving the dinar cur- 
rency by pushing the export of grain and 
flours, has decided to reduce the heavy 
export duties which have hitherto handi- 
capped the export trade, as follows: for 
wheat to 30 dinars, and for flours to 25 
dinars, both per 220 lbs. Hitherto all 
its endeavors to improve the dinar ex- 
change had been in vain; it remained at 
Ziirich below 6, and in New York below 
110. Even the reduction of export duties 
had no visible effect, prices of grain and 
flour being above the level of the inter- 
national market, wheat being quoted at 
1,340@1,350 Jugo crowns, and wheat 
flour, top grades, at 2,200@2,250 Jugo 
crowns per 220 lbs. 

Peasants and small holders still refuse 
to market their wheat at actual prices. 
In the Bdcska and Banat district, in 
Slavonia and Szerém, which formerly be- 
longed to Hungary, they prefer to store 


the wheat in expectation of higher prices, 
as in their opinion actual quotations are 
not adequate to the intrinsic value of 
the dinar currency. 

The cost of agricultural production is 
still high, and farmers feel sure of ob- 
taining higher prices later on. Peasants 
have money, and withhold their grain. 
Owing to the high price of Jugo-Slavian 
wheat and to the permanent transport 
calamities, Austrian importers prefer to 
buy American wheat, which is cheaper 
than Jugo-Slavian. 

Apart from the price question, the 
grain export is sadly handicapped by the 
bad condition of railways and the lack 


of locomotives and cars, the government 
being obliged to hire foreign railway 
cars, because those delivered by Ger- 


many on reparations account are not suf- 
ficient for the grain movement, the vield 
of the crop exceeding expectations. In 
the opinion of exporters a complete sus- 
pension of export duties would be neces- 
sary in order to restore Jugo-Slavian 
wheat and flour in Austria to a com- 
petitive level. 

The situation is aggravated by thc im- 
minent advance in railway freights, \ hich 
amounts to 30 per cent, and will come 
into force on Sept. 15. There is still a 
remarkable carry-over of old wheat the 
export of which is very difficult, owing 
to the scarcity of money and the sus- 
pension of credits by banks. 

Beno Scuwaiz. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Yielding to the urgent remonstr::ices 
of mills, which for several months 
claimed protective duties, the Czecho- 
Slovakian government has _ introduced 
measures tending to limit the import of 
Hungarian flours. No doubt the com- 
mercial situation of Bohemian and Slo- 
vakian mills is bad, for owing to the 
high level of the exchange of the Czecho 
crown they had suffered enormous |osses 
as a consequence of the depreciation of 
grain and flour stocks. Many mills have 


stopped working; others grind only two 
or three days per week. Fine American 
flours can be had in every village at 
prices which prove ruinous for the home 


mills. Under such circumstances, farm- 
ers also claim protective duties, otherwise 


a decline in agricultural production 
seems inevitable. 

Until two weeks ago the import of 
grain and flour was free of duty, but 
now imported flour is subject to the so- 


called “licensing” proceeding. Thus the 
import of wheat, rye, barley, oats and 
flour depends in each case on a special 
governmental permission, which the gov- 
ernment in many cases refuses to grant. 
This measure aims to put a check to a 
further crumbling of flour and grain 
prices, and to restore the lucrativeness 
of agricultural production. 

Actual wheat prices in Czecho-Slovakia 
are about 25 per cent under the level of 
the international market, not only be- 
cause the wheat crop is very satisfac- 
tory, but also owing to a pressure to sell, 
which is due to the fact that there is a 
very serious scarcity of money. [arm- 
ers, who expect a further improvement 
in the crown currency exchange, try to 
sell as much grain as possible, particu- 
a as there is only a small deman« by 


traders, mills and co-operative socicties, 
which follow a hand-to-mouth policy. 
The slump on the grain and flour jar- 
ket is the more remarkable as the gvcat 


increase in German railway rates }\\s a 
hardening effect upon the prices of 
American flours imported across (‘cr- 
many via Hamburg. 

Beno Scuwai’. 





COMMERCE COMMISSION ACTIVIT!!S 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Minnesota 
Transfer Co. has been granted authority 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis:'on 
to issue $279,000 first mortgage coupon 
gold bonds to pay for betterments m de 
between Dec. 1, 1917, and April 30, 1:3, 
at a cost of $190,041, and to proc.ire 
additional equipment. 

The Interstate Commerce Commissi0 
has ordered a hearing Sept. 28, at H»n- 
tington, W. Va., on back-haul charyes 
on grain and grain products and fecd 
transited at Huntington. 

The Louisville Board of Trade /ias 
been permitted to intervene in the pro- 
ceeding brought by the Capital Grain & 
Feed Co. against the Illinois Centra: 
Railroad. Cuartes C, Harz. 
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The President’s answer to bankers 
from the ninth Federal Reserve district, 
who are coming here soon to urge the 
immediate convening of Congress to pass 
wheat relief legislation, is likely to be 
the final word on the subject, so far as 
the White House is concerned. 

It is known that Mr. Coolidge has had 


his cabinet busy in a study of the re- 
ported distress in the wheat belt, to 
ascertain if any practical solution of the 
problem was available, in case Congress 
should be assembled before the regular 


session. 
All of the bureaus of the departments 
of Agriculture and Commerce have been 


engaged in gathering data of every kind 
and character relating to the grain grow- 
ing industry. Secretary of Agriculture 


Wallace and Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover have given practically all of their 


time of late to studying the situation, 
both as regards the domestic markets and 
the foreign trade situation, with a view 
to being able to give the President ad- 
vice 

The best information at this time is 
that these two members of the cabinet 
are far from convinced that calling Con- 


gress together will accomplish anything 
for the wheat industry. Secretary Wal- 
lace has reiterated the view so often ex- 
pressed that the problem is a perplexing 
one and that the answer to it is not 


to be had merely for the asking, but 
those closest to him assert he has found 
nothing to cause him to favor an extra 
session. 


The White House as late as Sept. 21 
let it be known that President —- 
had not changed his mind about the ad- 
visability of summoning Congress before 
the regular session, but the President’s 
spokesman said it was desirable to have 
it understood that Mr. Coolidge had not 
absolutely foreclosed on the question, 

The proposal to have regional hearings 
on the agricultural situation appears to 
have been promulgated from the White 
House before any programme had been 
mapped out. This is indicated by the 
haziness of both the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Department of Com- 
merce when inquiry is made for details 
of the plan. The announcement having 
been made, however, there is little ques- 
tion that some such country-wide inquiry 
will be undertaken. 

Advices received by the President in- 
dicate that the agricultural industry, 
aside from wheat growing, is in better 
than average condition. Cotton farmers 
are enjoying the peak of prosperity for 
peace times, and the live stock industr 
seems to be coming back with a bound. 


CONCERNING BORAH 

Senator Borah, of Idaho, has received 
considerable publicity from a visit to the 
White House, where he talked with 
President Coolidge about the plight of 
western farmers. Senator Borah is quot- 
ed as saying that he is not ready to 
reveal his programme for farm legisla- 
tion until he hears what the President 
has to say. 

Any one who has followed Senator 
Borah closely in the Senate during re- 
cent years will doubt that the Idaho 
senator has any programme of any sort 
for the agricultural industry. Years ago 
he got himself into the statesman class, 
which means that he practically quit pay- 
ing attention to such problems as those 
that affect the farmer and small, or even 
large, business men. Most of his time 
has been given to international problems, 
on which he loves to speak at great length 
in the Senate and about the country. 

When he undertakes to discuss the 
Problems of the farmer he proves him- 
self somewhat of an amateur. He can- 
not be given credit for vision very far 
ahead. An example may be had in his 
constant moves in the Senate with ref- 
erence to the government ae 4 of re- 
claiming arid lands of the West. He is 





largely responsible for the law which 
extended from four to 20 years the time 
for settlers making payments on federal 
reclamation projects. The result is that 
the government has had to slow down its 
reclamation programme because the 
money is so long in returning to the 
Treasury that there is nothing for new 
projects, 

When the slump came after the war 
some of the settlers on Idaho reclama- 
tion projects were hit like other farmers. 
An agitation began for an extension of 
one and two years for making payments 
already due. Some persons with good 
ideas of business, men who were lawyers, 
grabbed the chance by going out and 
soliciting settlers on Idaho projects to 
employ them to get extension legislation 
through Congress. The proposition went 
so well that settlers on practically every 
project in the West were circularized to 
join in the campaign for relief. From 
many projects there were no replies, but 
the fight was made and won, though the 
legislation provided that each individual 
case would be considered on its merits. 

Senator Borah fought for the exten- 
sion. He is also the author of a bill 
which would split up payments into 40 
annual installments instead of the pres- 
ent 20-year plan. 

This proposition is a red rag to leaders 
of the reclamation movement in the West, 
who say that 40-year payments would 
be the last step toward a move to have 
the government cancel capital costs, 
which sounds quite plausible. Senator 
Borah is understood to have urged his 
40-year measure on the President, but 
the government’s reclamation experts are 
depended upon to tell the President that 
the day when Uncle Sam spreads the set- 
tlement for reclaimed lands out over 40 
years is the time to say good-by to any 
further extension of irrigation in the 
West. : 

NOTES 

H. J. Besley, in charge of federal grain 
supervision, was in Chicago during the 
week attending a meeting of field work- 
ers in his division. 

H. K. Holman, Jr., in charge of ware- 
house inspection under the Department 
of Agriculture, represented the depart- 
ment at the meeting of the Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association at Indianapolis. 

Professor J. I, Falconer, head of the 
department of rural economics, Ohio 
State University, has returned from a 
six months’ visit to Europe, where he 
studied the English land problem. Pro- 
fessor Falconer is secretary-treasurer of 
the American Farm Economic Associa- 
tion. ; 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
holds that the refusal of certain rail- 
roads to establish through routes and 
joint rates on grain and grain products 
from west and south of Bangor, Pa., for 
milling in transit at that point, is “con- 
trary to the public interest and unrea- 
sonable.” 

Louis G. Mitchell, foreign agricultural 
economist for the Department of Agri- 
culture, is in Europe conferring with 
field representatives of the federal Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics regard- 
ing the agricultural survey which is be- 
ing made in France, Germany, Poland 
and Denmark. Mr. Mitchell stopped in 
London and Paris, and is now in Berlin 
conferring with department representa- 
tives there. 





MACARONI NOTES 

The silver loving cup offered by the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to the grower of the best grade 
of amber durum or macaroni wheat ex- 
hibited at the Interstate Fair at Fargo, 
N. D., was awarded to the Sebens broth- 
ers, Milnor, N. D. 

The division of weights and measures 
of California has entered upon a cam- 


paign of standardization of macaroni, 
spaghetti, vermicelli, noodles, etc. It is 
proposed to have manufacturers agree 
upon certain weights of packages, so 
that all paste products not sold in bulk 
will conform as to weight. At present 
these products are sold in packages of 
various sizes and weights, generally lack- 
ing uniformity. The outcome of this 
movement is being awaited with much in- 
terest by macaroni manufacturers. 

The Thomas E. Basham Co., Louisville, 
Ky., has been selected by the John B. 
Canepa Co., Chicago, macaroni manu- 
facturer, to handle its advertising cam- 
paign to introduce Red Cross macaroni 
to the public. 

The plant of the Sharon (Pa.) Maca- 
roni Co., recently damaged by an explo- 
sion, is being rebuilt on a larger scale. 

Plans for the organization of the 
Foulds Co., a combination of macaroni 
plants in different sections of the coun- 
try, with headquarters in New York 
City, are progressing slowly. 

Fire damaged the plant of the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) Macaroni Co, to the extent 
of $25,000. 

The Iowa Macaroni Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, has closed its plant, due to finan- 
cial reverses. : 

The Prince Macaroni Co., Boston, has 
installed a 131, vertical hydraulic press. 

A 12¥, regular type cylinder press has 
been installed by the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Macaroni Co. 

The Plant of Peter Rossi & Sons, 
Braidwood, IIl., is being remodeled and 
enlarged, and new machinery is being 
installed. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, Washington, D. C., 
executive secretary of the American 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association, is 
home from a business trip through New 
York state. 

R. Benjamin, of the National Cereal 
Products Laboratories, 2026 I Street 
N.W., Washington, D. C., has returned 
from a vacation in Massachusetts. 

Samuel Mueller, president C. F. Muel- 
ler Co., Jersey City. N. J., is home from 
a trip to North Dakota and Minnesota. 





BALTIMORE BAKERY BRIEFS 

Battimore, Mp.—While the exception- 
ally hot weather which Maryland has ex- 
perienced during the past month has 
slowed up some lines of business, it has 
served to stimulate others, and the bak- 
ers have little to complain about. Trav- 
elling salesmen state that trade generally 
is good over the whole district, and 
probably around 10 per cent better than 
at this time a year ago. 

Wholesale business continues fairly 
brisk, as there is a tendency on the part 
of the retail trade to purchase a little 
further in advance. As a whole, how- 
ever, buying is conservative, compared 
with pre-war times. Jobbers, manufac- 
turers and bakers are of the opinion that 
the 1923 holiday season this year will be 
the best the baking industry has even 
enjoyed in this section, and that it will 
be especially good in the smaller towns 
and communities, due to prosperous agri- 
cultural conditions. 

In pastry and ice cream, August estab- 
lished a new record for this section. 
There was also an exceptionally good de- 
mand for pies and desserts, this business 
being at least 10 to 15 per cent better 
than a year ago. 

Milk prices showed little change dur- 
ing the month, with pastures in fine con- 
dition and importers offering large quan- 
tities of dried milk. Milk powder is 
quoted at 154%4@17c lb. 

Receipts of strictly fresh native and 
near-by eggs continue light; and the 
trade is being supplied with southern 
and western so-called fresh. A good 
demand prevails, and the market closed 
firm at 31@33c dozen. 

The 1923 peach crop is at least equal 
in quantity and quality to last year’s. 
Choice evaporated peaches are quoted 
at 9@1Ic lb. 

The butter market has been firm and 
active. The price on top scores was 
above 40c, and at this level fancy but- 
ter has been well cleaned up. 

Due to the 75,000-ton carry-over of 
raisins from last season, prices this year 
are very low. New crop prices will not 
be named by the Sun Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers until all the grapes are on the trays. 
Bakers are pushing raisin products more 
extensively than at any previous time 
since the World War, and most of them 
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have anticipated their requirements un- 
til Jan. 1. 

Bookings of flour by wholesale bakers 
some time ago are believed to be run- 
ning out and they soon wll be in the mar- 
ket again. Retailers appeared to have 
enough on hand for near-by and imme- 
diate use, but are now beginning to make 
inquiries. 

NOTES 

Fred M. Cabell, president Fred M. 
Cabell Co., Baltimore, bakers’ supplies, 
is home from an outing at Wolf’s Lake, 
Ont. 

T. E. Borne, sales manager C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore and Ellicott 
City, Md., is in Cuba on business for the 
mill. 

W. W. Swift, Baltimore representa- 
tive of the Empire Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is on a vacation in New York 
state. 

A. Rabais, retail baker, 2004 Edmonds- 
ton Avenue, Baltimore, who plans to en- 
large his bakery, spent a few days in 
New York City. 

F. R. Young, Baltimore sales agent 
for the Fleischmann Co., and Mrs. 
Young, are taking a well-earned vacation 
in the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts. 

A. J. Will, vice president August Maag 
Co., Baltimore, spent a few days in New 
York during the month and went from 
there to French Lick Springs, to attend 
the American Bakers’ Association con- 
vention. 

L. A. Schillinger, president Gardner 
Bakeries, Inc., Baltimore and Norfolk, 
held a meeting of his eastern sales man- 
agers and field representatives on Sept. 
4, at their Baltimore plant, having fitted 
up for the occasion a miniature retail 
store, where displays of cake were ex- 
hibited as they should appear therein. 


J. H. Wootrrwee. 





AUGUST RETAIL FOOD PRICES 

The retail food index issued by the 
Department of Labor shows that there 
was a decrease of 1 per cent in the re- 
tail cost of food to the average family 
in August, 1923, compared with July, 
1923. In August the index number was 
146, and in July 147. 

During the month from July 15, 1923, 
to Aug. 15, 1923, 17 articles on which 
prices are secured decreased in price as 
follows: potatoes and onions, 12 per cent; 
cabbage, 11; granulated sugar, 9; flour, 
oranges, 4; leg of lamb, navy beans, 3; 
plate beef, hens, bread, macaroni, prunes, 
raisins, bananas, 1; rib roast, coffee, less 
than five tenths of 1 per cent. 

Thirteen articles increased in price, as 
follows: strictly fresh eggs, 12 per cent; 
butter, 5; pork chops, 3; bacon, fresh 
milk, nut margarine, cheese, tea, 1; sir- 
loin steak, ham, canned red salmon, oleo- 
margarine, vegetable lard substitute, less 
than five tenths of 1 per cent. 

The following 13 articles showed no 
change in price during the month: round 
steak, chuck roast, evaporated milk, lard, 
corn meal, rolled oats, corn flakes, wheat 
cereal, rice, baked beans, canned corn, 
canned peas, canned tomatoes. 

For the year period, Aug. 15, 1922, to 
Aug. 15, 1923, the increase in all articles 
of food combined was 5 per cent. For 
the 10-year period, Aug. 15, 1913, to Aug. 
15, 1923, the increase in all articles of 
food combined was 45 per cent. 





BAKING INDUSTRY IN ALGERIA 
Bread making is a large industry in 
Algeria, says the foodstuffs division of 
the Department of Commerce, but it is 


‘mostly in the hands of persons of small 


capital, and of little initiative as regards 
the use of modern machinery. A few 
firms make cakes and French pastry, 
although these products are usually made 
at separate shops. Most of the sweet 
biscuits and candies consumed by the 
Algerians are imported from France. 
About one seventh of the population of 
Algeria is European, the remainder 
being mostly native Mohammedans. The 
natives consume very little breadstuffs 
made other than by hand or very crude 
machinery. Many of them live in country 
districts where bread is made in the 
home in a very primitive manner. 





In spite of efforts made by the govern- 
ment, prices in Roumania have continued 
to advance rapidly. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS MEET 


Bread Is Chief Topic of Discussion at Mil- 
waukee Session of the American 
Chemical Society 


Mitwavukee, Wis.—Despite the pref- 
erence naturally given the annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation at French Lick Springs by the 
leading men of the baking industry, the 
session of the industrial chemistry divi- 
sion of the American Chemical Society, 
at Milwaukee, Sept. 12, devoted entirely 
to a symposium on bread, attracted 
many millers, bakers, flour salesmen and 
affiliated industries, besides cereal chem- 
ists. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, was un- 
able to preside, as planned, owing to his 
presence at French Lick Springs, and his 
place as chairman was occupied by C. B 
Morison, dean of the institute. 

The morning session was a joint meet- 
ing of the divisions of agricultural and 
food chemistry with the industrial and 
engineering chemistry division, while at 
noon the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce was host at a luncheon to the in- 
dustrial and engineering division and the 
section of chemical education. 

Variations in wheat types, with causes 
and effects, were discussed in a paper 
by L. A. Fitz, following which opinions 
were contributed by Dean Morison, C. 
H. Bailey, G. C. ‘Thomas, R. A. Gortner 
and others. 

“Flour Manufacture” was the subject 
of an extemporaneous address by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Bailey, director of the 
Minnesota state experimental mill, who 
reviewed the entire process of milling, in- 
cluding cleaning the grain, crushing or 
breaking on break rolls, bolting, purifi- 
cation, reduction of granular middlings 
on smooth rolls, dusting the offal, bleach- 
ing, ete. Professor Bailey explained how 
the success of the roller milling process 
is dependent upon differences in the 
physical characteristics of the several 
wheat kernel structures. 

Ross Aiken Gortner spoke on “Flour 
and Bread as Colloid Systems,” with dis- 
cussion by Carl Miner and Wilder D. 
Bancroft. Dr. Gortner explained that 
wheat flour is the only one of the cereal 
flours which is adapted to the manufac- 
ture of yeast leavened bread. It owes 
this advantage to the nature of its pro- 
teins, which are capable of forming a 
colloid of sufficient tenacity to retain 
within the dough the carbon dioxide pro- 
duced for the yeast fermentation and 
thus raise the dough. The quality of the 
flour, he said, depends largely upon the 
colloidal properties of these proteins. 
The colloidal state of the glutenin may 
vary widely from flour to flour, and a 
measure of the colloidal properties of 
the glutenin may ve a measure of flour 
strength. 

Many colloidal changes take place dur- 
ing the baking of bread and in the stal- 
ing of bread. ‘The main changes in bak- 
ing are the gelatinizing of the starch and 
the heat coagulation of the proteins. 
Staling of the bread appears to be due 
to a metastable condition of the soluble 
starch which reverts to a solid form 
which has a lower hydration capacity 
than has the gelatinized starch. 

One of the best papers of the session 
was that by G. Cullen Thomas, chief 
chemist and general superintendent of 
the Atlas Bread Factory, Milwaukee, 
who talked on the place of the chemist 
in bakery production, especially with ref- 
erence to the newer needs of scientific 
control over large production shops, due 
to the keen competition of the present 
day. The laboratory, he said, serves as 
a check on the efficiency of manufacture 
as well as on the quality of goods pro- 
duced, two of the most important fac- 
tors contributing to the success of any 
wholesale bakery enterprise. Mr. Thomas’ 
paper is presented in full elsewhere in 
this issue. 
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Dean Morison spoke on “Panary Fer- 
mentation,” giving a brief résumé of 
some of its most important biochemical 
aspects, with special reference to the 
influence of various factors in its control. 

Professor Worth Hale, of Harvard 
Medical College, discussing the “Réle of 
Bread in Nutrition,” gave an exhaustive 
analysis of experiments made with ani- 
mals to determine the relative merits of 
breads, inasmuch as bread is the chief 
nutrient eaten at one or more meals each 
day by many growing children, and its 
nutritive quality thus becomes an im- 
portant factor in the growth and health 
of these children and, to a less extent, in 
the health of adults. He indicated that 
the consumption of wheat products in 
the United States has risen from 5.3 bus 
per capita in 1915 to 5.8 in 1920. 

Only one commercial white bread, and 


the future mill superintendents and man- 
agers. Talks were made from the stand- 
point of the employer, the educational in- 
stitution, the young man in college, and 
the young man in industry without edu- 
cational advantages. 

This was the first time that the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society has given distinct 
recognition to the subject of bread and 
flour to the extent of setting aside one 
complete session to papers and discus- 
sions. Probably never before has there 
been such a broad discussion of bread 
problems, including all phases, from flour 
production to the nutritional advantages 
of each bread type. 

Many of the delegates took advantage 
of the opportunity afforded by the invi- 
tation of the Atlas Bread Factory, the 
Oswald Jaeger Baking Co. and the M. 
Carpenter Baking Co., to inspect their 





ciation, President Raymond K. 


best of his ability. 
which served the association 


nothing under cover. 


“With a repetition of our 


Norristown, Pa., Sept. 18, 1923. 





PRESIDENT STRITZINGER’S PLATFORM 


On assuming his duties as president of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
Stritzinger, of Norristown, Pa., outlined 
his policies in a manner to show that he counts on strong local and state 
associations to be the bulwark of the national. 

“The gavel of the American Bakers’ Association has been handed to 
the newly elected president at too recent a date to permit the expression 
of a definite policy or the announcing of a positive platform other than 
that expressed in the words, sincerity of purpose. 
and officers of the association, however, I have no hesitancy in stating that 
every man is sincere in his purpose to serve the baking industry to the 


“During the year nothing radical will be attempted. 

Tast year will be unchanged, so far as is con- 
sistent with the personnel of the new board of governors. 
The trade press—that splendid agency that has 
done so much in the past toward building up the industry and the associa- 
tion—will be taken completely into our confidence with the implicit trust 
that it will continue to build up a better industry and stronger association. 
Through its generous support and the loyal co-operation of every member 
of the industry and those allied with it, we should go a long way toward 
that ideal association, a melting pot for all state and district associations. 
pledge of sincerity, we call upon every 
person connected with the industry, directly or indirectly, to address this 
office with candid criticisms of the association’s activities. 
may not be answered, but will receive the careful consideration due them 
by your servants, the officers of the American Bakers’ Association. 


In this statement he said: 


Knowing the governors 


The committees 


There will be 


Your letters 


SvRITZINGER, 
President. 


Raymonp K. 








no whole wheat bread, of many exam- 
ined, was found to be adequate for the 
growth and maintenance of animals, 
Professor Hale said. Experimental white 
breads, made with the addition of the 
aqueous extract of wheat embryo and 
with a small percentage of milk, proved 
far superior to the average white or 
whole wheat bread, the tests showed. A 
commercial white bread, developed along 
similar lines, likewise is far superior to 
all breads examined, including the so- 
called cream, vitamin and whole wheat. 
This bread equals the growth inducing 
qualities of normal diets and protects 
animals from. the development of xeroph- 
thalmia and polyneuritis. Its high value 
as a nutrient is further supported by 
children feeding tests. The talk was il- 
lustrated with lantern slides of charts 
covering the results of the extensive ex- 
perimentation conducted by the Harvard 
laboratories. 

Charles Hoffman, of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co., New York, discussed Professor 
Hale’s talk, and with the aid of slides 
showed the results of experiments made 
upon animals with the Vitovim special 
bread. 

The luncheon session was devoted to 
discussions of benefits accruing to indus- 
try through the application of pure 
science taught in colleges and_..universi- 
ties, and consideration of the .require- 
ments of young men who are to become 





large and complete establishments, with 
special reference to laboratory equip- 
ment. 

L. E. Meyer. 


SUSTAINS ARKADY PATENT 


United States Court Upholds Ward Baking 
Co. in Case Against the Beyer’s 
Co., of Cleveland 


After more than a year since the Ward 
Baking Co, began suit, the United States 
court for the middle district of Pennsyl- 
vania has handed down, at Scranton, an 
opinion which sweepingly sustains the 
Arkady patents. The suit was technical- 
ly against the Hazelton Baking Co., but 
it was defended by David Beyer, of 
Cleveland, who made and sold the yeast 
food. The defendant claimed prior use, 
and cited a large amount of prior art. 
Testimony was taken in many parts of 
the country, and the prior art and tech- 
nical phases were gone into by a number 
of recognized experts in fermentation 
and baking chemist In rendering the 
opinion Judge Charles B. Witmer said: 

“It is —— that the defendant com- 
pany at its Hazelton plant used in bread 
making a composition put upon the mar- 
ket and sold to the trade by the Beyer’s 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, known as Beyer’s 
yeast food, and that this yeast food em- 
bodied the formula set forth in plaintiff's 











composition patent, and in this manner 
infringed both of the plaintiff’s patents, 
“That defendant has been using in 
bread making at its plant the yeast food, 
as charged, is admitted. In fact, the 
Beyer’s Co. has been present at the {rial 
and assisted in the defense against the 
charge of infringement, hence the es.en- 
tial question remaining is whether the 
use of the Beyer’s yeast food makes de- 
fendant liable to plaintiff’s charge 
The court stated that Beyer’s protuct 


“contains the very ingredients claim«:| to 
be used in the [Arkady] composition )at- 
ent,” and after discussing the c!.ims 


contained in the patents in suit it sa ‘<1: 
“That useful results are actuall\ ob- 
tained in the use of these chemica!., as 
indicated in the specifications of the 
patents, is not questioned by the de) -nd- 
ant. Indeed, defendant, being a us: + of 
them and striving to continue in th. use 
thereof, is not in a position to di-pute 
the utility thereof. Nor has the ~ ate- 
ment of plaintiff’s bread making e» pert, 
Dr. Bacon, been denied where he, |»: his 
testimony, speaking of the uses 0! the 
chemicals, said: ‘The composition is ised 
in the manner described in the p.‘ent; 
that is, it is added usually to the other 
ingredients of the dough batch riy/it at 
the start of the bread making process 
and it is used to do either one 0: two 
things,—either to save yeast and obtain 
a certain conservation of food material, 
such as flour, sugar, ete., or it muy be 
used to shorten the time of fermenta- 


tion with a quantity of veast, and at the 
same time to effect certain savinys in 
flour, sugar and other material. It is 
found also that by the use of the ma- 
terial of this kind the whole process of 
fermentation of the dough is more «asily 
controlled, put in better condition, and 
the general result is easy control of the 


bakeshop, and a better loaf of bread, 
better in color, flavor, bloom, texture, etc.’ 
“The defendant attacks the validity of 
both patents on the grounds that they 
are lacking invention and novelty. The 
burden of disproving validity rests with 
those preferring the charge. The grant 
of the patents carries with them the 


presumption of their validity. The prima 
facie of validity is so strong that the 
burden of proof upon a defendant to 


establish defenses that attack the valid- 
ity of a patent is the same as that upon 
the prosecution in a criminal case. Courts 
are not permitted, therefore, to consti- 
tute themselves into a board of review- 
ing examiners and on nicely balanced 
cgnsideration find that the patent office 
examiners were in error. The grant of 
the patent carries with it the respeci due 
a contract made on behalf of the gov- 
ernment by those expert and authwrized 
to act for it in honesty and good | aith, 
and unless proof is forthcoming carrying 
conviction beyond reasonable doubt |\ the 


contrary, its validity will not be im- 
peached.” 

Continuing, the court said: “The art 
of bread making has its inception re: .ote 
in the life and economy of the }i nan 


race, and since, until recently, a ‘i"ge 
and prosperous business has been |vuilt 
up in the sale of a yeast food, . . . it 
may be safely assumed that if the «) ail- 
ability of this chemical and its use ‘ave 
been within the easy reach of { \0se 
skilled in the art, it would have ‘cen 
long before brought to aid in the co: ‘rol 
of the bakeshop and a ‘better loa of 
bread in color, flavor, bloom and tex’ 're 
by those faithfully and constantly s."1v- 
ing to meet the public demand.” 

It was stated at the offices of the \\ 1rd 
Baking Co., after the decision was "e- 
ceived, that it would be followed | 4 
vigorous prosecution of all of the in- 
fringers of the Arkady patents, and hat 
liability extended to those who use the 
infringement as well as to those ho 
make and sell it. 

The United States patent laws are se 
vere against infringers, and the usc’ of 
the infringing product becomes liable '° 
triple damages. 
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THE CHEMIST IN THE BAKERY 





Paper Read by G. C. Thomas, Chief Chemist of the Atlas Bread Factory, 
Milwaukee, at Recent Meeting of the American Chemical Society 


Cereal and baking chemistry has gone 
a long way in assisting the baker to solve 
his many and diversified problems. It 
has analyzed and standardized the raw 
materials which go into his products, 
made possible the purchase of flour of 
more uniform strength and stability, and 
disclosed, to a great extent, the secrets of 
a fermenting mass of dough. It is con- 
tinually bringing forth new theories and 
submitting the results of valuable re- 
search experiments. Science, also within 
the last decade, has revolutionized the 
baking industry with most wonderful 
and efficient flour, dough, and bread han- 
dling machinery. Although all this 
knowledge and new apparatus have been 
given to the baker, many of his prob- 
lems still remain unsolved, This is large- 
ly due to the fact that the chemist does 
not understand how this machinery af- 


fects the chemical variables and at the- 


same time introduces many mechanical 
variables which must be controlled in 
order to produce a quality product. 

The baking industry today is in need 
of « scientific and technically trained 


man “ho will go into the shop, apply his 
chemical knowledge, and supplement it 
with a thorough understanding of the 


machinery and technical processes. He 
must absorb all the chemical data avail- 
able, then apply what is applicable in 
commercial practice, and reject that 


which is not applicable. This man, with 
his thorough knowledge of practical shop 
problems, together with an understand- 
ing ot cereal and baking chemistry, must 
act as a clearing house for all this new 
knowledge. This work is very fascinat- 


ing, because he has his own laboratory 
and experimental bakeshop where he ob- 
serves the results of his experiments and 
then interprets such information in his 
commercial doughs, when his shop be- 
comes his big, practical laboratory. 

Today the modern baker buys his ma- 
terials by specifications. Samples of dif- 
ferent flours, shortenings, malt sirups, 
etc., may be seen in his laboratory. He 
tests them in an experimental bake, and 
compares the results of these bakes to 
determine the particular brand of each 
material which gives him his best loaf. 
He then analyzes this particular ingre- 
dient, and his purchase demands that 
such a standard be met. 

The selection of materials is a diffi- 
cult problem. It is not the selection 
of a flour that will give him the best 
loaf of bread, but it is the selection of 
the best flours and the best percentage 
blend of these flours which will give him 
the best results in the various kinds of 
baked goods. 

For instance, a certain blend which 
will give an exceptionally good loaf of 
white bread is used in a dough which is 
made up into hard breakfast rolls. Even 
with the proper formula and with the 
most careful handling in fermentation 
and makeup, the results are undersized, 
shriveled rolls. What is wrong? It is 
the same flour which gives a wonderful 
loaf of white bread. The formula and 
fermentation have been changed in the 
experimental bake until the best results 
are observed, but still it is impossible to 
get good rolls. 

It is here that the man trained in 
chemistry, as well as in the operation of 
the shop, shows his hand. He knows that 
the flour is not strong enough, that the 
quality of the gluten will not stand the 
punishment which such small pieces of 
dough receive in the bun divider, hand 
rounding, proofing, splitting with a pin, 
panning and proofing again before ready 
for the oven. He then finds a strong, 
glutinous flour to blend into the sponge, 
one that has a come-back after severe 
punishment, one with a gluten of such 
colloidal properties that the generating 
and expanding gases are retained after 
having been stretched, broken and re- 
stretched many times. This flour will 
not make any better bread for him, but 
it solves his roll problem. 

This is only one of the numerous ob- 
servations which the technically trained 
man in charge of bakery production must 
make to keep his variety of goods satis- 
factory, 





Besides being the -guide to the pur- 
chase of raw Bok. and giving ad- 
vance information as to the working of 
ingredients determined in the experi- 
mental bake, the laboratory receives 
samples from the oven every hour. From 
these the chemist studies, from day to 
day, tendencies which, if left unnoticed, 
would result in poor quality. The ob- 
jectionable ones are observed and the 
formulas, times, temperatures, methods 
of mixing or make-up or whatever other 
variable may be causing the trouble, are 
corrected. 

The laboratory should be the brains of 
the shop. All formulas are made there; 
all mixing and shop programmes are 
figured out there; records of yield in 
baked poundage and their efficiency fac- 
tors, such as cost of fuel per 1,000 lbs 
of bread, number of pounds of dough 
handled per man per day, number of 
pounds of dough handled for each pound 
of dusting flour and same for each pound 
of trough grease are determined, and 
such factors are kept up to date and are 
always available for the production man- 
ager or chemist. Thus the laboratory 
serves as a check on the efficiency of 
manufacture as well as on the quality 
of goods produced. 

In the manufacture of any small item 
of little value, the tendency toward care- 
less methods of handling and loss through 
inefficient operations is much more liable 
than in the manufacture of units of 
greater value. Here the laboratory, 
through its efficiency factors, discovers 
and rectifies such leaks by daily check- 
ing yields and weights. An error of a 
fraction of an ounce of dough in each 
pound, if heavy, would mean the loss 
of thousands of dollars per year to a 
bakery with a large production. On the 
other hand, a fraction of an ounce, if 
light weight, would not only be defraud- 
ing the public, but often would be a 
direct violation of the law, and the re- 
sulting consequences would be disastrous. 

Beginning with the receipt of raw ma- 
terials in the bakery, let us follow 
through the process of manufacture and 
observe the importance of scientific con- 
trol and the need for technically trained 
supervision. 

The flour, of course, is the most im- 
portant material which the baker uses. 
Even the very best flour does not insure 
quality goods unless it is properly ma- 
tured. After milling it must be stored 
for a certain length of time under cer- 
tain conditions of temperature and hu- 
midity. What is the length of time and 
what are the ideal conditions for the 
maturing of the gluten in storage? These 
are problems which the chemist must 
solve and the facts which must be fur- 
nished the engineer so that proper con- 
trol of conditions may be had. Ample 
storage space must be provided, so that 
a sufficient supply can be carried. Then 
there is the problem which the new crop 
of wheat presents each year. 

All other ingredients bought through 
laboratory specifications must be re- 
ceived in such quantities as storage fa- 
cilities will permit. Milk, malt, lard, but- 
ter, oil, eggs, and in fact all liquid and 
perishable ingredients, should be stored 
in refrigerated rooms. A close watch 
must be kept on these because any one 
slightly “off-color” will seriously affect 
the finished product. The daily delivery 
and storage of fresh yeast is very im- 
portant. The biologist knows that the 
sensitive yeast plant, to be virile and 
potent, must be kept in cold boxes, must 
be fresh, must not be exposed to dry, 
warm conditions before put into the 
dough mix. 

When the doughs are ready to mix 
there are many variables, both physical 
and chemical, which must be studied to 
produce the best goods. The sequence 
in which the ingredients are added and 
incorporated into the dough in the mix- 
ing bowl is important. Whether it is 
best to beat up the yeast in a sugar or 
malt solution before adding to the mix 
and, if it is, how long should this fer- 
ment stand and at what temperature; 
whether lard can be homogeneously in- 
corporated by putting it in with the flour 
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and water; whether powdered milk 
should be incorporated with water be- 
fore adding; these and many other se- 
quences and ways of adding the various 
ingredients to the dough are some of 
the problems of the baker and chemist. 
These are not merely problems with a 
single kind of white bread dough. They 
present themselves in the mixing of roll 
doughs, dark rye, white rye, French 
bread, whole wheat, raisin bread, and al! 
the different goods which the baker 
makes. 

The necessary temperature of water to 
use in each formula to bring out the 
dough after a specified length of mixing 
at the dough temperature desired must 
be determined. Here is a very complex 
variable that should be mastered. The 
factors that enter into the calculation of 
the water temperature are temperature 
of flour, temperature of room, tempera- 
ture of the air blast which is blown into 
the mixer, and length of time of mixing, 
together with the coefficient of friction 
of the mixer for a certain dough mass 
of a certain consistency. All of these 
factors enter into the figuring of water 
temperature to control the temperature 
of the mixed dough. 

After the dough is mixed and placed in 
the dough trough to ferment, the proper 
length of time for fermentation and the 
best method of handling during this time 
must then be determined. Much of this 
information can be given by the labora- 
tory, but the tremendous difference be- 
tween the small laboratory doughs and 
the large, 1,000-lb doughs of the shop 
(due in large part to the effect of mass 
on fermentation) makes the interpreta- 
tion of the laboratory data one for a 
man with beth practical and scientific 
training. Other variables in the mixing 
room which must be watched are the size 
of the trough to use for a certain dough 
mass, how and when the doughs are to 
be punched or cut over, the amount of 
trough grease to be used and how it is 
best applied, and the kind of mixer and 
type of agitation. 

When the doughs are once set in fer- 
mentation, it is imperative that the tem- 
perature and humidity of the fermenta- 
tion room be controlled. And this va- 
riable, which caused the old-time baker 
so much trouble, has been conquered by 
the use and application of air condition- 
ing machinery. The temperature of this 
room is kept at 78 degrees, and the hu- 
midity between 75 and 80. 

This is made possible by forced circu- 
lation of preconditioned air. The air is 
pulled through a metal chamber inti- 
mately filled with a very fine spray of 
water from two turbo atomizers, and 
passes over two coils of pipe which in 
the summer are filled with brine from 
the refrigeration plant and in the winter 
contain steam from the boilers. 

With the assistance of the Johnston 
automatic and thermostatic air valves, 
this apparatus will very efficiently con- 
trol weather conditions for this room. 
This spray also serves another purpose— 
it washes the air. Once every two weeks 
from one to two buckets of mud, which 
before were the dust particles in the air, 
can be taken out of this machine. The 
lubrication and general care of such ma- 
chinery is a job for the engineer, but 
the conditions to be controlled are mat- 
ters for the production man to deter- 
mine. 

We have recently installed a system in 
our plant which has done much to insure 
uniform conditioning of doughs. Each 
dough that goes through our bakery has 
a fermentation record. A schedule of 
mixing is given to the man in charge of 
the mixing room, which shows the times 
when the doughs should be mixed, length 
of time of mixing, and how and when 
they should be punched or cut over from 
one trough to another, also the time they 
are to leave the fermentation room for 
the divider or make-up bench. 

In order to check these operations and 
times, a small time clock, such as the 
hotels use for stamping the receipt of 
mail, is installed. A form card is made 
out for each dough, and each time the 
dough is treated in any way, from the 
starting of the mixer to the sending to 
the divider, the ee are required 
to punch this clock, which registers the 
time each operation was _ performed, 
There is also a place for recording tem- 
peratures opposite the record for each 
operation. 
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At the end of a day’s run, these cards 
are placed in the laboratory and a check 
back made to see how nearly each dough 
was handled and taken on time. A rec- 
ord of weight is also recorded on this 
same card, so that any mistake in the 
weighing of ingredients is immediately 
detected in the check dough weight. The 
benefits of this fermentation record in 
the uniformity of doughs has been won- 
derful, and not the least of these has 
been the psychological effect upon the 
operators themselves. 

When the doughs are made up they 
are dropped from the fermentation room, 
which is usually on the floor above the 
make-up room, into a hopper above the 
divider. This machine divides the dough 
into weighed pieces which later become 
the individual loaves of bread. The ac- 
curacy with which this machine func- 
tions determines the efficiency of yield, 
and the proper lubrication of the dough 
with edible oil through this machine is 
necessary for accurate scaling. These 
pieces are then conveyed on canvas belts 
to a machine called the rounder, or ball- 
er, where each is rounded into a ball, 
placing a smooth film of dough over the 
surface, which better enables the dough 
to retain the gases which are being gen- 
erated. These pieces travel on a belt 
conveyor for about 12 minutes, and then 
are fed into the molding machine, which 
forms the ball of dough into the proper 
shape to fit the pan. The adjustment 
of rollers, the scrapers and compression 
plate of this machine must be studied 
carefully and constantly checked to in- 
sure a good product. 

From the time the dough comes from 
the divider in weighed pieces, the convey- 
ing and automatic handling of these 
balls must be done without the dough be- 
coming sticky. It is necessary that flour 
be applied to these conveyors, or rather 
to the dough being carried on these belts, 
and also to the dough as it goes through 
the molding machine, to facilitate a con- 
tinuous flow. 

The kind of flour used for this purpose, 
the type of dusting boxes used, the 
amount and manner in which this flour 
is applied, is very important. Too much 
raw flour molded into the loaf causes 
streaks. Flour that adheres to the dough 
in lumps will show up as lumps in the 
crumb of the loaf. The kind of flour 
used greatly affects the character of the 
crust of the baked loaf. The chemist 
conditions his doughs so this equipment 
handles them with the least possible 
amount of dusting flour, and yet keeps 
production flowing continuously. 

When the dough comes from the mold- 
ing machine it is placed in pans, the pans 
put on racks and the racks then run into 
the proof box. This is an inclosed room 
in which the dough gets its final proof, 
or raises for the last time before it goes 
into the oven. Probably more thought 
has recently been given to the baker’s 
steam box than any other equipment in 
the shop. It used to be true, and only 
a few years ago, that any space not 
needed for any particular kind of work, 
just any inaccessible, dark inclosed room, 
probably under a stairway, was used for 
a steam box. Into this room a steam 
pipe was laid and live steam turned on 
to hasten the raising of the dough. Ac- 
cumulated scrap dough, dirt and filth, 
would often be found in such a room— 
an ideal place for the’ incubation of 
harmful bacteria and their inoculation 
into the dough. Foreign and unwhole- 
some odors would here be picked up by 
the dough and show up in the bread. 

How different this process in bread 
manufacture is being conducted today. 
These peeer boxes are now being con- 
structed of white glazed tile, inside and 
out; concrete or tile floors; equipped 
with automatic temperature and humid- 
ity control, and a recording chart which 
shows the superintendent the tempera- 
ture of this box every hour of the day 
and night. 
boxes are thoroughly ventilated, and 
flushed with running water. 

In this room is retained the fine, whole- 
some wheat flavor produced in the final 
stages of pan fermentation. The humid- 


ity control makes possible a thin, moist . 


film or skin formation on the dough 
which gives the thin, tender crust that 
quality bread demands. There is not the 
flood of live steam which gelatinizes and 
dextrinizes the dough surface, nor is 
there the drying and crusting of the 


After a run of bread these * 
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dough which is the other extreme. This 
is another process brought under control 
in the modern bakery to assure uniform- 
ity and quality. The physical variables 
which here enter into the manufacture 
are length of time in proof, temperature 
and humidity of proof box. 

When the racks leave the proof box, 
the dough is ready for the bake, The 
type of bake oven now being installed in 
most large bakeries is the travelling type. 
There is no question that this is the 
logical type of oven. Each loaf is in the 
bake almost to the second the same 
length of time as every other loaf, and 
passes through the same heat. But in 
the peel oven the first loaves into the 
oven are, of necessity, the last to come 
out, although they are often on the hot- 
test part of the hearth. The converse, 
of course, is true of the bread that is 
placed immediately in front of the door. 

The travelling oven has an endless belt 
of either steel or stone slabs upon which 
the bread is baked. All pan breads, all 
hearth breads and hard rolls are baked 
upon this trevelling hearth. Dough en- 
ters one end of the oven and bread comes 
out at the other. In our plant the con- 
trol of this oven is simple. The hearth 
is driven through a variable pulley trans- 
mission, through a large worm gear on 
a shaft. At each end of this shaft are 
sprockets and chains which connect with 
the sprocket on the hearth shaft. The 
speed of travel of the oven or the num- 
ber of minutes it takes the hearth to 
travel the length of the oven is the bak- 
ing time. A speedometer recording this 
time is placed at the unloading end of 
the oven, and the variable pulley can be 
changed by a small crank just below 
the speedometer which, when operated, 
changes the pulley transmission, slowing 
or speeding up the hearth travel as occa- 
sion demands. 

The heat control is very flexible, in 
view of the fact that the oven is such a 
massive piece of masonry. By damper 
control the heat above the baking cham- 
ber, or top heat, can be raised or lowered 
100 degrees in 15 minutes. The bottom 
heat, or hearth heat, is controlled by the 
speed of travel, together with the reser- 
voir of heat in the furnaces. Recording 
and indicating pyrometers placed next 
to the superintendent’s office are a tell- 
tale as to the condition of this oven and 
also enable the head oven man to study 
his baking at all times and properly in- 
struct the fireman how to fire the oven. 
Ovens of this type use either coke, coal, 
oil, or gas for heating. 

As the hearth delivers the bread at the 
end of the oven, it is dumped from the 
pans and is carried away on belt convey- 
ors to the shipping room. A deflector 
evenly distributes the bread upon a 
travelling screen, where it remains any- 
where from 40 minutes to two hours, 
or until it is cooled ready for wrapping. 
When the bread comes from this travel- 
ling cooler, it is conveyed to the wrap- 
ping machines, where it is wrapped, and 
orders filled before it is placed on bread 
racks. This equipment is insurance 
against the wrapping of bread while 
yet warm, a practice which ruins quality 
and tends to develop mold. The proper 
method for cooling and the proper con- 
ditions under which bread is best cooled 
is a problem which needs attention. 

I have now carried you through the 
different steps in bread manufacture and 
have called your attention to many va- 
riables, mostly physical, which affect the 
finished loaf. It is very evident that 
the time element is a big factor in the 
control of production. The making and 
putting into execution of a time schedule 
for a bread plant is work which best can 
be done by the scientifically trained man. 

All operations, from the time the 
doughs are mixed until the bread is 
wrapped ready for delivery, are syn- 
chronized operations. A mixing pro- 
gramme must be made which will feed 
the conditioned doughs to the shop at 
a speed which enables the make-up ma- 
chinery to operate continuously. The 
rounder takes the output of the divider; 
the overhead proofer properly conveys 
the output of the rounder; the molder 
must efficiently mold into loaves the out- 
put of the proofer. 

Then the steam box capacity must be 
large enough to hold all the pan bread 
on racks until ready for the oven; the 
speed of travel or time of bake must be 
such as to take the proofed bread when 
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ready. The conveyors and coolers which 
carry the bread from the ovens must 
take the oven capacity, and the wrap- 
ping machines must wrap the bread as 
fast as they receive it. To keep this 
chain of operations working smoothly 
and to capacity is work for a specialist. 

There is no doubt of the fascination in 
bread manufacture to the chemist and 
engineer. Such closely synchronized op- 
erations, together with the many yet un- 
solved colloidal chemical and physical 
problems, offer to the chemist an ex- 
cellent chance to apply individual re- 
search and theory in a large commercial 
way. In this game one is dealing with 
complex organic life and growth from 
the time the dough is mixed, through all 
stages of fermentation, as far as the ul- 
timate consumption of the bread. For, 
although fermentation and enzymatic 
action is arrested in the baked loaf, bac- 
teria and mold growth almost immediate- 
ly begin. To properly control and en- 
courage healthy fermentation and fa- 
vorable enzymatic organic changes, and 
as far as possible to inhibit the growth 





of the over-tall top. Then he “deducted” 
that this was the life history of the of- 
fending loaf. 

“I believe,” he said, “it was all right 
till it reached the oven. Then the mys- 
terious operations of yeast made the 
trouble. The oven was hot on the bot- 
tom but cold on top. As the bread be- 
gan to bake the yeast in the bottom half 
was killed and ceased operations. But 
the yeast in the upper half went right on 
fermenting and giving an additional sup- 
ply of carbon dioxide and alcohol. This 
put a pressure under the lid of the loaf 
—that is, the crust—and the lid was 
tilted, so to speak. That is, the top crust 
was pushed upward. It was hard enough 
to retain the gas, and the weakest point 
had to give. The weakest point was the 
side walls, above the level of the pan. 
These began to sag inward as the top 
rose, and finally the heat killed the re- 
maining yeast cells and left the loaf to 
complete its baking in its curiously mis- 
shapen form.” 

After the deduction had been made 
that a lack of top heat in the oven was 





Service Department of American Institute Rectifies Troubles of This Kind - 


and spread of wild yeasts, bacteria, and 
molds, and to combine raw materials 
which will give the most nutritious and 
palatable loaf, is the problem science is 
solving today in making and keeping 
bread, in truth as well a& in fiction, the 
staff of life. 





WHAT CAUSED IT? 





A Queer Loaf that Told Its Story to ‘an 
Expert—Oven Hot on Bottom and Cold 
on Top Dissipates Baker’s Profits 


When a loaf of bread comes out of 
the oven looking in shape like a cross 
section of a railroad rail, what’s the 
answer? Experts have been guessing at 
the cause of such a loaf. By looking at 
its picture reproduced herewith you can 
make your own guess, before reading 
further to find the answer made by O. W. 
Hall, “doctor of sick loaves” at the 
American Institute of Baking. The loaf 
reached Mr. Hall with a query from a 
puzzled baker who had given up trying 
to guess the cause of it. All he knew 
was that an ovenful of such loaves had 
turned a month’s profit into red ink. 

Everybody at the American Institute 
took a guess at the source of the damage, 
and then Mr. Hall put “two and two to- 
gether” and prepared a report which 
stopped the trouble very quickly. The 
“twos” he put together were the two 
sunken sides, which he believed were 
closely related in cause to the large holes 
near the top of the loaf. These in turn 
he believed were related to the two halves 


to blame the baker was told by wire to 
increase his top heat. The plan seemed 
to work, as all was soon reported well. 
The loaf is a sample of hundreds of 
suffering cripples, each one of which tells 
its own story to the American Institute 
experts, upon whose experienced minds 
the various factors of salt, sugar, malt, 
yeast, yeast food, flours, proofing condi- 
tions and oven conditions quickly “regis- 
ter.” Free service to over 200 bakers 
has rescued many & bakery from condi- 
tions that were producing such freaks 
as the loaf in the picture. It is one of 
the services for which the baking indus- 
try organized into a national association. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERY NEWS 


Board of Trade Will Hold Annual Meeting 
on Oct. 17—Trenton Bakery 
to Enlarge 


Newark, N. J.—The New Jersey Bak- 
ers’ Board of Trade annual convention 
will be held on Oct. 17 at Achtelstetter’s, 
842 Broad Street, Newark. It was de- 
cided to make the meeting of special 
value to retail bakers by Rn it as 
practical as possible. ‘I'he banquet will 
have a number of prominent men as 
speakers, 





NEW JERSEY PLANT GROWING 

The New Jersey Cruller & Doughnut 
Co., which recently moved to its new 
plant, 1423-25 Liberty Avenue, Trenton, 
has let a contract for an entirely new 
bakery, located on property adjoining 
the present plant. It will be equipped 
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with the latest machinery, and will be 
one of the most up-to-date bakeries in 
the state. 

NOTES 


Charles Frei has taken over the bakery 
of Kaiser Bros., Elizabeth. . 

Adolph Juner, East Orange, has sold 
his bakery to Max Schaefer. 

Bacon Bros., Port Norris, have sold 
their bakery to G. H. Highnutt. 

John Wencher, Harrison, has sold his 
bakery to Hirtenstein & Huber. 

Harry Butcher, 847 Quinton Avenue 
Trenton, has reopened his bakery. 

Albert Kistner is the successor of I’ red 
Mueller in his bakery at Ridgewood 

Joseph Bohntinski now owns the bak- 
ery at 1065 Summit Street, Jersey City. 

Oscar Blum is now owner of the bak- 
ery at 283 Webster Avenue, Jersey City, 

Paul Wenzloff has taken over the bak- 
ery at 1016 South Broad Street, Trenton. 

Carl Krauth has bought E. Lemke’s 
bakery, 1226 Springfield Avenue, New- 
ark, 

Frank Moritz’ bakery, 535 Central Ay- 
enue, Newark, has been sold to Edniund 
Kain, 

Louis Di Torio, Bristol, has moved his 
bakery to 24 Cleveland Avenue, Morris- 
ville. 

T. Jehl, of Stelton, will open a cake 
bakery at 513 Raritan Avenue, Highand 
Park. 

The Daylight bakery, 106 Speedwell 
Avenue, Morristown, will move to new 
quarters. 

John Brenner has taken over Joseph 
Schuetz’s bakery, 763 South Orange Av- 
enue, Newark. 

Clement Mueller, 140 New York Av- 
enue, Newark, has sold his baker) to 
Adolph Pecht. 

Sam Ennis is the new proprietor of the 
United Baking Co., 710 Dubois Street, 
West Hoboken. 

Laconette & Etcheberry have succeed- 
ed Brachez & Fereri in the French bak- 
ery, Flemington. 

Robert Dassing, 508 South Orange Av- 
enue, Newark, has sold his bakery to 
Joseph Noppenberger. 

M. Gaudy, Montgomery and Bruns- 
wick streets, Trenton, is the first Newark 
baker to install the no-dough-time 
process. 

Albert A. Miller, 73 Ferrier Avenue, 
Trenton, has discontinued his bakery and 
has entered the macaroon manufactur- 
ing business. 

William Frey, who conducts a retail 
and wholesale bakery at 107 Union 
Street, Trenton, has installed a modern 
delivery system. 

M. Schelick, 128 Lalor Street, Trenton, 
has secured a contract to supply the in- 
mates of Mercer County jails and work- 
house with bread. 

William Gethings, 440 South Broad 
Street, Trenton, has leased the building 
at 201 Harrison Street in order to en- 
large his bakeshop and store rooms. 

Letters of incorporation have een 
ranied to the Brighton Baking Co. 
yracuse, the Central bakery, East Or- 
ange, and the Italian Union Bakery Co., 
Trenton, 


Bruno C. Scum. 





KENTUCKY BAKERS’ CONVENTIO’ 

W. L. Traxel, of Maysville, chairman 
of the convention committee, has formu- 
lated plans to make the convention of 
the Kentucky Master Bakers’ Assvvia- 
tion, to be held in Maysville, Oct. 16-17, 
attractive, both educationally and sovial- 
ly. The headquarters will be at the new 
Central Hotel. The registration oflice 
will be opened Oct. 15, the day preced- 
ing the opening of the convention proper. 

he Louisville Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation has arranged for a special car 
leaving Louisville at 1 p.m., Oct. 15, and 
extends an invitation to the trade to join 
its members. 

Maysville, being a historic point, offers 
many unusual attractions as a conven- 
tion city. A. Roth, of Newport, presi- 
dent of the association, is desirous of 4 
big attendance, and he and John Stehilin, 
of Louisville, the secretary, are working 
hard to make the convention a success. 
E. C. Pierce is chairman of the publicity 
committee. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


XXX: DOUGHS AND FERMENTATION 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


There has always been much that is 
mysterious and unknown about the fer- 
mentation of doughs. While there is a 
great deal that we know about this, and 
our knowledge is constantly increasing, 
still there are many things that we are 
unable to explain. We know that yeast 
and other agents of fermentation func- 
tion more ger | at high than at low 
temperatures; still, we are unable to ex- 
plain why doughs at higher temperatures 
in warmer doughrooms ferment much 
slower when the outside atmospheric 
temperature registers. zero, or less, than 
do cooler doughs in a cooler room when 
this atmospheric temperature registers 
80 or 90 degrees. 

We are also unable to explain why, 
with perfect humidity and temperature 
control within the doughroom and uni- 
form consistency and temperature of 
doughs, they ferment more rapidly on 
rainy than on dry days. We say this is 
caused by a variation in atmospheric 
pressure, but this does not furnish a sat- 
isfactory explanation. We do not fully 
understand the effect of barometric pres- 
sure on fermentation. 

The best we can do is to keep our 
doughrooms under as nearly perfect 
temperature and humidity control as is 
possible, and then somewhat vary the 
temperature of our doughs or sponges 
and in some instances that of the dough- 
room to meet outside conditions. 


FERMENTATION 


Fermentation is defined as including 
all of the chemical changes that take 
place within, a dough from the time 
made till converted into bread. This 
should also include all physical changes 
as well that occur within the dough dur- 
ing the time it is being made, and after- 
wards. 

It is generally conceded that our lat- 
est improved high speed mixers exert a 
pronounced effect on fermentation as a 
result of the physical changes produced 
during mixing. Some claim that the high 
speed mixer develops the gluten during 
mixing, while others say this mixer only 
mixes a better dough, effecting a better 
incorporation of the raw materials and 
putting into the dough a greater per- 
centage of water, which results in a 
better character of fermentation. Re- 
gardless of which theory is correct, this 
type of mixer does greatly improve the 
maturing of doughs. 

Bakers are constantly asking them- 
selves the question, Shall we install a 
high speed mixer? The answer to this 
is that if one’s volume of business war- 
rants the installation of a refrigeration 
plant or he is willing to use a large 
amount of ice during warm weather he 
should give serious consideration to the 
installation of a mixer of such type. 
During the hottest summer weather it is 
necessary to have water just above the 
freezing point in order to successfully 
operate these high speed dough mixers. 


YEAST FEEDING 


Many bakers are still without a clear 
conception of yeast feeding and the 
chemical and physical changes that take 
place during fermentation. When doughs 
are made there are certain enzymes or 
ferments that begin to function. These 
are present to a greater or less degree 
in every sponge or dough, regardless of 
the formula used in making them. 

One of these enzymes is Tsantens. This 
converts some of the starch of flour into 
malt sugar which, when caramelized, dur- 
ing baking, aids in the production of 
desired crust color or is further changed 
by another ferment, maltose, into glu- 
cose, which in turn furnishes one source 
of carbohydrate food for the yeast 
plants. 

Another enzyme, sucrose, converts cane 
or beet sugar into glucose, which serves 
the same purpose as glucose from malt 
sugar. 

A third enzyme, zymose, has the power 
of converting glucose into carbon dioxide 
gas and alcohol. 

A fourth, lactose, changes milk sugar 


into lacto glucose, which is acted upon 
by lactic bacteria (Bulgarius bacillus) 
and converted into lactic acid. Glucose 
from malt or cane sugar can be simi- 
larly converted by this bacteria. 

Still another class of enzymes, known 
as proteolytic enzymes, attack the gluten, 
changing the products into simpler forms 
during which the gluten is softened or 
matured. Lactic acid produced within 
the dough has a similar effect on the 
gluten. 

Yeast is a low form of plant life. One 
pound contains millions of one-cell 
plants. Within the sponge or dough 
these microscopic plants occupy the most 
prominent place in dough fermentation. 
They take up food, moisture and air, as 
do other plants, and grow and repro- 
duce. The foods consumed are carbo- 
hydrates, nitrogenous material and min- 
eral salts. The flour contains all of 
these, but not in a readily available or 
sufficiently concentrated state. Glucose 
from converted cane sugar and converted 
malt sugar (that added in malt extract 
or produced from starch of flour) fur- 
nishes the carbohydrate food for yeast. 
It cannot use glucose from milk sugar 
as a food. 

The broken down gluten and nitrog- 
enous material in yeast food supply the 
second important food for yeast. 

The third, mineral salts, is obtained 
from the flour, water, and possibly other 
ingredients, and from added yeast food. 
Yeast will grow well on flour and yeast 
food, as is evidenced in the fermenta- 
tion of a sponge. 

Nondiastatic malt is a malt extract or 
malt sugar in the liquid state, containing 
none of the starch converting enzyme, 
diastase. 

A highly refined, finely pulverized, 
white, dry malt sugar is now being suc- 
cessfully used by many bakers. It is 
still an open question as to whether it is 
preferable to use all cane or beet sugar, 
all malt sugar or sirup, or a mixture of 
cane or beet and malt sugar or sirup. 
Some bakers use all cane or beet sugar, 
and some all malt sugar or sirup. Most 
bread makers, however, still use a small 
quantity of malt and a larger amount 
of cane sugar. 

For yeast to grow and reproduce prop- 
erly, and a good character of fermenta- 
tion take place, with a minimum loss of 
raw material during fermentation, it is 
important that this yeast be supplied 
with an abundance of food in a readily 
available form. Therefore the impor- 
tance of one pound of yeast food per 
barrel of flour. : 

It has been determined from carefully 
conducted experiments that this quantity 
is necessary, along with the other foods 
within the sponge or —_ to properly 
feed the yeast. When old doughs result 
from the use of this quantity it will in- 
variably be found that too much yeast 
has been used, and the doughs set too 
warm, or fermented too long. 


KIND OF DOUGHS 


Another problem which confronts the 
manufacturers of bread is to determine 
whether a sponge or a straight dough is 
preferable, and then the most desirable 
time to ferment a sponge or dough in 
order to produce the best possible prod- 
ucts at the least possible production cost. 

These are problems for each baker to 
solve in his own shop or plant. What 
might prove most satisfactory with one 
might be entirely unsatisfactory in an- 
other. The kind of flour, climatic con- 
ditions, kind of bread demanded in a 
particular locality, capacity of plant, 
type of mixers and other equipment, and 
many other such things, are the deter- 
mining factors. 

There is too great a tendency for some 
field men to say “all the other bakers 
are doing this,” when, as a matter of 
fact, the reverse might be the case. Cer- 
tainly a baker should be open to convic- 
tion, look at things from all angles and 
encourage a free exchange of ideas, but 
he should possess self-confidence, and 


realize that methods to pursue should be 
largely determined by himself. 

In the larger plants there appear to 
be many distinct advantages in the 
sponge method. Some of these are: 
elimination of labor and human element 
involved in punching doughs; better 
character of fermentation and better 
control; full benefit of sugars in pro- 
ducing taste and bloom; larger loaf vol- 
ume and better grain and texture; less 
loss of more expensive malt and sugar 
during fermentation; and less yeast con- 


sumption. 
Good representative formulas for 
America and Canada: 
SPONGE 
America Canada 
a4. a. Borvrrreretrrce 400 400 
Water, ibs (variable)... 230 230 
Ces, DOU cee 6.0 nb000s0 5 5 
wees Gi Te fii ccsews 3 3 
Temperature, degrees ... 74-78 74-78 
Wes: DD oc sc eeeeeass 3%-4% 4-4% 
DOUGH 
America Canada 
SS) ee 200 200 
Water, Ibs (variable).... 115 115 
a 12 9 
a 3 3 
PN aks dea 6aks ome bin 12 9 
Shortening, Ibs ......... 12 9 
Se SE os0 56 obs 6 chew ees 10% 10% 
Temperature, degrees ... 79-81 80-82 
Time, hours ............ 4-% % 


Some of the apparent advantages of 
the straight dough are one mixing, econ- 
omy of time, sweeter taste, and simpler 
method of mixing. 

Representative formulas: 


America Canada 
ere ee rere 600 600 
Water, Ibs (variable).... 345 345 
. i Ae 9 6 
NG UD 60S Cewe cin cess 15 9 
Pri ee 3 3 
Ree 15 9 
Shortening, lbs ......... 15 9 
Es MD O65 APe wha 6s Neko ee 9 10% 
Yeast food, lbs ......... 3 3 
Temperature, degrees ... 78-80 79-81 
First punch, hours ..... 2 2 
Second punch, hours .... 1 1 


Bench or machine, hrs.. % % 

The much discussed no dough time 
might be used to advantage in small 
shops without control of high tempera- 
ture, where economy of fermenting time 
is important, during very warm weather 
when soft flours are used, and as an 
emergency dough when one finds himself 
entirely without bread. Better results 
are to be had with flours when the dough 
is given 30 minutes’ rest and rounded up 
a second time. Formulas: 


America Canada 

ONE: TOD i vecheteodcrae 600 600 
Water, Ibs (variable)... 350 350 
i. rere 15 15 
ON, UD os bec cededcens 12 9 
ES Te eee 3 3 
. 4.006508 Sek e aC 15 9 
Shortening, Ibs ......... 15 9 
OR AE rr re 9 9 
Yeast food, lbs ......... 3 3 
Temperature, degrees ... 88-90 88-90 
i rer rere None None 
Second punch ...c.c.cee None None 
Bench or machine ...... None None 
Unfortunately, much _ raisin bread 


made is of poor quality. To make a 
satisfactory raisin loaf it is necessary to 
use a rich formula such as the following: 





EE. Sosa naPLEN oe ka cake ee 2% 2uu 
Weer, THO CVAMIARO) «6 bocce veceess 115 
Yeast, lbs 3 
Sugar, lbs .. 24 
Malt, Ibs 2 
Milk, lbs ons 10 
SD, “TEND 6-010 Wide isle sie Kiviese oa 0s 8 
es ere eee 3 
SL GUNES 6 6.860.604 Wee ccseeesecse 70 
I 06-5 Se ei bs 0.44 060-0 1 
Temperature, degrees .........+.+.. 80-52 
Co Poe ee 2% 
MOGONE MUMGM, BOUTS 22 oc ccrccccccce 1 
BOMOMEMOD, DOGS 0 oics ccc vec ccsvess ce le 


The best grade of 100 per cent whole 
wheat, milled from the strongest wheat, 
must be used in making good whole 
wheat bread. The following is a good 
formula: 


ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 200 
Bo RR a 120 
» SE PS err Pee es 3 
I SU 60 SOs bs cbs cic t50 2 66800068 & 
Pe UD cc er rewe ri bvieeeeseseoncen 8 
ee ee eee 8 
LES 2 CN hwo & dia-we 5-664 0 64-66.0-0 5 3% 
Be es FD. bn eigenen sc casewceses 1 
Temperature, degrees .............. 86 
ES, MIL, 6.8 6 010-650 34400 2 
Second punch, hours ...........+... % 
po EE, eee eee % 


To definitely determine the most de- 
sirable formula and method to use, the 
most important thing to consider is 
quality of the finished product. The 
thing of next importance is cost of pro- 
duction. When considering additional 
yields one must be careful as to accurate 
scaling of divider and count. Then he 
must compare the value of the additional 
loaves produced or ingredients saved. 
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7 
with the cost Sy 2 rs 
There is no ot Ce se 


sons. 

After all, ¥ 
of one’s prod 
is the most imp. 
Generally speaking, ~ 
one’s daily, weekly, month 
sales will serve as a good guiac 
whether or not he is making bread tha. 
the public demands. One’s individual 
opinion might be misleading; that-of the 
masses is much more reliable, 


BREAD PRICE ATTACK FAILS 


Voluntary Reduction Contemplated if Flour 
Continues Cheap—Business Increases—In- 
dentured Apprentice System Advocated 








Mitwavuxkeg, W1s.—Wide agitation con- 
cerning the price of bread, inspired by a 
Socialist member of the Milwaukee com- 
mon council and smacking strongly of 
political propaganda, has subsided al- 
most as quickly as it arose, following the 
utter collapse of a “probe” called under 
municipal auspices. The entire lack of 
authority of the common council to enter 
such a field of activity was brought to 
attention early in the hearing by an opin- 
ion of the city attorney, and the matter 
was referred to the state department of 
markets. Despite the broad powers this 
body enjoys, it is believed unlikely that 
it will be able to accomplish anything of 
consequence, since its authority rests 
upon elements of restraint of trade, and 
none of these have made their appear- 
ance. 

Reports have been afloat that a reduc- 
tion in bread prices may come about 
Oct. 15 as a voluntary action on the 
part of bakers, who some time ago indi- 
cated their purpose of lowering the cost 
as soon as possible. The bakery trade 
has come out frankly and has gained 
public sympathy to a greater extent than 
usual under existing conditions. It has 
shown the people how the reduced cost 
of flour has been but a small relief in 
the conduct of the business under abnor- 
mally high costs of labor and delivery, 
as well as the major materials and in- 
gredients besides flour. 

It has been shown that, despite the 
lower cost of flour, the bakery trade is 
so situated that a drop in flour is not 
immediately reflected into bread prices, 
as shops carry considerable stocks of 
flour purchased at previous high prices, 
and these must be worked off before the 
cheaper flour gets into production. In 
the meantime there has been no way of 
determining whether the low price era 
in flour would be long-lived or pass 
quickly, having in mind the uncertainties 
of the period. 

The fact that the public has gained a 
better understanding thereby is manifest- 
ed by the steady increase in the sales 
of bread by wholesale bakeries and 
neighborhood shops in Milwaukee and 
throughout Wisconsin. It seems certain 
that more and more housewives are buy- 
ing baker’s bread. The commercial prod- 
uct has been made increasingly popular 
by the excellent and uniform quality bak- 
eries have imparted to it through the 
improvement of plants and equipment, 
and scientific knowledge properly ap- 
plied, With the passing of the basement 
shop and the other detrimental features 
of the old-fashioned bakery the public 
no longer is constantly confronted by the 
suggestion of uncleanliness. 

Reports from the larger industrial 
cities in Wisconsin agree that the busi- 
ness of bakers is growing steadily, not 
alone with respect to bread, but in 
cookies, cakes, pastries and other spe- 
cialties. Through the efforts of the 
American Bakery Institute the trade has 
become acquainted with methods of mak- 
ing palatable goods of umformly high 
quality and attained a production volume 
enabling it to sell these to the public at 
prices actually and visibly below the cost 
of baking them in the home. 

The healthy state of the Wisconsin 
trade was reflected by reports made dur- 
ing the annual state convention at Osh- 
kosh, Sept. 4-6. Leading topics of dis- 
cussion were the labor situation and the 
matter of protecting the smaller shops 
under the state workmen’s compensation 
act. With respect to labor, a long stride 
toward relief was promised by a co- 
operative movement between the bakers 
and the state industrial commission to 
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dough which is the other extreme. This 
is another process brought under control 
in the modern bakery to assure uniform- 
ity and quality. The physical variables 
which here enter into the manufacture 
are length of time in proof, temperature 
and humidity of proof box. 

When the racks leave the proof box, 
the dough is ready for the bake. The 
type of bake oven now being installed in 
most large bakeries is the travelling type. 
There is no question that this is the 
logical type of oven. Each loaf is in the 
bake almost to the second the same 
length of time as every other loaf, and 
passes through the same heat. But in 
the peel oven the first loaves into the 
oven are, of necessity, the last to come 
out, although they are often on the hot- 
test part of the hearth. The converse, 
of course, is true of the bread that is 
placed immediately in front of the door. 

The travelling oven has an endless belt 
of either steel or stone slabs upon which 
the bread is baked. All pan breads, all 
hearth breads and hard rolls are baked 
upon this travelling hearth. Dough en- 
ters one end of the oven and bread comes 
out at the other. In our plant the con- 
trol of this oven is simple. The hearth 
is driven through a variable pulley trans- 
mission, through a large worm gear on 
a shaft. At each end of this shaft are 
sprockets and chains which connect with 
the sprocket on the hearth shaft. The 
speed of travel of the oven or the num- 
ber of minutes it takes the hearth to 
travel the length of the oven is the bak- 
ing time. A speedometer recording this 
time is placed at the unloading end of 
the oven, and the variable pulley can be 
changed by a small crank just below 
the speedometer which, when operated, 
changes the pulley transmission, slowing 
or speeding up the hearth travel as occa- 
sion demands. 

The heat control is very flexible, in 
view of the fact that the oven is such a 
massive piece of masonry. By damper 
control the heat above the baking cham- 
ber, or top heat, can be raised or lowered 
100 degrees in 15 minutes. The bottom 
heat, or hearth heat, is controlled by the 
speed of travel, together with the reser- 
voir of heat in the furnaces. Recording 
and indicating pyrometers placed next 
to the superintendent’s office are a tell- 
tale as to the condition of this oven and 
also enable the head oven man to study 
his baking at all times and properly in- 
struct the fireman how to fire the oven. 
Ovens of this type use either coke, coal, 
oil, or gas for heating. 

As the hearth delivers the bread at the 
end of the oven, it is dumped from the 
pans and is carried away on belt convey- 
ors to the shipping room. A deflector 
evenly distributes the bread upon a 
travelling screen, where it remains any- 
where from 40 minutes to two hours, 
or until it is cooled ready for wrapping. 
When the bread comes from this travel- 
ling cooler, it is conveyed to the wrap- 
ping machines, where it is wrapped, and 
orders filled before it is placed on bread 
racks. This equipment is insurance 
against the wrapping of bread while 
yet warm, a practice which ruins quality 
and tends to develop mold. The proper 
method for cooling and the proper con- 
ditions under which bread is best cooled 
is a problem which needs attention. 

I have now carried you through the 
different steps in bread manufacture and 
have called your attention to many va- 
riables, mostly physical, which affect the 
finished loaf. It is very evident that 
the time element is a big factor in the 
control of production. The making and 
putting into execution of a time schedule 
for a bread plant is work which best can 
be done by the scientifically trained man, 

All operations, from the time the 
doughs are mixed until the bread is 
wrapped ready for delivery, are syn- 
chronized operations. A mixing pro- 
gramme must be made which will feed 
the conditioned doughs to the shop at 
a speed which enables the make-up ma- 
chinery to operate continuously. The 
rounder takes the output of the divider; 
the overhead proofer properly conveys 
the output of the rounder; the molder 
must efficiently mold into loaves the out- 
put of the proofer. 

Then the steam box capacity must be 
large enough to hold all the pan bread 
on racks until ready for the oven; the 
speed of travel or time of bake must be 
such as to take the proofed bread when 
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ready. The conveyors and coolers which 
carry the bread from the ovens must 
take the oven capacity, and the wrap- 
ping machines must wrap the bread as 
fast as they receive it. To keep this 
chain of operations working smoothly 
and to capacity is work for a specialist. 

There is no doubt of the fascination in 
bread manufacture to the chemist and 
engineer. Such closely synchronized op- 
erations, together with the many yet un- 
solved colloidal chemical and physical 
problems, offer to the chemist an ex- 
cellent chance to apply individual re- 
search and theory in a large commercial 
way. In this game one is dealing with 
complex organic life and growth from 
the time the dough is mixed, through all 
stages of fermentation, as far as the ul- 
timate consumption of the bread. For, 
although fermentation and enzymatic 
action is arrested in the baked loaf, bac- 
teria and mold growth almost immediate- 
ly begin. To properly control and en- 
courage healthy fermentation and fa- 
vorable enzymatic organic changes, and 
as far as possible to inhibit the growth 





of the over-tall top. Then he “deducted” 
that this was the life history of the of- 
fending loaf. 

“I believe,” he said, “it was all right 
till it reached the oven. Then the mys- 
terious operations of yeast made the 
trouble. The oven was hot on the bot- 
tom but cold on top. As the bread be- 
gan to bake the yeast in the bottom half 
was killed and ceased operations. But 
the yeast in the upper half went right on 
fermenting and giving an additional sup- 
ply of carbon dioxide and alcohol. This 
put a pressure under the lid of the loaf 
—that is, the crust—and the lid was 
tilted, so to speak. That is, the top crust 
was pushed upward. It was hard enough 
to retain the gas, and the weakest point 
had to give. The weakest point was the 
side walls, above the level of the pan. 
These began to sag inward as the top 
rose, and finally the heat killed the re- 
maining yeast cells and left the loaf to 
complete its baking in its curiously mis- 
shapen form.” 

After the deduction had been made 
that a lack of top heat in the oven was 
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and spread of wild yeasts, bacteria, and 
molds, and to combine raw materials 
which will give the most nutritious and 
palatable loaf, is the problem science is 
solving today in making and keeping 
bread, in truth as well a& in fiction, the 
staff of life. 





WHAT CAUSED IT? 





A Queer Loaf that Told Its Story to ‘an 
Expert—Oven Hot on Bottom and Cold 
on Top Dissipates Baker’s Profits 


When a loaf of bread comes out of 
the oven looking in shape like a cross 
section of a railroad rail, what’s the 
answer? Experts have been guessing at 
the cause of such a loaf. By looking at 
its picture reproduced herewith you can 
make your own guess, before reading 
further to find the answer made by O. W. 
Hall, “doctor of sick loaves” at the 
American Institute of Baking. The loaf 
reached Mr. Hall with a query from a 
puzzled baker who had given up trying 
to guess the cause of it. All he knew 
was that an ovenful of such loaves had 
turned a month’s profit into red ink. 

Everybody at the American Institute 
took a guess at the source of the damage, 
and then Mr. Hall put “two and two to- 
gether” and prepared a report which 
stopped the trouble very quickly. The 
“twos” he put together were the two 
sunken sides, which he believed were 
closely related in cause to the large holes 
near the top of the loaf. These in turn 
he believed were related to the two halves 


to blame the baker was told by wire to 
increase his top heat. The plan seemed 
to work, as all was soon reported well. 
The loaf is a sample of hundreds of 
suffering cripples, each one of which tells 
its own story to the American Institute 
experts, upon whose experienced minds 
the various factors of salt, sugar, malt, 
yeast, yeast food, flours, proofing condi- 
tions and oven conditions quickly “regis- 
ter.” Free service to over 200 bakers 
has rescued many & bakery from condi- 
tions that were producing such freaks 
as the loaf in the picture. It is one of 
the services for which the baking indus- 
try organized into a national association. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERY NEWS 


Board of Trade Will Hold Annual Meeting 
on Oct. 17—Trenton Bakery 
to Enlarge 


Newark, N. J.—The New Jersey Bak- 
ers’ Board of Trade annual convention 
will be held on Oct. 17 at Achtelstetter’s, 
842 Broad Street, Newark. It was de- 
cided to make the meeting of special 
value to retail bakers by Corian it as 
practical as possible. ‘lhe banquet will 
have a number of prominent men as 
speakers, 





NEW JERSEY PLANT GROWING 

The New Jersey Cruller & Doughnut 
Co., which recently moved to its new 
plant, 1423-25 Liberty Avenue, Trenton, 
has let a contract for an entirely new 
bakery, located on property adjoining 
the present plant. It will be equipped 
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with the latest machinery, and will be 
one of the most up-to-date bakeries in 
the state. 

NOTES 

Charles Frei has taken over the bakery 
of Kaiser Bros., Elizabeth. , 

Adolph Juner, East Orange, has sold 
his bakery to Max Schaefer. 

Bacon Bros., Port Norris, have sold 
their bakery to G. H. Highnutt. 

John Wencher, Harrison, has sold his 
bakery to Hirtenstein & Huber. 

Harry Butcher, 847 Quinton Avenue, 
Trenton, has reopened his bakery. 

Albert Kistner is the successor of I’ red 
Mueller in his bakery at Ridgewood 

Joseph Bohntinski now owns the |ak- 
ery at 1065 Summit Street, Jersey City, 

Oscar Blum is now owner of the hak- 
ery at 283 Webster Avenue, Jersey City. 

Paul Wenzloff has taken over the bak- 
ery at 1016 South Broad Street, Trenton. 

Carl Krauth has bought E. Lemke’s 
bakery, 1226 Springfield Avenue, New- 
ark, 

Frank Moritz’ bakery, 535 Central Ay- 
enue, Newark, has been sold to Edniund 
Kain, 

Louis Di Torio, Bristol, has move: his 
bakery to 24 Cleveland Avenue, Morris- 
ville. 

T. Jehl, of Stelton, will open a cake 
bakery at 513 Raritan Avenue, Highiand 
Park. 

The Daylight bakery, 106 Speedwell 
Avenue, Morristown, will move to new 
quarters. 

John Brenner has taken over Joseph 
Schuetz’s bakery, 763 South Orange Av- 
enue, Newark. 

Clement Mueller, 140 New York Av- 
enue, Newark, has sold his bakery to 
Adolph Pecht. 

Sam Ennis is the new proprietor of the 
United Baking Co., 710 Dubois Street, 
West Hoboken. 

Laconette & Etcheberry have succeed- 
ed Brachez & Fereri in the French bak- 
ery, Flemington. 

Robert Dassing, 508 South Orange Av- 
enue, Newark, has sold his bakery to 
Joseph Noppenberger. 

M. Gaudy, Montgomery and Bruns- 
wick streets, Trenton, is the first Newark 
baker to install the no-dough-time 
process. 

Albert A. Miller, 73 Ferrier Avenue, 
Trenton, has discontinued his bakery and 
has entered the macaroon manufactur- 
ing business. 

William Frey, who conducts a retail 
and wholesale bakery at 107 Union 
Street, Trenton, has installed a modern 
delivery system. 

M. Schelick, 128 Lalor Street, Trenton, 
has secured a contract to supply the in- 
mates of Mercer County jails and work- 
house with bread. 

William Gethings, 440 South Broad 
Street, Trenton, has leased the building 
at 201 Harrison Street in order to en- 
large his bakeshop and store rooms. 

Letters of incorporation have |een 
granted to the Brighton Baking Co, 
Syracuse, the Comma bakery, East Or- 
ange, and the Italian Union Bakery Co. 
Trenton, 

Bruno C. Scum. 





KENTUCKY BAKERS’ CONVENTIO’ 

W. L. Traxel, of Maysville, chairman 
of the convention committee, has formu- 
lated plans to make the convention of 
the Kentucky Master Bakers’ Assvu<ia- 
tion, to be held in Maysville, Oct. 16-17, 
attractive, both educationally and sovial- 
ly. The headquarters will be at the new 
Central Hotel. The registration otlice 
will be opened Oct. 15, the day preced- 
ng Oe opening of the convention projet. 

he Louisville Master Bakers’ Ass0- 
ciation has arranged for a special car 
leaving Louisville at 1 p.m., Oct. 15, and 
extends an invitation to the trade to jvin 
its members. 

Maysville, being a historic point, offers 
many unusual attractions as a convel- 
tion city. A. Roth, of Newport, presi- 
dent of the association, is desirous of 4 
big attendance, and he and John Stehilin, 
of Louisville, the secretary, are working 
hard to make the convention a success. 
E. C. Pierce is chairman of the publicity 
committee. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


XXX: DOUGHS AND FERMENTATION 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


There has always been much that is 
mysterious and unknown about the fer- 
mentation of doughs. While there is a 
great deal that we know about this, and 
our knowledge is constantly increasing, 
still there are many things that we are 
unable to explain. We know that yeast 
and other agents of fermentation func- 
tion more rapidly at high than at low 
temperatures; still, we are unable to ex- 
plain why doughs at higher temperatures 
in warmer doughrooms ferment much 
slower when the outside atmospheric 
temperature registers zero, or less, than 
do cooler doughs in a cooler room when 
this atmospheric temperature registers 
80 or 90 degrees. 

We are also unable to explain why, 
with perfect humidity and temperature 
control within the doughroom and uni- 
form consistency and temperature of 
doughs, they ferment more rapidly on 
rainy than on dry days. We say this is 
caused by a variation in atmospheric 
pressure, but this does not furnish a sat- 
isfactory explanation. We do not fully 
understand the effect of barometric pres- 
sure on fermentation. 

The best we can do is to keep our 
doughrooms under as nearly perfect 
temperature and humidity control as is 
possible, and then somewhat vary the 
temperature of our doughs or sponges 
and in some instances that of the dough- 
room to meet outside conditions. 


FERMENTATION 


Fermentation is defined as including 
all of the chemical changes that take 
place within, a dough from the time 
made till converted into bread. This 
should also include all physical changes 
as well that occur within the dough dur- 
ing the time it is being made, and after- 
wards, 

It is generally conceded that our lat- 
est improved high speed mixers exert a 
pronounced effect on fermentation as a 
result of the physical changes produced 
during mixing. Some claim that the high 
speed mixer develops the gluten during 
mixing, while others say this mixer only 
mixes a better dough, effecting a better 
incorporation of the raw materials and 
putting into the dough a greater per- 
centage of water, which results in a 
better character of fermentation. Re- 
gardless of which theory is correct, this 
type of mixer does greatly improve the 
maturing of doughs. 

Bakers are constantly asking them- 
selves the question, Shall we install a 
high speed mixer? ‘The answer to this 
is that if one’s volume of business war- 
rants the installation of a refrigeration 
plant or he is willing to use a large 
amount of ice during warm weather he 
should give serious consideration to the 
installation of a mixer of such type. 
During the hottest summer weather it is 
necessary to have water just above the 
freezing point in order to successfully 
operate these high speed dough mixers. 


YEAST FEEDING 


Many bakers are still without a clear 
conception of yeast feeding and the 
chemical and physical changes that take 
place during fermentation. When doughs 
are made there are certain enzymes or 
ferments that begin to function. These 
are present to a greater or less degree 
in every sponge or dough, regardless of 
the formula used in making them. 

One of these enzymes is diastase. This 
converts some of the starch of flour into 
malt sugar which, when caramelized, dur- 
ing baking, aids in the production of 
desired crust color or is further changed 
by another ferment, maltose, into glu- 
cose, which in turn furnishes one source 
of carbohydrate food for the yeast 
plants. 

Another enzyme, sucrose, converts cane 
or beet sugar into gluéose, which serves 
the same purpose as glucose from malt 
sugar, 

A third enzyme, zymose, has the power 
of converting glucose into carbon dioxide 
gas and alcohol. 

A fourth, lactose, changes milk sugar 


into lacto glucose, which is acted upon 
by lactic bacteria (Bulgarius bacillus) 
and converted into lactic acid. Glucose 
from malt or cane sugar can be simi- 
larly converted by this bacteria. 

Still another class of enzymes, known 
as proteolytic enzymes, attack the gluten, 
changing the products into simpler forms 
during which the gluten is softened or 
matured. Lactic acid produced within 
the dough has a similar effect on the 
gluten. 

Yeast is a low form of plant life. One 
pound contains millions of one-cell 
plants. Within the sponge or dough 
these microscopic plants occupy the most 
prominent place in dough fermentation. 
They take up food, moisture and air, as 
do other plants, and grow and repro- 
duce. The foods consumed are carbo- 
hydrates, nitrogenous material and min- 
eral salts. The flour contains all of 
these, but not in a readily available or 
sufficiently concentrated state. Glucose 
from converted cane sugar and converted 
malt sugar (that added in malt extract 
or produced from starch of flour) fur- 
nishes the carbohydrate food for yeast. 
It cannot use glucose from milk sugar 
as a food. 

The broken down gluten and nitrog- 
enous material in yeast food supply the 
second important food for yeast. 

The third, mineral salts, is obtained 
from the flour, water, and possibly other 
ingredients, and from added yeast food. 
Yeast will grow well on flour and yeast 
food, as is evidenced in the fermenta- 
tion of a sponge. 

Nondiastatic malt is a malt extract or 
malt sugar in the liquid state, containing 
none of the starch converting enzyme, 
diastase. 

A highly refined, finely pulverized, 
white, dry malt sugar is now being suc- 
cessfully used by many bakers. It is 
still an open question as to whether it is 
preferable to use all cane or beet sugar, 
all malt sugar or sirup, or a mixture of 
cane or beet and malt sugar or sirup. 
Some bakers use all cane or beet sugar, 
and some all malt sugar or sirup. Most 
bread makers, however, still use a small 
quantity of malt and a larger amount 
of cane sugar. 

For yeast to grow and reproduce prop- 
erly, and a good character of fermenta- 
tion take place, with a minimum loss of 
raw material during fermentation, it is 
important that this yeast be supplied 
with an abundance of food in a readily 
available form. Therefore the impor- 
tance of one pound of yeast food per 
barrel of flour. ; 

It has been determined from carefully 
conducted experiments that this quantity 
is necessary, along with the other foods 
within the sponge or — to properly 
feed the yeast. When old doughs result 
from the use of this quantity it will in- 
variably be found that too much yeast 
has been used, and the doughs set too 
warm, or fermented too long. 


KIND OF DOUGHS 


Another problem which confronts the 
manufacturers of bread is to determine 
whether a sponge or a straight dough is 
preferable, and then the most desirable 
time to ferment a sponge or dough in 
order to produce the best possible prod- 
ucts at the least possible production cost. 

These are problems for each baker to 
solve in his own shop or plant. . What 
might prove most satisfactory with one 
might be entirely unsatisfactory in an- 
other. The kind of flour, climatic con- 
ditions, kind of bread demanded in a 
particular locality, capacity of plant, 
type of mixers and other equipment, and 
many other such things, are the deter- 
mining factors. 

There is too great a tendency for some 
field men to say “all the other bakers 
are doing this,” when, as a matter of 
fact, the reverse might be the case. Cer- 
tainly a baker should be open to convic- 
tion, look at things from all angles and 
encourage a free exchange of ideas, but 
he should possess self-confidence, and 


realize that methods to pursue should be 
largely determined by himself. 

In the larger plants there appear to 
be many distinct advantages in the 
sponge method. Some of these are: 
elimination of labor and human element 
involved in punching doughs; better 
character of fermentation and better 
control; full benefit of sugars in pro- 
ducing taste and bloom; larger loaf vol- 
ume and better grain and texture; less 
loss of more expensive malt and sugar 
during fermentation; and less yeast con- 
sumption. 

Good _ representative 
America and Canada: 


formulas for 


SPONGE 


America Canada 
Sh Perr ree 400 400 
Water, lbs (variable)... 230 230 
WO BEE cs isencanace's ea 5 5 
Yeast food, lbs ......... 3 3 
Temperature, degrees ... 74-78 74-78 
Time, hours ............ 3%-4% 4-4% 

DOUGH 

America Canada 
a eer 200 200 
Water, lbs (variable).... 115 115 
OEE Sabb occ'eesanee 12 9 
a Ber ee eee 3 3 
EG. Dk @ nent 60 He we 460 12 9 
Shortening, Ibs ......... 12 9 
Sets OE 60%.63 64060 vetoes 10% 10% 
Temperature, degrees ... 79-81 80-82 
Were, MOOS. oka <avenee® 4-% ly 


Some of the apparent advantages of 
the straight dough are one mixing, econ- 
omy of time, sweeter taste, and simpler 
method of mixing. 

Representative formulas: 


America Canada 
ey. GE venceenecvwtes 600 600 
Water, lbs (variable).... 345 345 
.. SSS 9 6 
SS, BD 6.005:040:0 58 b020 15 9 
SS rere re 3 3 
SS WE ts 343 4s wen ke owss 15 9 
Shortening, Ibs ......... 15 9 
ae 9 10% 
Feast Heed, WS .cccccece 3 3 
Temperature, degrees ... 78-80 79-81 
First punch, hours ..... 2 2 
Second punch, hours .... 1 1 
Bench or machine, hrs.. Vy % 


2 

The much discussed no dough time 
might be used to advantage in small 
shops without control of high tempera- 
ture, where economy of fermenting time 
is important, during very warm weather 
when soft flours are used, and as an 
emergency dough when one finds himself 
entirely without bread. Better results 
are to be had with flours when the dough 
is given 30 minutes’ rest and rounded up 
a second time. Formulas: 


America Canada 

PROOF, We .vccresacecccs 600 600 
Water, Ibs (variable)... 350 350 
Os SMD wv unicceecseesae 15 15 
Ss WE cb 56s Seka heck s 12 9 
MD AST 3 3 
i” ere rr 15 9 
GROTTO, BRD .cccccsee 15 9 
Ss ME Shes ectcesecee 9 9 
TORRE FOGG, TRO .os.0c cece 3 3 
Temperature, degrees ... 88-90 88-90 
PeOOt PUG cecccceseecs None None 
Second punch .......... None None 
Bench or machine ...... None None 
Unfortunately, much _ raisin bread 


made is of poor quality. To make a 
satisfactory raisin loaf it is necessary to 
use a rich formula such as the following: 





a Se PPE ere ee eee ek 2v0 
Wreter, TRS CVARIRBIO) 2 oasis vececss 115 
Yeast, Ibs .... we 3 
Sugar, lbs .... 24 
Malt, Ibs Fees 1000 5.50.0 eee ala oes 2 
OS Sra? CRT RET er er. eer 10 
EE (G5 6-6 Wes oa bik's Gab wee a 0d 8 
SS ee ere reer eee 3 
PE, EEO bs cesuccccecseceseueees 70 
Wemst Food, IPG ..cscscccsescccceccs 1 
Temperature, degrees ............5.+ 80-52 
 & Se "RSA re 2% 
Second punch, hours .......0-esceee 1 
PY TOO 6.033400 6 4.0000 Views os Vy 


The best grade of 100 per cent whole 
wheat, milled from the strongest wheat, 
must be used in making good whole 
wheat bread. The following is a good 
formula: ; 


SD a's Vc bu awed bows cated sese< 200 
Ween, FOS. CVRSIRRES) nc ev ecacseceon 120 
(SO Pe ee eee 3 
SN: do deeb sods ce ease Kee eaeed 8 
yp PRA cere eee eee 8 
CP) 5.66.0 6 <0 phase eg eaene & 
OSS A ae eres ere ee Pee 3% 
We TOG, TBE on cd se soas Kawewdoncs 1 
Temperature, degrees .........-..:% 80 
First punch, hours ........ bo 2 
Second punch, hours ‘ % 
BERCHIMGS, BOUTS cwcccccsseccsvevecs % 





To definitely determine the most de- 
sirable formula and method to use, the 
most important thing to consider is 
quality of the finished product. The 
thing of next importance is cost of pro- 
duction. When considering additional 
yields one must be careful as to accurate 
scaling of divider and count. Then he 
must compare the value of the additional 
loaves produced or ingredients saved. 
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with the cost of raw materials added. 
There is no other way to make compari- 
sons. 

After all, the acceptance or rejection 
of one’s product by the bread consumers 
is the most important thing to consider. 
Generally speaking, a close study of 
one’s daily, weekly, monthly and annual 
sales will serve as a good guide as to 
whether or not he is making bread that 
the public demands. One’s individual 
opinion might be misleading; that of the 
masses is much more‘ reliable, 


BREAD PRICE ATTACK FAILS 


Voluntary Reduction Contemplated if Flour 
Continues Cheap—Business Increases—In- 
dentured Apprentice System Advocated 








Mitwavxkeeg, W1s.—Wide agitation con- 
cerning the price of bread, inspired by a 
Socialist member of the Milwaukee com- 
mon council and smacking strongly of 
political propaganda, has subsided al- 
most as quickly as it arose, following the 
utter collapse of a “probe” called under 
municipal auspices. The entire lack of 
authority of the common council to enter 
such a field of activity was brought to 
attention early in the hearing by an opin- 
ion of the city attorney, and the matter 
was referred to the state department of 
markets. Despite the broad powers this 
body enjoys, it is believed unlikely that 
it will be able to accomplish anything of 
consequence, since its authority rests 
upon elements of restraint of trade, and 
none of these have made their appear- 
ance. 

Reperts have been afloat that a reduc- 
tion in bread prices may come about 
Oct. 15 as a voluntary action on the 
part of bakers, who some time ago indi- 
cated their purpose of lowering the cost 
as soon as possible. The bakery trade 
has come out frankly and has gained 
public sympathy to a greater extent than 
usual under existing conditions. It has 
shown the people how the reduced cost 
of flour has been but a small relief in 
the conduct of the business under abnor- 
mally high costs of labor and delivery, 
as well as the major materials and in- 
gredients besides flour. 

It has been shown that, despite the 
lower cost of flour, the bakery trade is 
so situated that a drop in flour is not 
immediately reflected into bread prices, 
as shops carry considerable stocks of 
flour purchased at previous high prices, 
and these must be worked off before the 
cheaper flour gets into production. In 
the meantime there has been no way of 
determining whether the low price era 
in flour would be long-lived or pass 
quickly, having in mind the uncertainties 
of the period. 

The fact that the public has gained a 
better understanding thereby is manifest- 
ed by the steady increase in the sales 
of bread by wholesale bakeries and 
neighborhood shops in Milwaukee and 
throughout Wisconsin. It seems certain 
that more and more housewives are buy- 
ing baker’s bread. The commercial prod- 
uct has been made increasingly popular 
by the excellent and uniform quality bak- 
eries have imparted to it through the 
improvement of plants and equipment, 
and scientific knowledge properly ap- 
plied, With the passing of the basement 
shop and the other detrimental features 
of the old-fashioned bakery the public 
no longer is constantly confronted by the 
suggestion of uncleanliness. 

eports from the larger industrial 
cities in Wisconsin agree that the busi- 
ness of bakers is growing steadily, not 


-alone with respect to bread, but in 


cookies, cakes, pastries and other spe- 
cialties. Through the efforts of the 
American Bakery Institute the trade has 
become acquainted with methods of mak- 
ing palatable goods of umformly high 
quality and attained a production volume 
enabling it to sell these to the public at 
prices actually and visibly below the cost 
of baking them in the home. 

The healthy state of the Wisconsin 
trade was reflected by reports made dur- 
ing the annual state convention at Osh- 
kosh, Sept. 4-6. Leading topics of dis- 
cussion were the labor situation and the 
matter of protecting the smaller shops 
under the state workmen’s compensation 
act. With respect to labor, a long stride 
toward relief was promised by a co- 
operative movement between the bakers 
and the state industrial commission to 
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establish a system of indentured ap- 
prenticeships, similar to the systems al- 
ready existing in the machine shop, jew- 
elry and plumbers’ trades. 

Concerning insurance, approximately 
enough bakers indicated their desire to 
take out policies so that the recently 
established Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co. 
of Wisconsin is an assured success. The 
mutual is able to provide protection at 
a cost considerably under stock company 
rates, which in many instances were pro- 
hibitive to small bakers. 

Wisconsin bakers also intend to par- 
ticipate actively in the annual Wisconsin 
State Fair at Milwaukee, beginning in 
1924. At the 1923 fair the state dairy 
and food department conducted a large 
exhibit, and upon the suggestion of C. 
J. Kremer, state bakery inspector, the 
association will have a practical bakery 
in operation on the fair grounds next 
year, and believes it will be possible to 
finance the enterprise to a large extent 
by selling bakery lunches on a commer- 
cial scale. 

The membership of the Wisconsin as- 
sociation was materially increased by the 
acceptance of the following applications: 
William Teihart, Butternut Baking Co., 
Quality Baking Co., Michael Bloechel, 
William Sitte, Oshkosh; Will G. Doerfler 
and Arthur W. Holmes, Waupaca; Au- 
gust Schimke, Jr., New London; Nels 
C. Nelsen, Brillion; J. F. Barkow, rep- 
resentative Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee; Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn; Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and B, E. Crawford, Osh- 
kosh, sponsored by R. P. Hanson, Osh- 
kosh; Gabriel Roth, Jr., sponsored by E. 
Marheine; Frank Kachelmeyer, Slinger; 
Michael Mueller, Plymouth; Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; Degentesh 
Bros., Milwaukee, sponsored by Joseph 
T. Fischer, North Milwaukee; Gust Bath, 
Milwaukee; Jenon Wellenon, Green Bay; 
W. A. Rose, Burlington; Davis Bread 
Co., Oshkosh; W. F. Woelz, Kaukauna; 
E. W. Klosterman, sponsored by Secre- 
tary Joseph W. Pinzer, Milwaukee. 

A steadily mounting volume of busi- 
ness being done by the bakery industry 
in Milwaukee and throughout Wisconsin 
is also indicated by yeast sales. The Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, is 
hardly able to keep up with the demand, 
despite the fact that it has continued its 
extensive plant enlargement programme 
without interruption, and is at present 
engaged in further enlargements. 


NOTES 


The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 915 
Central Avenue, Milwaukee, has recently 
added another oven. 

Kallerud Bros., St. Paul, Minn., have 
purchased the Quality bake shop, Du- 
rand, Wis., from Oscarson & Trigstad. 

Frank Lintner, for many years one of 
the leading men of the bakery trade in 
Racine, Wis., is engaged in an extensive 
tour of Europe. 

Jerry Van Ness, of St. Paul, Minn., 
has been engaged as head baker of the 
Crandon (Wis.) Baking Co., succeeding 
William Erickson, who resigned on 
Sept. 1. 

N. J. La Vergne, owner of the M. & 
M. bakery, Marinette, Wis., has acquired 
the Peshtigo (Wis.) Bakery, operated for 
several years by Andrew Angell, who ex- 
pects to engage in other business in Min- 
neapolis. 

The Weber Bakery Co. has been incor- 
porated at Madison, Wis., with $10,000 
capital stock, to manufacture and deal 
in bread and other bakery products, sup- 
plies, materials, etc., by Nicholas E., W. 
G. and Anna E. Weber. 


William Travis and Arthur Teskey, co- 
partners in a retail bakery at Waukesha, 
Wis., have filed voluntary petitions in 
bankruptcy, individually and as partners. 
They claim assets of $2,313, with no ex- 
emptions, and admit liabilities of $4,060. 


State bakery inspectors recently vis- 
ited bakeshops in Milwaukee which had 
a record of uncleanliness, and a half 
dozen arrests and convictions were se- 
cured for sales of bread and rolls con- 
taining —— matter, mainly cigarette 
stubs or quids of chewing tobacco. 


The Muhs Bakery Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 
has incorporated, with $100,000 capital, 
to conduct a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness. Ten years ago Fred Muhs opened 
a small bakery at 1123 Geele Avenue, 
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which five years later was supplanted by 
a larger shop. Two years ago a retail 
store was established at 813 North Eighth 
Street. 

Piper Bros., a leading wholesale and 
retail baking concern of Madison, Wis., 
expect to start operations in their new 
bakeshop at East Washington Avenue 
and Brearly Street about Oct. 1. A fea- 
ture of the factory is the placing of the 
ovens outside the main building. Piper 
Bros, also are building a retail store on 
North Hamilton Street. 

The M. Carpenter Baking Co., 102 Sev- 
enth Street, Milwaukee, one of the lead- 
ing wholesale concerns of the state, has 
let contracts for the construction of two 
additions, one 40x104, with basement, and 
the other 50x60, without basement. The 
present ri was built only a few years 
ago, and since that time some enlarge- 
ment has been necessary each year. 

Citizens of Richland Center, Wis., have 
come to the defense of A. J. Dettman, 
operating a local bakery, who has been 
threatened with prosecution by the state 
industrial commission on charges of per- 
mitting minors to work in his shop dur- 
ing the past summer without a permit. 
Mr. Dettman engaged the son of a neigh- 
bor in poor circumstances, who lacked a 
month of being 17 years of age, to work 
from four to eight hours a day, paying 
him $10 per week, with room and break- 
fast. It was impossible to obtain a per- 
mit because of difficulty in getting the 
boy’s birth record. A younger brother, 
aged 12, helped pack bread in baskets, 
working about 114 hours a day for one 
week, for which he was paid $6, spent 
for shoes, cap and school supplies. 
Friends of Mr. Dettman rallied to his 
support and have given wide publicity to 
the circumstances by communications in 
daily and weekly newspapers in the vicin- 
ity, and in view of the mitigating situa- 
tion it is believed that the commission 
will not press its prosecution of the 
technical violation of the code. 


L, E. Mever. 





ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 


Bread Prices Firm, Except in San Diego— 
Bakers Buying Flour and Sugar Ahead 
—Delivery Costs Reduced 





Seatrie, Wasu.—Little change is not- 
ed in bakery conditiohs along the Pa- 
cific Coast. Outputs are slightly heavier, 
probably because of the return of resi- 
dents to the city from vacations. The 
increase possibly amounts to around 10 
per cent, and a further one is anticipat- 
ed in the near future as school gets un- 
der way. ° 

Bread prices hold at last month’s fig- 
ures, with perhaps a trifle more price 
cutting, but nothing serious. The only 
district not holding up is San Diego, 
where a bread war is on that promises to 
be serious. Throughout the rest of the 
territory prices are 7@8c for the 1-lb, 
and 101/,@12c for the 1¥,-lb loaf. 

Bakers are buying heavier than for 
several months, using more new wheat 
flour in their blends than formerly, in an 
effort to make their old flour last long- 
er. The larger wholesalers show a ten- 
dency to stock up on the present market. 

Bakers with depleted stocks of sugar 
in July and August are determined not 
to be caught again, and have been buy- 
ing heavily for future needs on the ris- 
ing market. Less sugar is being used 
in the mix than for some time. 

Continued low-priced gasoline is help- 
ing reduce delivery cost. In some places, 
bakers are buying gasoline as low as l4c 
per gallon. 


SERVICE ASSOCIATION FORMED 


The Bakers’ Technical and Service As- 
sociation of Southern California was re- 
cently perfected in Los Angeles. Mem- 
bership is made up of bakery superin- 
tendents and technical men of the south- 
ern territory, and its object is to teach 
bakers more of the science of baking and 
advanced methods of fermentation and 
mixing. Special attention will be given 
to sanitation in shops, and to the de- 
velopment of apprentices. It is planned 
to later develop a technical school to 
train young bakers for the work. Seven- 
teen members were enrolled at the first: 
meeting, and 35 at the second. A great 
deal of interest is being taken in the 
new organization by southern California 








bakers. N. W. Johnson, superintendent 
of Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch bak- 
eries, was elected president. 


NOTES 


C. E. Foster, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, and Mrs, Foster, 
attended the national convention at 
French Lick and spent two weeks visit- 
ing relatives and friends in the Middle 
West. H. H. Haynes, of the same firm, 
and Mrs. Haynes, attended the conven- 
tion on their way east, where they plan 
spending several months. 

William Harde has sold the Purity 
bakery, Martinez, Cal., to Jacob Stolshek. 

Neeley & Brewster are installing an 
oven and machinery in their bakery at 
El Monte, Cal. 

The Davidson Bread Co., Portland, 
will install a pan greasing and air clean- 
ing system. Eugene Davidson is pro- 
prietor. 

William Cook, chief engineer for the 
Washington Bakeries Corporation, Seat- 
tle, recently spent two weeks in Rainier 
National Park. 

N. DeBruen has sold his North End 
bakery, Hoquiam, Wash., to O. E. Pitt- 
mann, of Aberdeen. 

Barker’s bakery, Bellingham, Wash., 
has installed a new oven. 

Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch bak- 
eries, Los Angeles, have placed an order 
for an American divider, 

Robert Davidson, formerly in the bak- 
ing business in Seattle, is now sales man- 
ager of the Washington Bakeries Cor- 
poration, Seattle. During the past two 
years Mr. Davidson has been with the 
Mackechnie Bread Co., Los Angeles. 

Miss Maud Pemberton, Seattle, spent 
two weeks in Rainier National Park last 
month, being called home by the illness 
of her brother, Harry Pemberton, pro- 
prietor of the Golden Rule bakery. 

The Emmett (Idaho) Bakery has been 
purchased by George L. Shelhaus, of 
Nampa. 

John Sachs has sold the Daily Bread 
shop, San Diego, Cal., to Jack Klein and 
C. E. Welin. 

George A. Wishart, of Ogden, Utah, 
has incorporated the Wishart Baking Co., 
of which he is president. 

Carl Siegle has sold his interest in the 
Model bakery, Spokane, to M. Ackerman, 
and plans entering the bakery business 
in Portland. 

The George Lehman Co. has succeeded 
the Columbia Macaroni Co., Portland. 

C. M. Huddle, N. C. Jamieson and E. 
R. Steen have incorporated Hoover’s Pas- 
tries, Inc., Portland, with $25,000 capital 
stock. C. S. Fryer will be general man- 
ager. . Cakes and cookies will be sold at 
wholesale. 

The Superior Macaroni Co., Los -An- 
geles, has installed an automatic flour 
handling outfit. 

A new oven will be installed in Tony 
Benigo’s bakery, Oakland, Cal. 

Fred Butzbach, of the Sanitary French 
bakery, Reno, Nev., was in San Fran- 
cisco last month and purchased an oven. 

Louis Anovich has sold the Bluebird 
bakery, 5666 College Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, to E. T. Gieselbrecht. 

The master bakers of Everett, Wash,, 
have organized an association, as a 
branch of the Washington State Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association. Nels Weborg 
was elected president, and A. L. Gove 
secretary and treasurer. 

David Ackerman, of the Spokane 
(Wash.) Baking Co., with Mrs. Acker- 
man, attended the national convention at 
French Lick, after which they proceeded 
to the east coast. 

Gust E, Rasmussen, general manager 
Washington Bakeries Corporation, Seat- 
tle, and Mrs. Rasmussen, are spending 
a couple of weeks at Soap Lake, Wash., 
for the benefit of Mrs. Rasmussen’s 
health. 

The new plant of the Federal Bak- 
eries, Tacoma, is nearing completion. It 
stands on the site of the old building so 
long occupied by McPherson’s Sunshine 
bakery, which was the original of the nu- 
merous Federal bakeries now in opera- 


tion in Tacoma and vicinity. Wallace 
McPherson is manager. 
Sigurd Ness, proprietor Sumner 


(Wash.) Bakery, has ordered a divider. 
The Royal bakery, Twin Falls, Idaho, 
recently installed an oven and some ma- 
chinery. Smith & Smith are proprietors. 
The modern French bakery, Salt Lake 
City, which burned in August, will use 
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the plant formerly occupied by the old 
Vienna Baking Co., until arrangements 
are made to build a new bakery. 

F. S. Schoenlen, manager Log Cabin 
Baking Co., Portland, attended the con- 
vention at Frenck Lick, and then made 
a trip through the South, inspecting bak- 
eries and investigating baking conditions, 

W. Schnider has purchased an oven for 
his new bakery in North Bend, Oregon 

Baker & Lorenz are building a plant 
at 710 Seventeenth Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., to house their Peerless café 
and bakery. 

F. M. Waxweiler has sold the Santa 
Fe bakery, Oakland, Cal., to W. W. 
Sheaffer, formerly of Boise, Idaho. 

Fred Veenleng has purchased John 
Peters’ bakery, Berkeley,‘Cal. 

W. E. Bunker andyW. J. Nelson have 
moved their Square Deal bakery, Port- 
land, to East Forty-second and Ilaw- 
thorne. 

The Good Eats Bakers have leased a 
new building in St. Johns, Oregon, and 
will open a modern, up-to-date bakery. 

Oscar Koch has opened a retail j)ak- 
ery in Seattle. He formerly operated 
the Cream Bread Co., Seattle. 

The Tice Electric bakery, Bozeinan, 
Mont., has been sold to J. A. Statford 
and C. C. Toppin, who will change the 
name to the Bozeman electric bakery 

The Mity-Nice bakery and delicites- 
sen, Riverside, Cal., is owned and opvrat- 
ed by H. T. and C. S. Heiser, and G. A, 
Mills. 

B. T. Rowley has sold his interest in 
the Bee Hive bakery and grocery, 
Charleston, Wash., to Miss M. Nachand, 

A new oven has been installed in the 
Hillyard (Wash.) Bakery by Brunnel 
& Blum. 

C. Ruefli has sold the old City bakery, 
Sonoma, Cal., to W. Weiler, of San I’ ran- 
cisco. 

H. Brendel has purchased the Lo:npoc 
(Cal.) Home Bakery. 

San Diego, Cal., has a new bakery at 
4237 University Avenue, operated by C. 
E, Collins, Jr. 

H. H. Willa, Tacoma, has bouglit the 
interest of O. B. Lien, and will open a 
bakery at Twelfth and K streets, in the 
building formerly occupied by _ the 
Kraemer bakery. 

A. H. Pettibone, a grocer of Portland, 
is opening a bakery on East Forty-sec- 
ond Street. 

James West has installed some ma- 
chinery in his bakery, Long Beach, (al. 

John Cruysen has opened a bakery in 
San Fernando, Cal. 

L. Z. Burkholder has opened a branch 
retail bakery at 5311 South Vermont 
Street, Los Angeles. 

G. Ebert purchased Stahl’s bakery, on 
Chenery Street, San Francisco. 

The Nebbia Pastry Co. has opened a 
bakery at 450 Columbus Street, San 
Francisco. 

William Worg has sold the Walnut 
Creek bakery, Martinez, Cal., to W. Sel- 
lick, formerly connected with the Purity 
bakery of that city. 

L. Solari, Sisson, Cal., is building a 
bakery. 

Angles Collins has sold his interest in 
the Home bakery, Imperial, Cal., to M. 
Salmon. 

The Red Lodge (Mont.) Baking Co. 
has been taken over by M. A, Emerson, 
of Billings, who will change the name 
to the Emerson Baking Co. 

More machinery has been placed in 
bo McQuoid & Feliz bakery, San | vse, 

George Noland has leased the old loca- 
tion of the Bake Rite Co., Dinuba, (al. 
and will open a bakery. 

Eddy O’Connell has installed two l’et- 
ersen ovens in the Great Falls, Mont. 
plant of the Eddy Bakeries. 

The Snow pvakery, 724 Fourth Street, 
Santa Rosa, Cal., is remodeling and ¢n- 
larging. 

Seelig’s market, Anaheim, Cal., has a 
bakery department operated by Truc & 
Nelson, ; 

Carl Sigel, proprietor Snow White 
bakery (formerly the Rainier Baking 
Co.) in the Rainier valley near Seattle, 
has ordered a new divider. ! 

The Northrup electric bakery and dcli- 
catessen has been opened at 248 Twenty- 
first Street, Portland, by E. W. Paulin 
and C, Snook. 

B. Hendrickson, formerly with the 
Bake ‘Rite Co., is now connected with 
McClintock’s bakery, Pomona, Cal. 
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Allied Trades News 











EASTERN ALLIED TRADES NEWS 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Fleischmann 
Co. recently held its second sales con- 
vention in New York, with the business 
sessions at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
After the meeting, the representatives, 
who came from all parts of the country, 
visited the Fleischmann laboratory in the 
Bronx, where a practical demonstration 
of the No-Dough-Time process was given 
hem. 
The entertainment features consisted 
of a smoker, a performance at the Win- 
ter Garden and a field day at Julius 
Fleischmann’s farm at Sands Point, L. I. 

The Fleischmann Co. decided two 
years ago to hold these conventions, for 
the purpose of better knitting together 
the countrywide organization. 


LIBERTY YEAST CORPORATION 


The Liberty Yeast Corporation an- 
nounces that it has opened a modern 
yeast cutting and wrapping plant in Chi- 
cago, located at the corner of Ogden 
Avenue and Monroe Street, and equipped 
with every facility for serving the Chi- 
cago trade. At Long Island City the 
company has lately installed in its cut- 
ting and distributing station a large re- 
frigcrating plant. 

New branches have been opened in 
Reading, Pa. and Fall River, Mass., 
further steps in the steady growth of 
this company in the extension of its serv- 
ice to bakers throughout the country. 


DEATH OF JAMES R. CARTER 

James Richard Carter, president of 
the National Bread. Wrapping Machine 
Co., Nashua, N. H., died Sept. 13. Mr. 
Carter was well known in the trade, and 
his passing is regretted by a host of 
friends. 

NOTES 

S. Baragiola, prominent in the baking 
machinery field, is making a business trip 
through Pennsylvania. 

Edwin Hopkins, of the McCormick Co., 
New York, has returned from an extend- 
ed trip to Los Angeles. 

J. A. Quint, advertising manager of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
recently visited New York. 

J. S. Holahan, New York representa- 
tive of the Century Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, is back from his vacation. 

Joseph Sauseville & Sons, New York, 
bakers’ supplies, are now issuing a 
weekly house organ, Sauseville’s Leader. 

John Jaburg, president Jaburg-Miller 
Co, Inc, has been enjoying a_ well- 
earned vacation, travelling through the 
West. 

I. Buxbaum, attorney for the Brook- 
lyn Master Bakers’ Association, spent his 
vacation motoring along the New Jersey 
coast. 

E. T. Parsons, president Thomson Ma- 
chine Co., Belleville, N. J., is on a busi- 
ness trip that will take him to the Pa- 
cifie Coast. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
has opened an office at Buffalo. Charles 
J. Priester has taken charge of the New 
York sales. 

Recent New York visitors were E. B. 
Terpinitz, Joseph P. Gabel and Charles 
Rupert, all connected with the Stein- 
Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

A business trip brought Emile Frisch, 
of the American Bread Wrapper Co., 
Chicago, for a few days to New York, 
where he has many friends. 

The Joe Lowe Co., Inc., New York, 
was represented at the French Lick con- 
vention by the president, Joe Lowe, and 
the advertising manager, Ellis Baum. 

New York friends recently had the 
pleasure of greeting Felix Notz, presi- 
dent American Oven & Machine Co., 
Chicago. He is planning to go to Switz- 
erland soon. 

Charles C. Ornauer, sales manager for 
Pieper Bros., Los An les, who manufac- 
ture an orange product called “Oran- 
gerie,” is in New York arranging to in- 
troduce it here and throughout the East. 





He reports increased business all along 
the line. 

The Rudolph Paper Co., New York, 
manufacturer of bread wrappers, has 
appointed as its eastern sales manager 
George F. Swartz, who will make Phila- 
delphia his headquarters. 

Shortly before the national convention, 
George P. Reuter, vice president Malt- 
Diastase Co., New York, motored with 
his family to Quebec, to see how the 
Canadian bakers are getting along. 

Rudolph Fries, who conducts a flour 
sales office in New York, and is one of 
the best-known old timers in the baking 
field, has returned from a two weeks’ 
vacation with his wife and sons at Bel- 
mar, N 

J. Emley represented the Duhrkop 
Oven Co. at the French Lick conven- 
tion. He is working on a beautifully 
illustrated booklet, which the company 
will have ready for distribution within a 
short time. 

At their home in Brooklyn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick M. Schaefer recently 
celebrated their silver wedding. Mr. 
Schaefer is well known in the baking 
field, having represented for many years 
one of the large supply houses. A few 
weeks ago his parents celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary. 

A new service for bakers has been 
established by the Progressive Service 
Corporation, New York. This embraces 
a complete bookkeeping and accounting 
system, advertising and sales promotion, 
etc., for retail bakers. At the head of 
the concern are two men well known in 
the baking industry. John Luetgens, for- 
merly credit manager for Jaburg Bros., 
is president, and Bruno C. Schmidt, for- 
merly in charge of the advertising and 
publicity department of the same com- 
pany, is secretary and treasurer, 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 





ALLIED TRADES ON PACIFIC COAST 

Seatrie, Wasn.—A _ cablegram _re- 
ceived announces the safe arrival at 
Buenos Aires of H. W. Robinson, presi- 
dent Fleischmann Co. of California, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, 

Roy King, formerly with the Los An- 
geles branch of the King Oven Co., is 
now in charge of the Berkeley plant. 

A. M. Meyer, New York City, last 
month visited friends and co-workers in 
the Fleischmann Co. branches in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. He has been with the 
Fleischmann Co. tor many years, a part 
of this time as agent in New York City. 

F, A. Davis is now connected with the 
sales force of the Lee-Greefkens Co., and 
will cover the Pacific Coast states, with 
headquarters in San Francisco. He for- 
merly was with the Edward W. Brown 
Co. 
Lloyd Gehman, manager of the oven 
department of the J. A. Campbell Co., 
Seattle, has returned from a two weeks’ 
vacation. 

E. G. Harris and L. W. Sichel, of M. 
Getz & Co., San Francisco, spent their 
vacation fishing in northern California. 

H. Schroeder, Oakland agent for the 
Fleischmann Co., has returned from In- 
verness, Cal. 

Harry Dennery, vice president Charles 
Dennery Co., New Orleans, recently spent 
some time in Los Angeles and vicinity. 

Harry Henke, manager of the Pacific 
Northwest division of the Fleischmann 
Co., with headquarters in Seattle, went 
to New York City late in August, and 
on his way home attended the convention 
at French Lick. 

A. M. Petersen, formerly with the 
Fleischmann Co. at Tacoma, is now agent 
for this company in Portland, succeeding 
Burt Holcomb, retired. 

L. H. Steele, formerly Portland rep- 
resentative of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., is selling bonds for the Lumbermen’s 
Trust Co., Portland. 

R. H, Carey, of Carey & Dalton, Los 
Angeles, spent his vacation in San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity. 

J. M. Dalton, of the Dalton Oven Co., 
Long Beach, after motoring to Vancou- 


ver, B. C., with Mrs. Dalton and their 
two sons, is spending 10 days in San 
Francisco. 

Roy S. McIntosh, formerly with the 
Oakland, Cal., branch of the Fleischmann 
Co., has been transferred to the Santa 
Cruz office. 

E. T. Parsons, president Thomson Ma- 
chine Co., Belleville, N. J., spent most 
of September visiting Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland and Seattle, arrang- 
ing for a more intensive selling cam- 
paign during the coming year. 

During the absence of both H. W. 
Robinson and E. C. Fleischmann from 
the San Francisco office of the Fleisch- 
mann Co. of California, John McVeity, 
district manager of the Los Angeles di- 
vision, is in charge. 

Nelson Fritch, for a number of years 
demonstrator for the Fleischmann Co. in 
southern California, has been transferred 
to the northern California division. 
Charles Clarke has succeeded Mr, Fritch 
in the south. 

Julius Wihlfahrt, chief chemist for the 
Fleischmann Co., spent some time in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco late in Au- 
gust. 

E. C. Fleischmann, assistant manager 
Fleischmann Co, of California, San Fran- 
cisco, attended the convention at French 
Lick Springs. Before returning, he will 
spend some time at the home office in 
New York City. 





ST. LOUIS ALLIED TRADE NOTES 

R. J. Mehan, St. Louis, district man- 
ager of the Fleischmann Co., made a 
business trip to New York, prior to at- 
tending the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association at French Lick, 
Ind. 

R. Roy Becker, of the Becker Co., St. 
Louis, representatives for bakery ma- 
chinery, recently spent a brief vacation 
in the North. 

Robert Clarke, connected with the St. 
Louis office of the Fleischmann Co., re- 
cently returned from a vacation in Min- 
neapolis. 

A. P. Park, formerly Decatur, IIL, 
agent for the Fleischmann Co., was in 
St. Louis recently on his way to Sioux 
City, Iowa, where he has taken charge 
of the company’s office. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





WORCESTER SALT SALESMEN MEET 

The entire sales force of the Worcester 
Salt Co. met Sept. 5-6 at the Silver 
Springs, N. Y., plant of the company 
for a conference and to acquaint them- 
selves with the process of manufacture. 
The mammoth new evaporators which the 
company recently installed naturally 
proved a big attraction to them. Busi- 
ness was combined with pleasure in the 
proper proportions. 





MARYLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The fall meeting of the Maryland Bak- 
ers’ Association, held Wednesday after- 
noon, Sept. 5, at the Hotel Rennert, 
Baltimore, was well attended, and was 
given over largely to discussing the pro- 
posed food bill to be introduced into the 
Baltimore city council by the health de- 
partment. 

Attorney Grill read the proposed bill, 
and outlined its good and bad features. 
If it becomes a law it will work many 
hardships on the retail bakers, while the 
wholesalers will have to make many radi- 
cal changes in their delivery methods. 
It was the unanimous opinion that some 
sections of the bill were too drastic, and 
a committee was appointed to confer 
with the health department and to make 
recommendations that would be of ad- 
vantage to the baking industry. This 
committee consists of P. A. Grill, W. H. 
Koester, G. E. Muhly, C. E. Meade, 
Charles Schmidt and L. A. Schillinger. 

While the bakers are not opposed to 
legislation that will tend to help the in- 
dustry and put it on a higher plane, 
whereby two slices of bread will be con- 
sumed where one is now eaten, some sec- 
tions of the proposed bill would be al- 
most impossible for bakers who operate 
on the house-to-house retail delivery plan 
to comply with. 

L. A. Schillinger, president Gardner 
Bakeries, Inc., Baltimore and Norfolk, 
and also president of the Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association, spoke on the activi- 
ties of the latter. He told how Norfolk 
bakers had combated ordinances that had 
never been enforced until brought to life 
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by the womens’ league. After the bakers 
had pointed out to the ladies that the en- 
forcement thereof would mean an in- 
crease in the price of bakery products, a 
resolution was introduced into the city 
council wiping them off the statute 
books. 

Mr. Woolridge announced that the fall 
meeting of the executive board of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association 
would be held on Oct. 9, at the Hotel 
Rennert, Baltimore, and called attention 
to the meeting to be held at Roanoke, 
Va., Sept. 26, when an interesting busi- 
ness programme will be carried out. 

P. A. Grill, the association’s delegate 
to the conference of wheat growers at 
Chicago on June 19-20, made a report, 
which carried an inspiring message to 
the bakers and allied tradesmen as to 
how they could help to increase the con- 
sumption of wheat, which would ulti- 
mately mean increased consumption of 
bakers’ products. 


NOTES 


C. I. Corby, president Corby Baking 
Co., Washington, has returned home from 
a motor trip to New England. 


W. H. Koester, sales manager Koes- 
ter’s bakery, Baltimore, said construction 
work on the addition is progressing 
rapidly. 

Allied tradesmen entertaining the bak- 
ers were F. R. Young, Fleischmann Co; 
G. A. Jahn, Malt-Diastase Co; A. J. 
Will, August Maag Co. 

Carl Saxon Jernigan, district manager 
for the National Biscuit Co., with head- 
quarters at Augusta, Ga., has been mar- 
ried to Miss Beulah Stinson, of that city. 

W. B. Hancock, a flour salesman of 
many years’ experience, has joined the 
sales force of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and will 
represent the mill in Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

Mill representatives present were H. 
C. Benner, Empire Milling Co; Lewis 
Blaustein, Atlantic Flour Co; J. R. 
Jorss, C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co; Stanley 
G. Erdman and. E. B. Christensen, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. 

L. S. Ulman, vice president Holmes 
& Son, Inc., Washington, and president 
Employing Bakers’ Association, has re- 
turned home from an automobile trip to 
Vermont and Canada. While in Canada 
he visited a number of the big bread 
factories at Montreal. 

George E. Muhly and C. E. Meade, 
Baltimore, past presidents of the Poto- 
mac States Bakers’ Association, held a 
conference with President Schillinger 
and Secretary Woolridge relative.to the 
fall meeting of the executive committee 
of their association on Oct. 9. 


J. H. Woorrince. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

Elaborate arrangements are being 
made for the annual convention of the 
New England Bakers’ Association, which 
is to be held at Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 
30 to Oct. 2. The following are chair- 
men of the various committees: 

General chairman, Frank R. Shepard; 
entertainment, E. C. Campbell; pro- 
gramme, George E. Beroth; banquet, E. 
C. Johnson; sports, W. Jerome Gilbert; 
publicity, Corwin Wickersham; reception, 
William A. Parks. 

These and their committees are work- 
ing to make the convention even a bigger 
success than that of last year, and those 
who attend are assured of a good time. 


BAKERS’ BERMUDA TRIP 


The proposed excursion of the associa- 
tion to Bermuda is taking form. Cor- 
win Wickersham has been placed in 
charge, and has appointed the following 
committee: 

Frank Eighme, for Rhode Island; O. 
F. Parker, Connecticut; A. H. Hatha- 
way, Massachusetts; O. O. Cote, New 
Hampshire; John J. Nissen, Maine; 
George C. West, Vermont; Albert Klop- 
fer, New York; W. H. Dietz, president, 
and H. D. Likins, business manager, of 
the association. 

The proposed trip would take eight 
days, two on water each way and four 
on the island. Business meetings would 
be held on the boat going and coming, 
and the party would live on the boat 
while in Bermuda. 
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AND IRELAND 


The great annual exhibition in London 
began on Sept. 8 and lasted till Sept. 14. 
Railway companies granted special fa- 
cilities and lowered fares to provincial 
bakers, to make their journey to London 
easy. The entry fees for the competitors 
were 84c for each item up to Aug. 20, 
and $1.20 if the application was delayed 
until Aug. 29. 

Every year, when all these arrange- 
ments are announced, there is a rise in 
the temperature among bakers, who are 
keen on competitions. The constant 
theme of conversation, and of contro- 
versy, relates to the difference between 
“exhibition” bread and commercial bread, 
The former is made in small batches of 
7@10 \bs flour, with a relatively large 
quantity of yeast. The dough is braked, 
and braked, through rollers tor 16 to 20 
times; is proved for a long time, and 
baked under a cover in a comparatively 
cold oven. The loaf has a very fine 
texture, with multitudes of cells, all with 
thin, transparent skins. The crust is 
smooth, and sometimes glossy. The bread 
has no appreciable flavor. In the case 
of pan bread, the volume is large. 

Every baker who is not a competitor, 
or who is one but unsuccessful, and every 
baker who is not a judge, says that this 
stuff is not bread. It has been called 
cake, bricks, picture bread, wood, etc., 
but still it retains its place as the only 
sort of bread to which prizes are awarded 
in the English section competitions. 

The reason seems to be that the nice 
gradations in commercial bread that 
please the baker’s customers are not so 
easily noticed, and their significance not 
so readily appreciated by the majority of 
the judges, as are gradations in the char- 
acter of exhibition bread. Given, as an 
ideal, that a loaf should have a perfectly 
even texture, large bulk, and a soft feel, 
any deficiency in volume, any hole in the 
crumb, and any harshness in the feel, 
can be differentiated at once from the 
really simple ideal, and the extent of the 
defect appraised without trouble. 

In judging bread now there is a fuss 
made about flavor, but it is an empty 
profession. The judges do not taste the 
bread, but smell it, and some are quite 
incapable of judging the nice gradations 
of smell in loaves that differ in flavor. 
On the other hand, the best commercial 
loaf is not necessarily of large volume; 
small holes are not only allowable, but 
add to the natural beauty of the crumb; 
the sheen of the best bread is different 
from mere evenness of texture. 

There is thus no fixed standard for 
volume or texture of commercial bread, 
and it is difficult to fix gradations of 
excellence in respect to these qualities. 
Then the main excellence of commercial 
bread is in its flavor, and its soft keep- 
ing qualities. Flavor cannot properly be 
appraised without tasting, and there is no 
means of comparing the soft keeping 
qualities of several loaves when they are 
all judged under conditions in which the 
ordinary loaf may still appear as moist 
as one that would retain its peculiar soft- 
ness for 20 hours more. 

These difficulties seem insurmountable 
to the English judges, but have been mas- 
tered by the Scottish, and more effective- 
ly still by the judges from Ireland. Ex- 
hibition bread has no chance in the latter 
sections. 

EXAMINATIONS 


In spite of the fact that set examina- 
tions are considered by educationists to 
be the least satisfactory means of ascer- 
taining the capacity or the progress of 
students, technical education here, to its 
hurt, is probably more dominated now by 
examinations than ever before. A young 
man attending a technical school may 
have the ordeal of attempting 10 exami- 
nations, with no real results to himself 
even if successful. 

These tests are conducted in the most 
chaotic fashion, by examiners with sev- 
eral or with no qualifications, and cer- 
tainly no common qualification amongst 
them. The National Association of Bak- 
ers offers, at considerable expense, a “na- 
tional diploma,” ostensibly indicating 
some high qualification in its recipient. 
This diploma may go to students from 


any one of four schools, yet there is no 
standard test applied to all. Bakers, 
however clever, or whatever their experi- 
ence, are debarred from trying to obtain 
this diploma, because the only qualifying 
condition in a candidate is that he must 
have attended two years at a full time 
day school. The students at such a school 
are very young, so practically all men 
above 24 years of age, men who have 


some real and varied experience, are 
barred. 
The conditions of the scheme were 


really fixed to assist the schools by in- 
ducing young men to stay at them for two 
years, although it professed to assist the 
trade. Its effect has been to kill all 
trade interest in the national diploma. 

The oldest examination system is that 
of the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute, a body originally founded and en- 
dowed by several London trade guilds 
to foster craft education by means of 
annual examinations. It still conducts 
these tests in connection with more than 
40 distinct industries. But, some four 
years ago, the examinations relating to 
bread making and confectionery suffered 
degradation by the authorities restricting 
opportunities to workmen. 

There was originally a first stage, at 
which any one could try. This was a 
sort of stepping stone for beginners. 
For some reason, never satisfactorily ex- 
plained, the first stage was discontinued, 
and the second, or final, stage retained. 
The examination is still designated 
“final,” although there is no other that 
can be called first. A condition for can- 
didates is that they must have had two 
years’ practical experience in the bake- 
house, or otherwise submit to a practical 
examination, which really corresponds to 
half of the discarded first stage, but con- 
ducted on much looser lines. 

The net result of all this wandering and 
wobbling is that, while at one time there 
were hundreds of young men in England 
who submitted themselves for examina- 
tion each year, the number has now 
dropped to some 40 or 50 students. This 
year, in all England, 10 youths have 
passed first class, and 14 second class, in 
bread making, while 18 have obtained 
first class and 20 second class in confec- 
tionery. If this reduction in numbers in- 
dicated an advance in quality the change 
might be welcomed, but it does nothing of 


* the sort; the standard has been very much 


lowered. In the report issued by the ex- 
aminers on this occasion the following 
appears: 

“While the candidates show aptitude 
for the purely theoretical side of the in- 
dustry, when it comes to the actual work 
of the table little or no craftsmanship is 
shown. This is no doubt in great measure 
attributable to the fact that the trade 
is now largely concentrated in great fac- 
tories where the work is wholly done by 
automatic plants. But it should be to a 
greater extent counteracted at the classes 
in technical schools, where the work this 
year was deplorably weak.” 

The funny thing about this criticism is 
that probably there were not half a dozen 
of the candidates who had worked in a 
factory where there is any automatic ma- 
chinery, while the test referred to above, 
without which candidates are not allowed 
to sit for examination, is specially made 
to insure that they can, at the actual 
work at the table, show craftsmanship. 
The nature of the examination being 
“final,” it is supposed to be, not an exhi- 
bition of craftsmanship, which the condi- 
tions do not allow, but ingenuity and apti- 
tude in discovering and interpreting the 
peculiarities of the materials they are 
asked to examine. One can only say, 
poor examinations! poor students! poor 
trade! 

THE BARLEY BOTHER 


Recently I referred to the action of the 
British government in imposing a 10 per 
cent duty on all foreign barley used in 
breweries and distilleries, that intended 
for other purposes to come in free. The 
purpose was ostensibly to benefit home 
growers. On the ground that it was dif- 
ficult or impossible to collect a tax dis- 
criminating against brewers and distillers 
only, there is now a bill on the stocks, the 


object of which is to tax all imported 
malting barley; this, for all practical 
purposes, means all imported barley, and 
is considered by free traders as the thin 
end of the wedge preparatory to taxin 
other imports of grain. The move wil 
be strongly contested by free traders. 

The bill is not showing much sign of 
life, and the farmers are fierce, because 
they say that the promise of a tax has 
caused them to sow more barley. This 
assertion is not true, as the promise was 
made after the sowing period. The in- 
terest of bakers in this matter is, of 
course, in relation to malt and malt prod- 
ucts, of which a good proportion is used 
in bread making, but they are suspicious 
of import duties on grain of any kind. 


MAKING SUGAR AND JAM 


There are always people who despise 
the past, because they know little or 
nothing about it, and think de novo of 
some plan to regenerate the country’s in- 
dustry by doing something that past ex- 
perience has shown is not quite in our 
line. Making sugar from beets was 
started here in the eastern counties some 
20 years ago and carried on during the 
war, and was then given very generous 
support. The government subscribed 
£250,000 in share capital, and has lent 
£125,000 more. The only other commit- 
ments of the sugar company amount to 
about £165,000. The first year’s work- 
ing of the factory showed a severe loss, 
and at the end of the year it was closed, 
but reopened again this year, and the 
directors consider that the prospect is 
now quite hopeful. 

England has always used a great deal 
of beet sugar, but it is received as “raw” 
sugar from Holland and Belgium, and 
refined here. Refined sugar came in great 
quantities from Germany and Austria, 
and in less quantity from America. In 
spite of the subsidies referred to above, 
it is doubtful if the growing of beets 
and the making of sugar from them will 
ever be a paying proposition here, and the 
effect of the heavy import duty, part of 
the purpose of which is to foster beet 
sugar making, is seriously harassing the 
baker and confectioner. 

There is a tax on imported sugar of 
25s 6d per 112 lbs, that made from home 
grown beets receiving a rebate by way of 
encouragement. The duty in 1914 was 
ls 10d per 112 lbs. The confectioner, 
besides paying all the extra on the sugar 
he uses directly, has to pay also on jam, 
marzipan, malt extract, etc., in the prepa- 
ration of which sugar is used. 

Some large firms from whom the bakers 
obtain supplies of jams, peel, chocolate 
coverture, etc., have been doing very bad- 
ly because of the high tax on sugar. 
Among these firms there have been amal- 
gamations, ostensibly to reduce competi- 
tion. The largest mergers, consisting of 
five of the principal concerns in the king- 
dom, all doing very well individually be- 
fore the combine, but in trouble now after 
amalgamation, have to contemplate re- 
construction, as a measure of safety, with 
drastic writing down of capital. One 
other firm in the same line of business is 
in the hands of a receiver. These essays 
in subsidies and in industrial combina- 
tions have not been encouraging. 


LEADING PLACES 


There are a few, and a growing num- 
ber, of men in the bread making and 
confectionery trades who are receiving 
very good salaries, as compared with 
those holding somewhat similar positions 
in other industries. For the most part, 
these men are not in the employ of the 
old firms in the trade, but are conducting 
that branch of the business for capital- 
istic undertakings of the multiple store 
type, or for the larger co-operative socie- 
ties. In the majority of cases these lead- 
ing men have not been trained in the 
trade at all, but owe their positions to 
pushfulness and what is called business 
faculty. Ex-grocers, ex-clerks, or ex- 
anything, as long as the peculiar business 
faculty is there, fill most of the highest 
positions. 

In one or two cases, however, men who 
have trained in the industry have got a 
footing, and are doing extremely well; 
probably as much because they avoid the 
mistakes of the uninitiated as because of 
superior ability in a business sense. But 
there is also a movement among the larger 
firms, particularly those newly come into 
the business, to get exceptional men to 
take charge of the actual manufacture, 
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as distinguished from the business side 
of the undertaking. So much of the 
work in those establishments is done by 
automatic machinery that the arranging 
of the operations has become of really 
greater importance than the manipula- 
tion by workmen, who need less craft 
skill than formerly, 

One of the large multiple stores re- 
cently advertised for a practical man- 
ager, and the details of the advertisement 
indicated the trend referred to above. 
The man was to be thoroughly practical, 
with a knowledge of flour confectionery 
and all bread productions essential; he 
was to be thoroughly up to date in meth- 
ods of costing; his age was not to be 
over 40. The salary offered was not 
stated. 

There are young men with some of 
these qualifications, but few with al! of 
them. At present it is the large establish- 
ments rather than the schools that are 
preparing such men. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that those trained in the schools 
will, as they get older and obtain com- 
mercial experience, be specially fitted for 
these leading positions. A good many of 
the early students of the London School 
are now managers of large businesse:. 


NEW TACTICS 


For something like 34 years the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers has 
been defending its members’ position with 
regard to the right to make loaves of any 
size that customers desire. The defense 
was wholly successful, and all things were 
working toward permanent consolidation 
of the position, when the war started. 
The bureaucrats, fighting for power to 
control the baker, were beaten in one 
encounter after another. War conditions 
gave officials their opportunity, and they 
took it. They managed to restrict the 
baker’s liberty to make loaves of only 
certain quality, certain shapes at an offi- 
on determined price, and absolutely 
fixed weights. 

War conditions are gone, and officials 
readily let slip the regulation regarding 
quality, shape, and price, but by every 
conceivable maneuver have contrived to 
keep that relating to fixed weights, al- 
though it is against the provisions of the 
statute law, for on this war-time regula- 
tion their status and power depended. 

The council of the National association 
has been harassing the enemy all the time 
since the war ended, but with little ef- 
fect, as the inspectors’ party will not 
come out to fight the matter in the open. 
Now it seems the dangerous course is to 
be adopted of giving up the defensive 
attitude, and attempting something con- 
structive, to settle this vexed question. 
The National Association of Bakers is 
preparing a new bread bill, on lines osten- 
sibly agreeable to the trade, and that will 
meet with the wishes of an association of 
municipal officials as expressed in a re- 
cently published memorandum. 

The National bakers are only at the 
beginning of their self-imposed task, yet 
are already discovering how difficult it is. 
Provisions that will please one lot of 
bakers will displease another, and they 
find that nothing new can be suggested 
that will not lay their proposals open to 
attack. The bread acts, still on the stat- 
ute book, contain really the best provi- 
sions, both for the public and for bakers. 


THE OPERATIVES 

The Operative Bakers’ Union in Fng- 
land is not a very strong body. It has 
always been run on a friendly society 
basis; that is, ill members have been able 
to draw sickness pay, and funeral benefit 
when a wife died. The necessity for 
keeping the funds intact for this purpose 
has made the members chary about spend- 
ing money for propaganda work or for 
strikes. There are “pockets” in certain 
districts in the center of England where 
the union can dictate terms to employ«rs. 
Even there, however, relations are seldvum 
strained; employers and workmen ‘re 
able to settle their difficulties quite ami- 
cably. 

In London, except in a few of the fxc- 
tories, the union is very weak, even as 4 
bargaining agent, and weaker still as 4 
fighting force. About four years ago it 
tried a little fight with a few of the 
leading factories and was badly beaten, 
and in consequence lost much prestige 
among operatives who might be possille 
members. 

The union is associated with an “«p- 
proved society,” under the national in- 
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surance act, and the obligations of this 
society help to keep many operatives 
faithful to the union. It seems, from the 
report just issued, that the union at one 
time had 18,000 members in England, but 
the number is now about 14,000. The 
union has paid to its members during the 
vear some £1,500 in unemployment 
wages, and nearly £9,000 through its 
“approved society” under the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme. During disputes 
it has only paid its members on strike 
£915. In sick and accident pay its dis- 
bursements have been nearly £7,000, and 
for funeral benefits £1,213. Loans to 
members and grants account for £1,700. 
The total benefits paid out to members 
for the year amount to about £19,000. 
The union is regarded by employers as 
well managed and generally fair. 


TERMS OF CONTRACT 


For many years I have had a good deal 
to do with the interpretation of flour con- 
tracts by public bodies, and find that the 
provisions of such contracts are stated in 
such general terms that they mean prac- 
tically nothing if those concerned are 
anxious to evade them. At the moment 
there is a case of complaint as to the 
quality of flour supplied to a board of 
guardians for their institutions. At one 
time this particular board settled its con- 
tract each month, or each quarter, as the 
case might be, on a sample basis. Those 
willing to contract sent, I think, 10-lb 
samples, and from these test bakings were 
made, and the samples submitted to other 
careful analyses by an expert outside the 
staff of the board. On his report the 
board allocated the contract, and during 
its tenure the flour supplied was from 
time to time carefully compared with the 
original sample. 

The system worked quite smoothly, and 
the flour supplied was excellent, while 
complaint rarely was made. During the 
war the contract system for all such in- 
stitutions in London was taken over by 
the Metropolitan Asylum Board. 

The contract form merely requires that 
the flour supplied should be straight run. 
This term in its strictest sense may mean 
anything with regard to the actual quali- 
ties of flour, and complaints from the 
institutions are persistent as to the qual- 
ity of bread. The officials religiously re- 
peat the phrase, straight run, as if there 
is some quality in it that can be discov- 
ered in the flour so described. They are 
surprised that the phrase is so little bind- 
ing in the matter of quality. 

Some poor, dark flour submitted to me 
had with the sample the inquiry, “is the 
sample correctly described as ‘straight 
run, and can the delivery be rejected 
under the terms of the contract?” The 
only possible answer is that the flour may 
be straight run from a rather indifferent 
wheat mixture, and is evidently of long 
extraction. It cannot be rejected on the 
terms of the contract. If a miller had 
drawn up the contract he could not have 
provided a wider gate for evading the 
real requirements that flour of good qual- 
ity should be supplied. This looseness is 
a common trait in public contracts. 
Storemen with no experience of flour 
quality are usually made the judges of 
the correctness of supplies. 


UNLIMITED LIABILITY 
A case was recently decided in the law 


‘ courts here, of very great importance to 


members of voluntary associations. Bak- 
ers and others join such associations in a 
light-hearted way, sometimes more be- 
cause of their d nature than in hope 
of any personal benefit to be derived from 
being a member. It is usual to consider 
the liability as bound by the amount of 
the subseription. In this case a workman 
sued his employer for arrears of wages, 
due for “overtime” worked. The defense 
was that the man was engaged as the 
other men, at a stipulated wage per week, 
the understanding being that the amount 
covered the labor charge for the quan- 
tity of work generally to be done in the 
bakehouse. 

As the quantity of work in most bak- 
erles differs within quite a narrow mar- 
gin, this arrangement as to wages is 
common. In slack times the operatives 
have less to do, in busy times a little 
more, and, on balance, it is assumed that 
a fair day’s work is done and paid for. 

_The contention of this workman, or of 
his union suing for him, was that over- 
© wages were not precluded, and that, 
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in the absence of a specific agreement, 
the employer was bound by an agreement 
made by a voluntary association to which 
that employer belonged. 

As long ago as 1918 there was an un- 
derstanding come to between the Amalga- 
mated Union of Operative Bakers oe a 
body of employers called the Joint Com- 
mittee. This latter party was made up 
of representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers, the London 
Master Bakers’ Protection Society and 
the Association of Principal Wholesale 
and Retail Bakers in London. The bar- 
gain accepted 48 hours as a standard 
week, beyond which, in the absence of a 
private arrangement, overtime became 
due. 

The employer in this case was a mem- 
ber of only one of the societies referred 
to—the National Association—and, on the 
strength of that, the union contended that 
after 48 hours were worked the man em- 
ployed was entitled to overtime. 

In the course of the evidence, however, 
it transpired that the National had for- 


and, in consequence, are anxious to keep 
the subject well in the public eye. 

Among the interested, although they 
hold the key position, the newspapers are 
the most innocent. Bakers’ itch serves 
just as well as the big gooseberry, the sea 
serpent, or the haunted house, to supply 
readers with the mild sort of thrill which 
journalists seem to think they need. 

The doctors and scientists do not really 
know much about the matter, put, on the 
assumption that others know less, and 
that it is possible by the adroit use of 
scientific and medical terms to write arti- 
cles on the subject that appear learned, 
this subject as well as any other can be 
used to enhance the doctor’s reputation as 
a savant. 

The Workmen’s Union keeps the mat- 
ter alive, and finds it necessary, if it can, 
to show that when the disease appears 
on a man’s arm it is no fault of his, but 
“due to his employment,” which makes 
the employer liable, and a claim can be 
made under the employers’ liability act. 
It is the number of those claims that 
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mally seceded from the Joint Committee 
more than a year ago and, in consequence, 
the agreement no longer bound its mem- 
bers. This contention the judge accept- 
ed, but it evidently does not settle the 
very serious point about the legal liability 
of every member of a voluntary associa- 
tion: of employers for all bargains that 
society makes. 

The bond of membership of such socie- 
ties here is not strong enough to carry 
such liabilities. If it holds in law, it is 
to be feared that if members of such 
societies have this view pressed on them 
by legal decisions they will be unwilling 
to become members, or whenever a col- 
lective bargain is made that they do not 
like, they are likely to let their member- 
ship lapse. Where societies are incorpo- 
rated, the matter is different. 

In practice the agreement referred to 
above has not been rigidly carried out in 
the baking trade, and the contravention 
has been accepted by the men as well as 
by the masters. The attempt to legally 
enforce the agreement has not been fre- 
quently made, and its legal force has not 
been established. 


BAKERS ECZEMA STUNT 


The artificial*sensation recently raised 
on the subject of eczema, dermatitis, or 
bakers’ itch, is kept aglow, if not in 
flame, by paragraphs in the newspapers, 
and by articles from medicos and scien- 
tists in the medical journals. Several 
people, or, one might say, several sections 
of people, have an interest in the matter, 





constitutes the excuse for the newspapers 
giving the matter so much prominence. 

In a recent issue of the Lancet—the 
popular medical journal here—an article 
appears by Arnold Tankard, F.I.C., pub- 
lic analyst for the city of Hull, on the 
question of the relation of bakers’ itch to 
chemical additions to flour. His testi- 
mony is a recital of the circumstances 
attending the prosecution of a miller in 
1913 for selling flour in which potassium 
persulphate had been used. He stated 
that a baker whose arms up to the elbows 
were eczematous came to him, and ex- 
plained that, whenever the flour contain- 
ing this chemical was used, his arms and 
those of other workmen became affected 
with the disease, which did not appear at 
other times, when such flour was not 
used. 

Mr. Tankard is a scientist of much 
experience, but his evidence in this case 
is not very scientific. It is never safe 
to take the tales of workmen without very 
careful inquiry into their truth; they 
make wide and wild statements without 
consciously telling untruths. In any case, 
such casual evidence is not sufficient as 
scientific proof of anything. 

The case to which Mr. Tankard refers 
was considered, at the time, of great im- 
portance. The miller was not convicted. 
It was stated in evidence, and not con- 
tradicted, that the total quantity of per- 
sulphate used was about one ounce in 





280 lbs of flour, or in 430 lbs of dough. 
In the evidence produced by the Hull 
Corporation as prosecutors there was, so 
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far as I can remember, no mcntion made 
of potassium persulphate producing ec- 
zema on those using flour containing it, 
nor were the bakers who ascribed that 
as the source of the disease produced as 
witnesses. Our local government board 
is credited with being now busy investi- 
gating this matter. 





A LOAF SHAPED WATER TANK 

As one of the best advertisements of 
a baking concern, the loaf shaped water 
tank of the Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, has 
found many admirers. Some time ago 
this concern decided to install a com- 
plete sprinkler system throughout the 
big plant. This necessitated the building 
of a tank on the roof of the bakery to 
handle the water required for its opera- 
tion. As the work of installation pro- 
gressed, the proposal was made by the 
builders that the tank be constructed in 
the shape of a loaf of bread, which 
would not only prove practical, but 
would be a striking advertisement for 
the business. 

About this time, however, an event 
took place which was destined to give 
some definite purpose to and reason for, 
the newly constructed water tank. In 
September of last year, the Hall Baking 
Co., in competition with over 1,000 bak- 
ers from all parts of the continent, won 
first prize at the National Bakery Ex- 
position, Chicago, for the finest loaf of 
bread ever baked in America. This re- 
markable achievement was the cause of 
much rejoicing on the part of the entire 
Hall organization. 

The company, however, was anxious to 
give credit where credit was due, and 
felt that the housewives of Buffalo were 
in a large measure responsible for the 
prize winning loaf, and a plan was in- 
augurated for carrying out this expres- 
sion of appreciation in a manner worthy 
of the spirit which has prompted the 
growth of the Hall Baking Co. in a little 
over eight years to be the largest retail 
bakery in the United States. In other 
words, the loaf of bread which won the 
prize was reproduced on the tank on the 
roof of the Hall Baking Co. plant, to 
stand as a monument to the housewives 
of Buffalo, who were the incentive for 
producing a loaf proclaimed the finest 
in America. 

The “tank” loaf of bread, which stands 
out in the sky line and attracts imme- 
diate attention, is composed of two units. 
First, there is the inner tank, holding 
the water which operates the sprinkler 
system throughout the plant. This is 12 
feet wide, 12 deep and 24 long. The 
outer shell is the shape of a loaf of 
bread, being 15 feet wide at the straight 
portion, 15 high at the center and 28 long 
over the straight portion. The tank was 
built by the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works. Bruno C. Scumipr. 





CANADIAN BAKERY NOTES 

Toronto, Ont.—Shelly’s, Ltd., baker, 
Vancouver, B C., now employs 300 peo- 
ple. This is one of the finest baking 
businesses in Canada, and the company 
is completing a new and modern plant 
that will compare in every way with the 
best the East can boast of. Branches are 
operating at New Westminster, Victoria 
and Nanaimo, B. C. 

The retail cake bakers of Toronto are 
campaigning, in an advertising way, to 
increase the consumption of cake in their 
territory. 

George Vick & Sons, bakers, Orillia, 
Ont., report an exceptionally busy sum- 
mer, owing to an increase in the number 
of visitors from United States and Ca- 
nadian points who spent their vacations 
in or around that popular summer re- 
sort. 

The Speirs-Parnell Co., Ltd., baker, 
Winnipeg, is adding to the size and ca- 
pacity of its plant. 

The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., is build- 
ing additional factory space at Winni- 
peg. 
The Farnham Bakeries, Ltd., have been 
incorporated at St. John, N. B., with 
$49,000 capital. 

The cake and candy makers of Can- 
ada are on the horns of a dilemma over 
the administration of the federal law 
which imposes a sales tax on manufac- 
turers and retailers. By reason of 
faulty phrasing of the act they are com- 
pelled to pay both taxes when they re- 
tail the products of their own manu- 
facture. A. H. Batey. 
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industry, but the whole range of allied 
industries, from the farmer who grows 
the wheat to the retail baker and grocer, 
who are concerned with supplying the 
American people with their daily bread. 

In all of these industries, the under- 
lying problem is that of securing larger 
profits. For the flour millers, this re- 
solves itself largely into a question of 
increasing the per capita flour consump- 
tion. They cannot add to their profits 
by advancing prices, on account of the 
intense competition, and particularly on 
account of the shrewdness of the bakers, 
who have replaced the family trade in 
absorbing the greater part of the mills’ 
output. Nor can they secure larger 
profits by cutting down expenses, for the 
reason that in most cases expenses have 
already been cut to the irreducible mini- 
mum. 

The millers are peculiarly in need of 
an increased consumptive demand, be- 
cause the milling industry is suffering 
from an enormous potential over-capac- 
ity. Nominally, 228 of the largest mills, 
representing only 3 per cent of the total 
number of flour mills in the United 
States, could make all the flour required 
for a year’s consumption and export by 
operating at capacity for 300 days, and 
have 20,000,000 bbls left over. The Cen- 
sus Bureau’s reports of mill operation 
during May, June and July indicate that 
the 1,100 larger mills in the country ran 
only to 44.5 per cent of capacity in May, 
36.9 per cent in June, and 47.9 per cent 
in July. 

This is utterly uneconomical, and the 
price of every barrel of flour sold re- 
flects the lack of sustained and adequate 
output in relation to capacity. The add- 
ed cost resulting from the distribution 
of overhead is borne in part by the mill- 
ers, in part by the public, and in part 
by the bakers. A larger flour consump- 
tion would mean that every baker would 
pay a smaller proportion per barrel of 
the mills’ overhead and manufacturing 
expenses. The export flour trade has 
helped the bakers greatly in enabling the 
millers to distribute their costs over a 
larger number of barrels of flour actu- 
ally manufactured, but the flour export 
trade seems to be steadily declining, leav- 
ing the only possible solution in an in- 
creased per capita domestic consump- 
tion. 

How is this to be brought about? 
Some millers frankly advocate a return 
to home baking, saying that the gradual 
disappearance of baking in the home is 
the chief cause for what they claim to 
be the inadequate bread consumption at 
the present time. This may be true, but 
it is absolutely useless to urge more 
home baking. Home baking is going the 
way of home weaving or home candle 
making. We used to shear our own 
sheep, spin our own yarn and weave our 
own cloth to make our clothes; now we 
go to the tailor or the clothing store. 
We used to make candles or fill our 
lamps with oil when we wanted light; 
now we press a button. We used to bake 
bread in our own ovens; now we go to 
the baker. 

The baker, then, is the miller’s best 
salesman, and he alone can provide any 
lasting solution for the wheat grower’s 
problem. It is the baker, and the baker 
only, who can successfully induce people 
to eat more bread. The baker, too, needs 
increased markets for his products, and 
his need is bound to grow steadily great- 
er as his industry expands. The next 
10 years will see in the baking trade the 
same perilous tendency to over-capacity, 
with the development of larger concerns, 
which is now causing so much trouble 
among the millers. Every baker who 
has sufficient vision to look forward into 
the future, therefore, must lay his plans 
now to provide an increased demand for 
his products. 

This can be done only in one — 
by giving people the kind of bread they 
like. It is all very well to talk about 
nutritive values and calories, and also 
about cheapness, but people take the 
nutritive value and the relative cheap- 
ness of bread so absolutely for granted 
that they have long since faced to be 
effective talking points. The Childs res- 
taurant menus carry the values of the 
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various items in calories, but when a man 
orders ham and eggs he does it because 
he likes ham and eggs, and not because 
its calorie value is greater than that of 
brussels sprouts. 

Here is where the bakers have too 
often fallen down; they have failed to 
give their customers just the kind of 
bread that tempts them to eat more. 
This may be due, in part, to the very 
perfection of the commercial bread 
making processes. Baker’s bread is 
standardized; it lacks individuality. In 
almost any family the children, who 
would not know a calorie if it came up 
and spoke to them, will eat two slices 


toast, and the process of toasting it 
gives the consumer an ideal chance to 
suit his individual tastes. Toast really 
provides the best possible combination 
of wholesale bread production with home 
cooking, and every baker ought to do 
everything in his power to support this 
movement. 

There is ample reason for believing 
that the tendency in America’s per capita 
flour consumption is at present heading 
in the right direction. Before the World 
War, in 1914, according to estimates pre- 
pared by The Northwestern Miller, it 
was 212.9 lbs. For a while it held steady, 
but in 1916 the advancing price of wheat 
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of home baked bread when they will eat 
only one slice of baker’s bread. The 
kitchen loaf may actually not be nearly 
as fine in appearance or texture as the 
baker’s loaf, but its very unevenness of 
quality lends an interest to it. 

This does not mean that the bakers 
ought to try to make their bread more 
variable, but it does mean that they must 
get closer to their customers. There is 
a marked danger in this respect in the 
gradual supplanting of the small bakeries 
by the great systems and wholesale cor- 
porations. The little baker knows his 
trade, and bakes bread to suit its tastes. 
If the big bakery is.to encourage an in- 
creased consumption of bread, it must 
contrive, through its selling agencies, to 
get close to its customers, find out what 
they like, and give it to them. 

Herein lies the special value of the 
“Toast for Breakfast” campaign just in- 
augurated by the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation. Baker’s bread makes good 


and the higher costs of doing business 
forced the bread price up from the tra- 
ditional five-cent level, and in 1917 the 
per capita flour consumption was ap- 
parently about 207.5 lbs. Then came the 
period of enforced wheat saving under 
government regulations, and in 1918 the 
per capita flour consumption reached its 
low point, 170.3 lbs. From that time it 
has advanced; 182.1 lbs in 1919, 177.1 lbs 
in 1920, 194.2 lbs in 1921, 200.4 lbs in 
1922; the per capita flour consumption 
during the first half of 1923 seems to 
have been at the rate of about 204 lbs 
annually. 

Even so, the United States is by no 
means back to the pre-war level, and is 
lagging far behind most other bread 
eating nations. The present tendency is 
promising, but it gives no assurance of 
a continued increase. The bakers must 
seize their ey if they do not 
want to find the movement heading once 
more downward. 
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They can do this, as has been pointed 
out, only by giving the consumers the 
kind of bread they Tike, by making qual- 
ity and individuality the first essentials 
in their production. They must, there- 
fore, establish and maintain close con- 
tact with those to whom they sell and 
whose tastes they serve. They must also 
establish and maintain closer contact 
with the millers from whom they buy 
their flour. The quality of baker’s bread 
has of late been seriously endangered by 
too much shopping around for cheap bar- 
gains in flour. The baker who wants to 
satisfy his customers can best do so by 
making the miller his ally. It is his 
business to find a miller who can unfail- 
ingly give him the kind of flour he wants, 
and then, having made the connection, to 
stick to it. The few dollars saved by 
picking up apparent bargains in ‘lour 
will never pay for the loss of that co- 
operative alliance which can grow only 
out of a permanent and mutually s:tis- 
factory trade relationship. 

Closer contact with the bread consi mer 
on one side and with the miller 01 the 
other—this is the baker’s best hope in 
increasing the consumption of his }rod- 
ucts. The co-operation ought to go «ven 
farther than that. It is lamentable that 
the various branches of the great |)vead 
producing industry have, in the ast, 
regarded one another with so much sus- 
picion. The wheat farmer has regi ded 
the grain dealer as his piratical en:my; 
the miller has looked on the grain dealer 
as a tricky speculator; the ciier has felt 
that the miller was trying to sq)ceze 
every possible cent of profit out of him. 

Sooner or later all this must chinge, 
for farmer, grain merchant, miller and 
baker all have one common object in 
view, and they are all linked togetlicr in 
a vast joint enterprise. Some day there 
will be a great trade convention, out- 
wardly resembling the one which has 
brought us all here, but it will not be a 
convention of bakers. Neither will it be 
a convention of the Millers’ National 
Federation, nor of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, nor of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc. It will be a 
convention of the Daily Bread Industry, 
and when that convention assembles, and 
its members get together in real friend- 
ship and accord, then the problem of in- 
creasing America’s bread consumption 
will be virtually solved. 


BAKERY EQUIPMENT MEN 
The representatives of the various bak- 
ery equipment houses held a special 
meeting, Sept. 10, at which about 30 
were present. No business of impor- 
tance was transacted. They merely dis- 
cussed present conditions in the trade. 
The Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association holds its annual meeting dur- 
ing the winter, at which time officers are 
elected. 


Tuesday, Sept. 11 
BREAD PRODUCTION SYMPOSIUM 

A symposium on bread production, 
headed by Robert L. Corby, of the 
Fleischmann Research Laboratories, and 
assisted by Duane Rice, of the City Bak- 
ing Co. Baltimore, John M. Hartley, 
secretary Retail Bakers’ Association, 
Louis Haas, chief technician of th: W. 
E. Long Co., Chicago, and Elmer Cline, 
of Indianapolis, was the first item om the 
programme, Sept. 11. 

In opening the discussion, Mr. Corby 
said that, according to the 1922 ceisus, 
the population of the United States was 
105,700,000, and if the per capita con- 
sumption of bread is eight ounces. the 
total daily consumption would be 52,950,- 
000 Ibs. He added: “I am told thal the 
very best classes of bread produce: by 
the bakers of the United States re)re- 
sent but 20 per cent of the total. ‘hat 
being so, we have an 80-20 proposi(ion; 
that is, 80 people out of every 100 tink 
that all baker’s bread is the same as the 
80 per cent. This is not a reflection 
upon the sales organization, but rather 
upon the production men. We proviuc- 
tion men are confronted with many ‘¢rl- 
ous problems. It is rather for us to 
operate at the lowest cost consistent with 
a bread which will meet the real «nd 
actual demands of the consuming pw)lic 
with the least resistance. 

“Methods to be followed for pro:duc- 
tion of fine bread, involving all of its 
quality points, especially taste and keep- 
ing qualities, must be met with an open 
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mind. We cannot hope to bring about 
the general production of better classes 
of hiead by driving to the last atom for 
larce bread; bread of. great and arti- 
ficia! volume. Many people in their whole 
lives have never known how bread should 
sme!! or taste except when, as they break 
it open, they smell of it or taste of it 
to yet the smell effect of the products 
of the fermentative force which has 
made bread possible. That is, there are 
so jew breads free from such gaseous 
procuects. Every class of flour when 
made into bread dough has a limit to 
where the dough cellular structure can 
be expanded if we are to produce that 
brea? which will create the greatest de- 
mand. Breaking up the dough cellular 
structure into too many small cells or 
larger ones, and the larger and smaller 
ones stretched out to tissuelike thinness, 
for the sake of volume, will not accom- 
plish the thing that we are after in the 
taste and keeping qualities of bread. 

“We are told that wheat flour, milk, 
malt extract and yeast all contain the 
essential proteins, mineral salts and 
starchy bodies, all of which are so neces- 
sary in the production of fine bread. 
What is it now that we are waiting for?” 

Mr. Corby then called upon L. W. 
Haas, of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
who said: “It must be the aim of the 
baker to produce a loaf of bread which 
will not only be a trade winner but which 
will stimulate the per capita consump- 
tion. This can only be accomplished by 
turning out a quality product of which 
it conscientiously can be said that it was 
produced from pure and wholesome in- 
gredients in a clean plant by a sanitary 
process of manufacture. 

“The raw materials used in white bread 
should be of the highest quality. It is 
not sufficient to merely buy from de- 
pendable manufacturers. A systematic 
control of the various materials should 
be practiced by having each delivery 
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checked up carefully and by laboratory 
analysis. 

“The main ingredient in bread is flour. 
The character of the flour naturally 
varies with the quality of the wheat crop. 
While it is true that acceptable bread 
may be produced from flours widely dif- 
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ten. The character, and to some extent 
the quantity, of gluten largely deter- 
mines the baking quality of flour. Due 
attention should, therefore, be paid to 
this constituent of flour.” 

John M,. Hartley, of Chicago, caused 
a laugh when he was introduced as an 
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ferent in character, best results can only 
be had by using flours of certain char- 
acteristics. The dough forming quali- 
ties of flour are due to the presence of 
at least two types of protein which, when 
wetted with water, form what is known 
as gluten. A good bread flour should 
contain around 11 per cent of good glu- 
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“observer of things.” He said as a pro- 
duction manager he kept his eagle eye 
on about 12 bbls of flour weekly, so that 
he could hardly be classed as a big pro- 
ducer. However, he went on and gave 
the bakers some homely advice, quoted 
scripture to them like an evangelist, and 
wound up by making what was declared 
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to be the most constructive suggestion 
advanced at the convention, viz., that a 
special committee of production engi- 
neers be appointed by the American Bak- 
ers’ Association that would be ready and 
willing to function at all times to solve 
the bakers’ problems. 

Gordon Smith, of Mobile, O.K.’d Mr. 
Hartley’s suggestion, and Jay Burns, of 
Omaha, moved that the board of gov- 
ernors be instructed to select such a 
committee. This motion was seconded 
and unanimously passed. 

Duane Rice, of Baltimore, said that 
he believed increased production must 
come from more effective methods of 
selling, while Elmer Cline, of Indian- 
apolis, said that the only way to in- 
crease the production is to increase the 
consumption, and to do this, he added, 
“We must find out what kind of bread 
the people like to eat, and give it to 
them.” 


STANDARDIZATION ADVOCATED 


Another interesting feature on the 
programme, Sept. 11, was an illustrated 
lecture by W. H. Durgin, chief of the 
division of simplified practice of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 

Mr, Durgin said that the Department 
of Commerce would like to help bakers 
sell more bread, provided they were bak- 
ing bread that was worth selling, and 
went on to tell of the simplification of 
other industries through the elimination 
of waste. Mr. Durgin said that his de- 
partment had made a survey of six large 
industries, and found that within them 
there was an avoidable waste of from 
29 to 64 per cent, a loss many times 
larger than the annual fire loss in the 
United States. He said that simplifica- 
tion meant the doing away of unneces- 
sary duplication in dimensions, varieties 
and immaterial points; that simplifica- 
tion and standardization decreased costs 
and increased the profits to the manu- 
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facturer, the distributor and the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. Durgin added that his department 
would give the baking industry any as- 
sistance it needed to bring about any 
changes it might wish to make toward 
standardizing its products and, further, 
would endeavor to acquaint the people 
of the country at large with what the 
bakers were trying to do. He said, how- 
ever, that in order to do this the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association would first have 
to make a survey of the trade so as to 
ascertain the existing diversity of prod- 
ucts now being made. 


ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES MEET 


As a result of a meeting of associa- 
tion secretaries from all sections of the 
country, Sept. 11, mailing lists of each 
regional and state association will be in- 
terchanged with all others, so that bakers 
all over the country can learn of any 
special problem confronting a particular 
section. They formed an informal asso- 
ciation, of which Frederick H. Stephens, 
of the New York City Bakers’ Club, will 
act as chairman. 

The secretaries heard symposiums on 
the chain-store problem, the problem of 
co-operative advertising, and of co- 
operative work between bakers and oth- 
ers interested in the merchandising of 
bread. 

Those participating included H. E. 
Barnard, of the national association, F. 
H. Stephens, of the New York City Bak- 
ers’ Club, J. C. Ratliff, secretary All 
Southern Bakers’ Association, Johnson 
City, Tenn., John M. Hartley, secretary 
American Retail Bakers’ Association, C. 
P. Ehlers, secretary Indiana Bakers’ As- 
sociation, J. H. Woolridge, secretary Po- 
tomac States Association, Alton G. Hath- 
away and C. O. Swanson, representing 
the New England Bakers’ Association, 
and Richard Meyers, representing the 
New Jersey Association. 


Wednesday, Sept. 12 
BREAD MARKETING 


The first discussion on the programme, 
Sept. 12, was entitled “Bread Marketing 
Symposium,” under the leadership of 
Elmer G. Cline, vice president Taggart 
Baking Co., Indianapolis. Mr. Cline told 
of the development in the baking indus- 
try in the last 20 years that has brought 
it to its present high standard of effi- 
ciency, and said that the next 10 or 20 
years must see great improvement in 
selling methods on the part of the pro- 
ducer and manufacturer, and added: 

“When we consider the possibilities of 
a greater and more stable market, we 
must not only include our entire manu- 
facturing process to know that our prod- 
uct is right, but we must go into the 
homes of our ultimate consumers and 
there study their needs and requirements, 
their living habits and their buying hab- 
its. We must know what they want and 
how they want it, and with this knowl- 
edge we should develop our product, plan 
our method of distribution and mold buy- 
ing habits so that we can work for 
greater sales, either through undeveloped 
territory or greater consumption by 
those whom we are already reaching. 

“What are the governing factors that 
interest people when they buy bakery 
products? Is it price, or is it the qual- 
ity of the product? Do you know these 
facts about your market? Do you know 
what the consumers to whom you are ap- 
pealing want? Do they know what you 
have to offer, and have you taught them 
how to get it? Too many bakers make 
their products to fit a price demand they 
believe exists but do not know. It is 
not so much what the distributor thinks, 
it is what the consumer thinks, that you 
should be concerned about and know. 

“What available ways, and which are 
the best, for you to use to reach your 
ultimate consumer? What happens to 
your product from the time it leaves 
your bakery door until it is delivered to 
the family kitchen table? Are all those 
who wish to buy your product able to get 
it? What sort of an impression do your 
salesmen make upon your customers? 
What does the consuiner who eats your 
bread think when she meets your sales- 
man in the store where she is marketing, 
or what does her husband think when he 
pauses to allow one of your vehicles to 
pass on the street? Some real, honest- 
to-goodness trade investigation along 
these lines, if you have never gone into 
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it, will be most illuminating and inspir- 
ing.” 

Alexander F. Osborn, of Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, New York City, touching 
on the advertising part of bread mar- 
keting, said that the first essential to 
success is a permanent brand, and that 
if the baker makes his bread better year 
after year, his brand will last. Mr. Os- 
born added: “No advertising man who 
is honest will say that advertising ever 
made a success of anything. It is only 
an incident to success, and must be 
backed up by proper methods of market- 
ing, good business policy and quality.” 
He referred to some advertising as moon- 
shine or alcoholic advertising, and in- 
cluded in this price cutting and premium 
giving. The right kind of advertising 
engenders in the public persuasion and 











Continuing, Mr. Haller said: “There 
has been much discussion of a more di- 
rect line between producer and consumer. 
The air is charged with it. Even the 
federal government is worrying with the 
proposition. The retail shop baker has 
been catching up with the procession. 
Machinery, better methods, better bread 
and cakes sold fresh over his counter are 
again bringing him back into his own. 

“The chain grocery store is going into 
baking on a large scale, and is in a posi- 
tion to sell bread over the counter on the 
cash and carry plan for less money than 
the wholesale baker can deliver it to the 
independent grocer. The pendulum which 
had swung to the wholesale extreme is 
now swinging back, I think, toward re- 
tail distribution, and develcpment to a 
certain extent will be in that direction. 


Lewis F. Bolser, of Minneapolis, First Vice President 


a settled conviction. This kind takes 
time but, in the end, wins out. Mr. Os- 
born concluded by saying: “What the 
bakers need is a permanent brand, but 
they must make their bread so good that 
it would succeed without advertising. 
Advertising is only the most economical 
way to widen, to insure and to deepen 
that success.” 

Frederick C. Haller, of Pittsburgh, 
touched on retail distribution. He told 
of the development of the retail and 
wholesale business in the city of Pitts- 
burgh, and of his own connection with it. 
He said there was not a wholesale wagon 
on the streets of Pittsburgh 40 years 
ago. Mr. Haller’s father was the first 
baker there who attempted to do any 
wholesaling, so that he was in a position 
to speak with knowledge as to the dif- 
ferences between retail or direct distri- 
bution, and wholesale or middlemen dis- 
tribution. He said that retail distribu- 
tion is a matter of detail, the disposing 
of one’s product in smaller units, and 
the success of it depends as much on the 
salesman as on the quality of the prod- 
uct. He demonstrated that success and 
good will could readily be dissipated by 
a mediocre salesman. 


“It is said that history repeats itself, 
and that things come and go in cycles. 
This is also true of the baking business. 
We always come back to where we 
started from. Take cake baking, for in- 
stance. Twenty to 30 years ago we were 
all baking cakes, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, mostly indifferent. Fifteen years 
ago a general scramble took place to get 
out of the cake business and specialize 
on bread alone. I know of a few very 
yl bakers who put up their right hand 
and swore they would never bake cakes 
again, and today they are rushing head- 
long into cake baking. I say history re- 
peats itself.” 

The third phase of bread marketing, 
the training and developing of salesmen, 
was handled by Walter D. Warrick, of 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. He said 
that the bread salesman is the fellow 
who bears the brunt of sales resistance, 
who has to batter down the ill will of 
the piece, receive complaints, stay out 
in all kinds of weather, and get up with 
the sun to give the service that gets and 
holds the business. Until recently, how- 
ever, his importance in the bread business 
has been almost overlooked. The bakers 
have been concerned largely with the 
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development of the manufacturing side 
of the business, but have neglected the 
man on the street. 

The problem of training salesmen re- 
solves itself into the question of selection 
of the man. Instead of merely inter- 
viewing him in a perfunctory manner, 
Mr. Warrick advocated the use of a 
printed application blank which should 
be carefully filled in, and with this in- 
formation on hand the baker could look 
up the applicant’s references. He said 
the use of an application blank is good 
psychology. It makes the applicant be- 
lieve that the firm is particular about the 
type of man it employs, and increases his 
respect for the work. On the other hand, 
it makes the employer feel a greater re- 
sponsibility to his men. Since he has 
been so careful in selecting them, he feels 
that he owes them an opportunity to 
develop. 

Mr. Warrick added: “I believe in the 
idea of apprenticing salesmen. Tell the 
new man to report for duty at a speci- 
fied time to the manufacturing depart- 
ment. We should sell this man on the 
baking industry as a business, on our 
own institution in particular, and on the 
job of selling bread. Before we send 
him out, let’s have him get thoroughly 
acquainted with the plant; let him {ind 
out the care we take to make our product 
a good one, worthy of our pride. | ct’s 
build in his mind the same good opinion 


‘of our name that we possess. 


“After our apprentice salesman jas 
spent his time in the manufacturing de- 
partment doing whatever duties are as- 
signed to him by the production super- 
intendent, he passes into the checking 
room, where he sees orders made up and 
comes in contact with telephone orders. 
He acts as a substitute salesman, takes 
a route when its regular salesman is off 
duty, or with a route man. He also puts 
in time making special deliveries, so that 
when there comes an available opening 
and he is assigned a definite route, he 
has served his apprenticeship, uncder- 
stands what goes into bread, compre- 
hends the pains taken in the shop to 
make a clean, wholesome loaf, realizes 
what a responsibility is his in represent- 
ing such a great institution; in other 
words, is sold on his job and on us.” 

Mr. Warrick also advocated the hold- 
ing of sales meetings, saying that they 
developed team spirit among the men, 
enabled them to get acquainted and make 
their work more enjoyable, and in addi- 
tion gave the men a greater interest in 
the business and enabled them to feel that 
they are a part of the institution. He 
also favored the uniforming of salesmen, 
nat with the name of the bread across 
their back or a type of apparel that robs 
a man of his personality, but have the 
men dress uniformly and neatly. By 
doing so they take a greater pride in 
their work and make a better impression 
upon the people upon whom they call. 


THE QUALITY LOAF 


The paper that created the most 
amusement was that read by H. H. 
Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster Baking 
Co., Portland, Oregon. This took the 
form of a series of letters written by 
a young baker to his father. This young 
fellow, becoming discouraged, wished to 
throw up his job and retire from the 
baking business, but his father, instead 
of letting him go, gave him a check and 
told him to start out and find ihe 
formula for the “Quality Loaf.” ‘The 
lad in his letters tells his father all about 
his wanderings from city to city in his 
quest for the prized formula. 

The following letter tells of the kind 
of progress he met with in getting ‘he 
formula: “I did not get any farther than 
the waiting room of the man of whom I 
told you, as his office boy told me lie 
was out of town and would not be back 
for a week, but I heard of another man 
and I called at his bakery. It sure is 4 
wonderful bakery. I think they make 
at least 1,000,000 loaves a day. They 
certainly were very courteous and kind. 
They took me into the laboratory and 
showed me the room where they fed the 
white rats, and told me about a new 
kind of bread that contains everything 
that the physical culturist talked about, 
and you could enjoy that loaf without 
pretending to like something you didn't. 

“The only trouble with this bread is 
that it sells for a lot more money. 
was coming in from the country the other 
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day and was picked up by one of their 
drivers, and he told me that this bread 
was a great loaf all right, and he was 
very enthusiastic about it and could talk 
about nutritional values, using a lot of 
words that I did not understand and 

which he says it was hard to make the 

grocers understand. One grocer told him 
it was difficult to ‘make his customers 
understand that they ought to pay nearly 
three times as much as a chain store up 
in the next block was charging for what 
looked like a pretty good loaf of bread. 

The driver said he went home at night 
with a headache, trying to explain all 
this. 

“I have not succeeded in getting the 
formula yet, but you may rest assured 
that just as soon as I get it I will mail 
it to you with a special delivery stamp.” 

The next letter told of his discovery 
of the no-dough-time bread. He hastily 
sent this formula to his father with the 
following comments: “Just think of it! 
A no-time-dough bread. Instead of get- 
ting up at three o’clock in the morning 
to set your dough, you just get up when 
everybody else does and eat breakfast at 
home with the folks, go down to the 
shop, throw your stuff into the mixer, 
throw it into the divider, start your ma- 
chinery, and you have hot bread for the 
drivers to deliver in time for lunch. Just 
like shooting fish, Dad, no work, no wor- 
ry, no night work; live like a white man.” 

Later, he discovered a bakery in New 
England that was run by a man and his 
two sons. It was not a big plant, but it 
was growing. The man had sent his two 
boys to a technical school. One special- 
ized in bread and the other in cakes. 
They did not have the latest machinery, 
but they were making good progress. 
They were watching the auality daily, as 
they had been taught to do at the tech- 
nical school; were sincere and earnest in 
their work, and watching these men gave 
the lad a new vision of what he and his 
father could do together. He decided, 
therefore, that he would return home, 
help his father make enough money so 
that he could afford to send him to the 
American Institute, and when he gradu- 
ated would return home and make the 
other bakers in his home town sit up and 
take notice. As the result of his wan- 
derings, he was convinced that the “Qual- 
ity Loaf” was a visionary affair; that 
there was no one formula that had the 
exclusive rights on it, and that what was 
needed was quality materials and the 
determination to make good. 

_Mr. Haynes was loudly applauded, and 
his paper was voted one of the best read 
at the convention. 

Dr. J. S. Abbott, secretary of the In- 
stitute of Oleomargarine Manufacturers, 
complimented the bakers on the progress 
they had made, and forecasted that at 
some time in the future there would be a 
federation of Amercian bakers with a 
membership of 25,000 to 40,000. He said 
that oleomargarine is primarily a fatty 
foodstuff, and performs all the functions 
of fat. It is made of the purest fats 
known, and is refined and churned in 
ripened, fermented milk, He said that 
butter is not an ideal shortening agent, 





Brennan, R. E. Brierly, R. E. Jones, 
and F, 


E. Derby 


but that if you could get a fat to which 
this butter flavor was added you would 
have an ideal one. 

Dr. Abbott said that his institute is 
experimenting with a shortening agent, 
and that within a few years he hoped 
that the oleomargarine manufacturers 


“We do not use milk at all in our 
bread. We aim to get a loaf that has a 
good crust and is crispy. We are trying 
to make our bread as pure as possible 
and under more hygienic conditions than 
in the past. We employ 25,000 people, 
and serve 150,000 meals daily. 

“We have a bun that before the war 
we sold at 14 for 25c, wholesale. By 
buying our raw materials in large quan- 
tities and producing on a large scale, 
we are now able to sell 16 pieces for the 
same money. This is what better meth- 
ods of production can do.” 


President Korn announced that Mr. 


Edwards’ company has sent one of its 
employees to the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago. 

PAST PRESIDENTS’ LUNCHEON 

Eight past presidents of the American 
Bakers’ Association exchanged’ remi- 
niscences of old days in the baking in- 
dustry at a past presidents’ luncheon, 
given Sept. 12, by President William H. 
Korn. 

The past presidents who reported for 
the luncheon were Cliff N. Power, Pueblo, 
Colo., Jay Burns, Omaha, Neb., Paul 
Schulze, Chicago, George M. Haffner, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Henry W. Stude, 
Houston, Texas, Frank R, Shepard, Bos- 
ton, Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala., and A. 
L. Taggart, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Thursday, Sept. 13 

ALLIED TRADES DAY 
The allied trades day was Sept. 13, at 
which time John W. Burns, president of 








O. W. Hall, Dr. L. A. Rumsey and A. W. Landstrom 


could offer one to the baking industry 
that they would be glad to use and 
pleased to talk about. He said that he 
did not believe that there is a nutrition 
expert in this country or elsewhere who 
has ever argued strongly for the combi- 
nation of all food nutrients in one single 
article of food, adding that it was not 
necessary to put all these things into 
any one product. He said that white 
bread will always be the staff of life. 


ENGLISH VISITOR’S IMPRESSION 


H. L. Edwards, of J. Lyons & Co., 
Ltd., Kensington, London, Eng., who was 
a visitor at the convention, was accorded 
a place on the platform and gave an in- 
teresting talk on his impression of the 
baking business in the United States. 
Mr. Edwards said that English bakers 
have always looked upon American bak- 
ers as the acme of perfection, and added: 
“We, in England, know very little about 
the baking game. I am over here to find 
if you have anything to tell us that would 
help to improve our trade. To get the 
so-called quality loaf you must make 
your bread attractive to the palate; make 
as many varieties as you can, and make 
all the best you know how. 

“Our company makes 43 kinds and 
shapes of bread, and 23 kinds of rolls. 
We make 22,000 to 24,000 loaves per 
hour, and work 16 hours a day. We have 
not as yet found the quality loaf. I was 
surprised to find no rolls on the hotel 
table this morning. This would not hap- 
pen at a bakers’ convention in England. 


the Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, presided. Mr. Burns called on 
Grosvenor Dawe, managing vice presi- 
dent of the Wheat Council of the United 
States, to head a discussion on the “Eat 
More Wheat” campaign. Mr. Dawe said 
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that wheat, in practically all parts of 
the United States, hus been sold at a 
loss this year and that if this condition 
continued it would cause considerable 
distress, not only to the farmer but to 
the city dweller, as no industry could 
progress unless it realized a price suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of production. 

Mr. Dawe explained that the low price 
of wheat was caused by over-production, 
resulting in the farmers of this country 
having to compete with farmers in other 
lands who were able to carry on their 
work with cheaper labor. He said that 
if the wheat farmer, discouraged by 
present conditions, should cease to grow 
wheat, probably one half of our present 
half-time mills would have to close en- 
tirely, and we would be an importing 
instead of an exporting nation. The so- 
lution of the problem would be to limit 
production to consumptive requirements, 
and this would require considerable 
study. 

Murray K. Guthrie made a forceful 
talk on the “Eat More Wheat” campaign. 
He showed the bakers how they had an 
opportunity of a mass attack on public 
interest by lining up with other manu- 
facturers who were advertising their 
products along this line. He said that 
the bakers had a better opportunity to 
carry their message to the consumers, 
because they came in closer contact with 
their customers than almost any other 
manufacturer, adding, “If your heart is 
wrapped up in your business you cannot 
help but engender enthusiasm among 
those you come in contact with.” 

H. C. Balsiger, secretary-manager of 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, in his address on better retail dis- 
tribution for bakers’ bread, was applaud- 
ed when he declared that the bakers made 
a serious mistake when they took back 
stale bread. He said there was no more 
reason why a grocer should take on 
more bread than he could sell daily than 
of perishable commodities like vegeta- 
bles, ete. 

Mr. Balsiger added: “Does the retail 
grocer know everything about your prod- 
uct? Is he sold on your business, and 
have you shown him the opportunity for 
development? He handles several hun- 
dred products, and it is difficult for him 
to give individual attention to your prod- 
uct unless you have sold him on it. If 
the grocer is not sold on your product 
he cannot in turn sell it to his customer. 

“When bakers were prohibited during 
the war period from taking back stale 
bread, they developed a different type of 
merchandising. They are getting back 
into the rut again. However, when the 
grocer knows that he can return unsold 
bread he does not pay much attention 
to how much the driver puts into his case. 
The grocer should gauge his bread re- 
quirements the same as he does any of 
the other products he handles. If the 
retail grocer is the weak link in your 
distribution, it is your responsibility and 
opportunity to help strengthen that 
man.” 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


A. S. Purves, chairman of the nomi- 
nations committee, made the following 
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report, which was adopted: John W. 
Burns, of Chicago, field manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., was elected 
president to succeed himself. Frederick 
E. Clarke, of the Fleischmann Co., Chi- 
cago, vice president; C, H. Van Cleef, 
American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The following di- 
rectors were also elected: William F. 
Grimm, New York City, E. C. Baum, 
New York City, H. N. Weinstein, Chi- 
cago, and Frederick D. Pfening, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


THE TOAST CAMPAIGN 

John W. Burns made one of his usual 
witty addresses on the campaign to make 
toast the national breakfast food. He 
said he thought toast was just toast until 
he started talking the matter over with 
Dr. L. A. Rumsey, of the American In- 
stitute staff. He then found out that 
toast was more than merely a piece of 
white bread that had been browned on a 
toaster or before a fire, and amused 
every one by attempting to tell of the 
chemical changes that take place in the 
process of toasting. His comments and 
comparisons between toast and some bran 
breakfast foods were particularly en- 
joyed by the flour men present. 

Mr. Burns then called upon Dr. Rum- 
sey, of the American Institute, who ex- 
plained the results of his experiments 
with various electric toasters. The in- 
stitute has selected three or four types 
of these toasters, and had samples of 
them on display during the convention. 
Representatives of the toaster manufac- 
turers were also present, 

EVELYN TURNER FUND 

President Burns made a strong plea to 
wind up the $10,000 fund which the allied 
trades are raising for the education of 
the little crippled girl, Evelyn Turner, 
whom the association adopted as its little 
sister some years ago. A subscription 
blank, showing a portrait of President 
Burns and little Evelyn, is being mailed 
to all members of the association. 

THE ALLIED TRADES CONTRIBUTION 

C. H. Van Cleef, secretary and treas- 
urer Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, following the convention, mailed to 
Dr, H. EK. Barnard a check for $1,335. 
This sum represents the $5 collected from 
each member of the allied trades who 
registered at French Lick during con- 
vention week, and was the association’s 
contribution toward the expense of car- 
rying forward the work of the American 
Bakers’ Association. 

The Annual Banquet 

The annual banquet of the association 
was held in the main dining room of 
the French Lick Springs Hotel the eve- 
ning of Sept. 13. Ray K. Stritzinger, the 
new president, was toastmaster, and the 
principal speaker was Dr. E, V. McCol- 
lum, department of chemical hygiene, 
Johns Hopkins University, who took as 
his subject “The Bread of Life.” “Bread, 
of a type similar to that made from re- 
fined flour and universally eaten in 
America and Europe, has a permanent 
place in the human diet in all places, 
except in the regions of excessive rain- 
fall, and others where rice culture is the 
only kind of cereal culture which can 
flourish,’ Dr. McCollum said, in refer- 
ring to the “Eat More Wheat” cam- 
paign. 

“If the public responds and consumes 
more wheat, the price will advance suf- 
ficiently to make wheat farming more 
profitable and wheat production will par- 
allel the demand. In order that the 
farmer shall continue to prosper, the 
public must continue to eat as much 
wheat as possible in order to sustain 
the industry. 

“Modern researches in nutrition have 
tended to establish the fact that the key- 
note to successful nutrition is a proper 
selecting and combining of foods so as 
to form diets which are complete in that 
they furnish everything necessary for 
proper development during growth and 
for the maintenance of health in the 
adult. 

“One of the outstanding features of 
the results of nutrition studies is the 
establishment of the fact that most of 
our natural foods are incomplete when 
each serves as the sole source of nutri- 
tion. It is only by the wise combining 
of two or more natural foods that a 
properly balanced ration can be secured. 
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This balancing of the diet, from a physi- 
ological standpoint, means securing pro- 
teins of high quality and inorganic or 
mineral supply which are appropriate for 
growth and maintenance, and the pro- 
visions of the necessary vitamins, as well 
as providing sufficient energy in the form 
of carbohydrates and fats in digestible 
and easily assimilable form. 

“Bolted wheat flour is said by all au- 
thorities on nutrition to be of value from 
a nutritional standpoint, mainly as a 
source of protein and of energy, since 
it eonsists essentially of proteins and 
starch. Its proteins are of poor quality, 
its inorganic content is totally inadequate 
for the maintenance of physiological 
wellbeing, and it is essentially lacking in 
all of the known vitamins. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, where wheat flour enters 
into the diet to any considerable extent, 
that it should be combined with such 
foods as will make good its shortcomings. 

“T have myself never suggested the dis- 
use of milled cereals but, on the con- 


matter of consuming more bread than in 
so improving the loaf that the women, 
who are sources of information to those 
around them regarding food and nutri- 
tion, will be convinced that a liberal 
bread consumption is one of the simplest, 
easiest, and cheapest ways of providing 
a liberal portion of the total calories of 
the diet in the form of nearly a com- 
plete food. 

“It is by no means essential that bread 
be made an absolutely complete food. 
It would run counter to human instincts 
and desires to restrict the diet solely to 
bread; nor would it be sound from any 
standpoint to attempt the adoption of 
such a policy. We do not require bread 
to supply everything that is necessary 
and in optional amounts for satisfactory 
nutrition, but only that it be excellent 
from a standpoint of nutrition.” 

During and after dinner the singing 
of well-known songs under the leader- 
ship of E, Clissold, Chicago, was a fea- 
ture enjoyed by all. C. P. Oliver, of the 





M. Lee Marshall, of Chicago, Treasurer American Bakers’ Association 


trary, have always insisted that the key- 
note to successful nutrition is the proper 
selection of foods, and that the demon- 
stration that white flour is deficient in 
several respects does not justify the con- 
clusion that white bread should not be 
eaten. The point which I have empha- 
sized is that it must be supplemented 
with such foods as make good its short- 
comings. Realizing, then, the importance 
of wheat as an agricultural crop, and 
realizing the importance of milling as a 
factor in the commercial handling of the 
basic material of our bread supply, it 
is evident that no return to whole wheat 
flour is possible. The white flour indus- 
try has come to stay. 

“I believe, therefore, that I point the 
safe road to the baking industry when I 
suggest that, instead of pinning its faith 
upon results to be obtained by slogans 
adopted by those interested in cereal 
growing or in cereal milling, it turn its 
attention earnestly toward removing the 
stigma from wheat bread. 

“So far as we now know, the simplest, 
cheapest and most effective way to im- 
prove the quality of bread is to intro- 
duce more milk solids into its composi- 
tion. This improvement of the bread 
supply is sound from a physiological, ag- 
ricultural, and economical standpoint, as 
well as being sound in that it does not 
run counter to our established dietary 
habits. 

“There is no way in which the public 
can be more effectively influenced in the 


Ward Baking Co., was the pianist, and 
E. C. Baum, New York, entertained with 
stories. 

Henry W. Stude, Houston, was called 
upon to present A. L. Taggart, Indian- 
apolis, with a past president’s badge, 
while John M. Hartley, Chicago, acted 
in a similar capacity and presented ‘the 
retiring president, William H. Korn, 
Davenport, Iowa, with a similar deco- 
ration, 


Friday, Sept. 14 
NEW BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

To take the places of nine members 
of the board of governors whose terms 
had expired, and to fill three vacancies 
caused by resignations, the following 
were elected as members at the meeting 
on Sept. 13: 

William P. Matthaei, Tacoma, Wash. 
(re-elected); S. S. Watters, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (re-elected); A. L. Taggart, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (re-elected) ; Gordon Smith, 
Mobile, Ala. (re-elected) ; L. A. Schillin- 
ger, Baltimore; Glenn O. Garber, Fred- 
erick, Md; I, Z. Ettenson, Denver, Colo; 
William Muller, Muskegon, Mich; A. 
Pfau, Portsmouth, Ohio; Charles W. Ort- 
man, Omaha, Neb; William Fisch, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN - 


At the first meeting of the new board 
of governors, plans were made to keep 
all activities going forward in the exact 





course they have followed during the 
past year. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, Raymond K. Stritzinger, 
Norristown, Pa; first vice president, 
Lewis F. Bolser, Minneapolis; second 
vice president, Alton H. Hathaway, Bos- 
ton; treasurer, M. Lee Marshall, Chicago; 
secretary-manager, Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
Chicago. 

The chairmen of the various commit- 
tees are as follows: J. M. Livingston, 
Chicago, American Institute; Lewis FI, 
Bolser, Minneapolis, finance and audit- 
ing; Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala., sani- 
tation; A. L. Taggart, Indianapolis, pub- 
licity and advertising; L. A. Schillinger, 
Baltimore, industrial relations; Harry 
D. Tipton, New York, public relations. © 


BREAD SCORING DEMONSTRATION 
O. W. Hall, of the service depuart- 
ment of the American Institute of B.k- 
ing, gave a demonstration on how the 
institute scores bread sent in to it for 
criticism and suggestions for improve- 
ment. The bakers, naturally, were int er- 
ested in how the institute arrived at its 
conclusions, and Mr. Hall was aske: a 
good many questions. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Bureau of the Census of the U jjit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture has 
been considering the advisability of in- 
cluding a special questionnaire, covering 
bread and bakery products, for the 1:)23 
biennial census of manufactures. The as- 
sociation, therefore, passed a resolu'ion 
thanking the bureau for its proposed 
consideration and respectfully urginy it 
to carry forward the work as outline:|. 

Another resolution was passed think- 
ing Stanford University for the work it 
has done in furthering research work in 
connection with the baking industry. 

A resolution was passed in the interest 
of the “Eat More Wheat” campaign, and 
pledging the undivided support of the 
association to the Wheat Council of the 
United States and all groups co-operat- 
ing therewith, to increase the use of 
wheaten foods in the American diet. 

The usual resolutions were also passed 
thanking the retiring officers, the various 
committees and the trade press, also one 
in memory of those members of the trade 
who passed away during the year. 


BAKER’S BREAD AND THE PUBLIC 


Miss Anne L, Pierce, director of the 
Tribune Institute, of the New York 
Tribune, made a very pleasing talk. She 
did not mince words at all when she told 
the bakers how the housewife regarded 
an unclean shop, or a loaf that did not 
come up to her expectations. She was 
inclined to favor the whole wheat loaf, 
and told the bakers if the public wauted 
that kind of a loaf to give it to them 
and not try to make them take white 
bread against their wishes. 

“There are three or four interes!ing 
developments about bread as eaten to- 
day,” Miss Pierce said. “The propa- 
ganda for graham breads as oppose: to 
white breads is a real thing, not a ‘ad. 
The vitamin theory, the need of mineral 
salts, and our waste of them all along 
the line—not alone in breads—is not a 
highbrow notions for college folks to }lay 
with; it gets the public ear and imag'na- 
tion. The school children hear aboui it, 
and prick up their ears when they hear 
that graham bread and milk, cabbage, or- 
anges, spinach and tomatoes will make 
them grow. Sliced bread is rarely see: on 
hotel tables in my town nowalays, but 
the hot bread tray at the Pennsylvania 
with its poppy rolls and croissants, «nd 
the raisin bread at the Algonquin, |i:ve 
real pulling power. Instead of tryin, to 
make folks eat the thing that is easies' to 
standardize, why not try for diversi! <a- 
tion of products and go after increased 
circulation, as a newspaper would s:y? 
The white loaf has its place for said- 
wiches and toast especially, and a ig 
place, but it no longer holds the field as 
it did. 

“White flour has many uses in the \a- 
ried diet of the adults; our toast «nd 
sandwich tray, our pies, waffles and | is- 
cuit plates and our cake boxes would 
be bare, indeed, without white flour. 
But it is not the complete food that 
whole wheat is, and the ‘Staff of Life 
should be built for strength rather than 
for beauty if we are to lean heavily upon 
it. I should feel myself grossly negli- 
gent if I missed an opportunity like this 
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Ex-President Korn and His Favorite Caddy 


to plead for a recognition of your in- 
creased responsibility to the public 
health, in the light of present day knowl- 
edge, to make white breads more whole- 
some and to encourage the use of gra- 
ham breads by making them better, all 
the time, even if it is more difficult.” 


Rosert T. Beatry. 


Golf Dinner and Entertainment 


One of the most enjoyable events of 
the social side of the convention was the 
dinner held the evening of Sept. 12 for 
those who had taken part in the golf 
tournament, and at which the various 
prizes were presented. A few speeches 
and a great deal of singing were fea- 
tures of the evening. M. Lee Marshall, 
of the United Bakeries Corporation, ren- 
dered several solos, aided by a quartet. 
C. P. Oliver again presided at the piano, 
and Henry W. Stude made an efficient 
toastmaster. 

A new feature introduced was the spe- 
cial noonday luncheons held throughout 
the week in the main dining room. Mon- 
day was Rotary day, in charge of W. 
E. Long, with singing under direction of 
E. Clissold. Tuesday was Kiwanis day, 
with a special programme in charge of 
Harold B. West, Indianapolis. On 
Wednesday the past presidents’ luncheon 
took place. Thursday noon was given 
over to a special luncheon for bakers 
who had been attending baking schools, 
with I’. P. Siebel, Ph.C., president Siebel 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, presid- 
ing. 

SPORTS AND GAMES 

Considerable attention was given to 
athletics, and great credit is due the 
sports committee for the efficient manner 
in which the golf tournament and other 
contests were handled. The sports com- 
mittee comprised Alton H. Hathaway, 
general chairman; Henry W. Stude, com- 
mittee on awards; Arthur Bamford, gen- 
eral chairman field sports, John M. Hart- 
ley, Peter G. Pirrie, A. W. Landstrom; 

olf, Lewis F. Bolser, general chairman, 
arl B. Mueller, Paul J. Stern, Harry 
W. Zinsmaster; baseball, J. C. Emley; 
quoits, Dr. L. A. Rumsey; croquet, John 
M. Hartley; tennis, Julius Fleischmann; 
bridge, Walter Phillips; equestrian 
sports, Roy Nafziger, Julian Livingston, 
Julius Fleischmann; ladies’ committee, 
Mrs. C. H. Van Cleef, Mrs. S. F. Mc- 
Donald, Mrs. H. O. Bennett. 

The golf tournament was a great suc- 
cess, and a qualifying round of 18 holes 
was played by about 100 on Monday 
afternoon, The bakers were contesting 
for the Lockwood tin cup and the Kat- 
zinger bread pan, while the supply men 
competed for the oven peel. The com- 
petition proper was played on Tuesday 
and Wednesday afternoons, 18 holes each 
day, and resulted in S. S. Langendorf, 
San Francisco, winning the tin cup, with 
a low net score of 146, handicap 26. 

Three were tied for second place with 
a low net score of 147, and at the golf 
dinner, held Wednesday evening, it was 
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left to Henry Stude, toastmaster, to de- 
cide which should have the bread pan. 
It was finally awarded to G. William 
Phillips, of Salisbury, Md., who also won 
the tennis matches. 

The third prize went to J. Mills, De- 
troit, Mich., and the fourth to August 
Junge, Joplin, Mo. Secretary Stephens, 
of the New York Bakers’ Club, was 
awarded the first prize for low gross 
score, with a total of 161 for two days’ 
play, and Thad L. Hoffman, of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, won 
the second prize with a low gross score 
of 162. 

C, L. Russell, of the American Bakers’ 
Machinery Co., St. Louis, won the peel, 
the coveted first prize for supply men. 
Other winners were: class A, F. E. Bon- 
ney, J. H. Day Co., Kansas City; class 
B, Lewis F. Bolser, Excelsior Baking 
Co., Minneapolis; class C, Harry Lock- 
wood, Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; 
class D, Jay Burns, Standard Bakeries 
Corporation, Chicago; class E, Eugene 





Charles Brezius Co., Evansville, Ind; 
General Sheridan, Miller-Sheridan Co., 
Louisville; W. Gathof, William Gathof 
Co., Louisville; E. J. Zirnheld, Zirnheld 
Flour Co., St. Louis; J. B. M. Wilcox, 
Wilcox Milling Co., Kansas City; Harry 
May, Pittsburgh; Roy P. Purchase, Com- 
mander Flour Co., Philadelphia; Jesse C. 
Stewart, Jesse C. Stewart Co.,. Pitts- 
burgh. 

H. N.. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager Malt-Diastase ‘Co., arranged a 
special train over the Monon Route, con- 
taining Pullman and compartment cars, 
and about 70 bakers and members of the 
allied trades made up the party. He also 
secured special cars for the return jour- 
ney. 
A baseball game between bakers and 
the allied trades took place on Thursday 
at West Baden Springs, and resulted in 
a score of 6 to 5 in favor of the bakers. 
Henry Stude was greatly in the lime- 
light with sensational plays, while Ar- 
thur Fosdyke was the “Ray Schalk” in 


Frederick E. Clarke, Elected Vice President Allied Trades Association 


F. Davidson, Davidson Baking Co., Port- 
land, Oregon; class F, C, F. Foster, 
Haynes-Foster Baking Co., Portland, 
Oregon. 

Prizes contested for by women were 
awarded to Mrs. Jack Faulds, Chicago, 
for bridge, and Mrs. Gordon Smith, Mo- 
bile, Ala., for five hundred. 


Allied Trades at French Lick 


The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
contingent included F. C. Kaths, presi- 
dent, J. L. Walker, sales. manager, W. 
C. Tench, eastern manager, John W. 
Burns, Chicago manager, C. T. Bram- 
blett, southeastern manager, and W. F. 
Montfort, L. J. Maddox, and H. B. 
Staver. . 

Among flour brokers and jobbers pres- 
ent were: J. C. Consodine, P. Detroy, 
J. C. Consodine Co., Indianapolis; A. D. 
Acheson, A. D. Acheson & Co., Phila- 
delphia; M. P. Evans, M. P. Evans Co., 
Louisville; Leon Schroebel, Indiana 
Flour Co., Terre Haute; Charles Brezius, 


the catching line. Pitcher Sentman, of 
the allied trades, started the game, but 
was sent to the showers after the second 
inning. Others that starred were Brock- 
way Dickie and John W. Hines, and 
Julius Fleischmann made a clever um- 
pire. 

Theodore Nathan, representative of the 
Arkansas City Milling Co., said that 
since July he had been in charge of 
Illinois territory for his company. 

Those representing the Mills of Albert 
Lea, Inc., were W. M. Steinke, sales man- 
ager, C. E. Price, Oscar Miller, and E. 
J. Hoagland, the latter having charge 
of sales of the mill at Stafford, Kansas. 

C. J. McCracken, vice president Mac- 
Bayer Co., reported that his concern had 
recently gone into the flour brokerage 
business, and was located at 601 Provi- 
dent Bank Building, Cincinnati. 

Those looking after the interests of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. included 
D. K. Yerxa, Buffalo; H. W. Files, F. 
L. Cobb, C. R. Martin, F. M. Grout, 
Minneapolis; W. H. Leederman, Dallas; 
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J. S. Hitchings, Springfield, Mass; H. L. 
Douty, Memphis; H. J. Patterson, Oma- 
ha; R. G. Lockhart, Chicago; W. S. 
Coleman, N. W. Gerlach, Indianapolis; 
W. V. Dickinson, New York. 

Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage 
Co., Kansas City, has recently returned 
from a three weeks’ vacation in the 
Northwest, accompanied by his wife. He 
handled the arrangements for two spe- 
cial cars, attached to a through train on 
the Chicago & Alton, which brought 
about 40 from that section. 

D. K. Allison came from Milwaukee 
by automobile, accompanied by his sons, 
Roger and D. Bryce. The latter are 
sales representatives in their father’s 
business. They manufacture the well- 
known Allison high-speed mixer. 

The Andrews Milling Co., Chicago, on 
Sept. 1 changed its name to the J. R. 
Short Milling Co., but will retain its 
offices at 327 South La Salle Street. 
This concern has been in business for 
many years, and manufactures dusting 
flour, cereal flour, etc., for bakers’ use. 
J. R. Short is its president and owner. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. of the 
Southwest was represented by W. R. 
Morris, manager; E. P. Mitchell, sales 
manager; W. J. Morris, Jr.. New York 
office, and W. H. La Fever. Mr. Mitchell, 
recently appointed sales manager, said 
that W. H. Holaday, Columbus, now rep- 
resents the company in Ohio territory. 

Those looking after the interests of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co: Guy A. Thom- 
as, director, H. R. McLaughlin, sales 
manager, and Murray K. Guthrie, of the 
Minneapolis office; F. R. Eaton, man- 
ager Washington, D. C., office; D. H. 
Crock, manager Pittsburgh office; H. B. 
Smith, assistant manager Chicago office; 
D. A. Mahoney, Buffalo, and A. R. 
Tucker, W. Gill, Jr., and Harry J. Mey- 
ers, representatives. 

C. M. Hidding, C. A. Ellis, Chicago, 
and A. S, Shane, Pittsburgh, represented 
the Quaker Oats Co. flour department. 

Those present from the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, were Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, director; Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
department of research and develop- 
ment; O. W. Hall, bakers’ service labora- 
tory; A. W. Landstrom, analytical de- 
partment; I. K. Russell, editor Baking 
Technology. The institute had a very 
fine exhibit, including recently developed 
electrical toasters, and various baking 
materials which have been registered 
by it. 

Those present from the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, were W. E. Long, presi- 
dent, and Walter D. Warrick, advertis- 
ing manager. The latter is a great golf 
enthusiast. 

The American Diamalt Co. contingent 
comprised Walter D. Phillips, vice presi- 
dent, C. H, Van Cleef, sales manager, 
E. J. Cahill, S. W. Fiske, B. Rosenthal, 
J. A. Grimaldi, John Becker, Sr., John 
Ade, C. G. Fallaw, F. Collatz, H. B. 
Pearson. Mr. Van Cleef was kept very 
busy on allied trades matters, and looked 
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after the validation of the railroad tick- 
ets for both bakers and supply men. 

Those looking after the interests of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. were L. 
G. Gottschick, vice president; C. S. 
Chase, sales manager; C. F. Vanden- 
burgh, assistant sales manager; Lloyd 
Veatch, chemist; J. J. Green, Grand 
Rapids; L. J. Oliver, northern Ohio; O. 
A. Harenberg, Columbus; E. G. Lee, 
Indianapolis; W. Smith, J. W. Dueker, 
Kansas City; S. T. Bagwell, Oklahoma 
City; W. C. Barber, Pg ey Ga; C. 
H. ‘Reohr, Albany; E, Kelly, St. Louis. 

H. N. Weinstein, Malt. Diastase Co., 
one of the popular supply men at the 
convention, will act as godfather for the 
son of William Patrick Ronan, Chicago 
flour broker, born Sept. 8. Mr. Wein- 
stein left Sept. 18 for the East, to visit 
his company’s main office at New York, 
and later will spend a few days with his 
parents in that vicinity. 

The Fleischmann Co. had a large rep- 
resentation present, headed by Julius 
Fleischmann, president, who came from 
New York in his private car, attached to 
the George Reuter special, accompanied 
by H. R. Newcomb, D. P. Woolley, Dr. 
R. E. Lee, Robert Witt, Robert L. Cor- 
by, Frederick E. Clarke, W. H. Ulrey, 
Corwin Wickersham, Frank J. Loftus, 
H. C. Elste, A. Zeigler, C. F. Varney, 
V. A. Smoots, Otto H. Kunze, E. Shields, 
T. Brennecke, J. W. Taylor, R. W. 
Griggs, E. S. Johnston, Guy Maynard, 
J. J. McCarthy, R. J. Mehan, and sev- 
eral others. 

Among machinery men present were 
W. D. Bleier, western manager, J. C. 
Caley, Cleveland office, W. P. Duff, J. 
H. Cunningham and W. J. Roberts, of 
the Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins Co., 
Inc., White Plains, N. Y. 

The Advance Milling Co., Chicago, was 
represented by O. Ruh, vice president 
and general manager, Carl Heinzen, first 
vice president, and Peter G. Pirrie, tech- 
nical director. This concern’s plant was 
partially burned some few weeks ago, 
but it expects that the mill will be run- 
ning full in a few days. 

C. L. Russell, J. R. Carey and FE. 
Schaumburg looked after the interests 
of the American Bakers Machinery Co., 
St. Louis. Mr. Russell took part in the 
golf tournament and succeeded in win- 
ning the coveted oven peel given for 
the best score among supply men. 

Those present from the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., were H. L. 
Beecher, general manager; J. F. Arm- 
strong, sales manager; C. A. Balch, Pitts- 
burgh; John B. Ellis, Lansing, Mich; 
George A. Daut, Canton, Ohio; H. W. 
Colvin, Springfield, Ohio; A. L. Cas- 
sady, Tampa, Fla; L. W. Pritchard, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa; S. C. Byrum, Indianapo- 
lis. KF. W. Lund is now in charge of the 
Philadelphia office in place of E. P. 
Mitchell, resigned. A. H. Toohey is 
also now connected with the company, 
working out of the Philadelphia office. 

Representatives of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, were: Martin 
EK. Ismert, sales manager, Joseph H. Is- 
mert and J. W. Healy. George E. 
Hincke, vice president, will sail from 
New York Oct. 2 on the Aquitania of 
the Cunard Line, for England. He has 
charge of the European office. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, general manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., was pres- 
ent, and took an active part in the golf 
tournament. 

The Campbell Baking Co.’s research 
products department was represented by 
J. W. Carence, manager, who reported 
a steadily increasing demand for Pani- 
rus. 

;. The Pittsburgh contingent numbered 
24, and included eight bakers, the re- 
mainder being flour and supply men. 

E. B. Stanley, of the Waxide Paper 
Co., Kansas City, was one of the few 
representatives of waxed paper manu- 
facturers present. He is in charge of 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma terri- 
tory. 

The Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
expects to move into its new plant and 
offices, Cicero and Armitage avenues, in 
October. The new building is said to be 


the last word in factory construction. 
Those present from the company were 
Arthur Katzinger and Paul Chapman. 
Those present from the King Midas 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, were A. J. 
Oberg, Charles Blodgett, F. H. Minnis, 
W.. We 


Busby and D. G. Brundrit. 
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Messrs. Oberg and Blodgett made the 
trip to French Lick by automobile from 
Minneapolis. 

Representatives of the Hubbard Oven 
Co. included Mrs. H. O. Bennett, presi- 
dent, H. O. Bennett, J. W. Hicklin and 
Frank C. Panuska. Mrs. Bennett and 
her son came from Chicago by auto- 
mobile. 

Those looking after the interests of 
the trade journals were G. W. Wheeler, 
A. C. Craig, C. B. McDowell, Bakers’ Re- 
view; E. T. Clissold, R. Clissold, A. W. 
Parry and Miss Minnie A. Morris, Bak- 
ers’ Helper; F. S. and A. J. Bamford, A. 
Klopfer, R. F. Shrope, John M. Hartley, 
Bakers Weekly; Samuel Sosland, South- 
western Miller; R. H. Armstrong, J. 
Rose, New South Baker; H. A. Bellows, 
R. T. Beatty and A. S. Purves, The 
Northwestern Miller. 

The Anheuser-Busch, Inc., contingent 
included Oscar P. Doerr, sales manager, 





called upon frequently during the ban- 
quets to tell some of his famous stories. 

Among eastern machinery men pres- 
ent were G. H. Petri, treasurer Petri & 
Jones Co, Inc., Boston, and R. R. 
Knight, from its New York office. 

Those present from P. Ballantine & 
Sons, Newark, N. J., well known as malt 
extract manufacturers, were George 
Mahla, A. F. White and E. C. Bowie. 

George E. Dean, Brockway Dickie, G. 
P. Griffin and R. B. Mitchell, of the 
Union Steel Products Co., Ltd., came by 
automobile from Albion, Mich., accom- 
panied by A. W. Fosdyke, of the Supe- 
rior Oven Co. H. Bachman, Chicago rep- 
resentative of the former company, was 
also present. The Union Steel Products 
Co. reports having completed recently 
two new buildings, a warehouse and a 
manufacturing plant. 

Representatives from the J. H. Day 
Co. attending were: M. R. Sentman, Cin- 
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W. S. Whiteside, S. J. Fels, L. Lathrop, 
G. J. Kelly and A. L. Pearson. 

Jack Faulds, president Middleby-Mar- 
shall Oven Co., was accompanied by 
Mrs. Faulds. They came by automobile 
from Chicago and arrived with Mr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Wood, well-known bakers of 
Oblong, Ill. Others present from the 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. were Gay 
Larson and J. J. Lawry. 

Bruce M. Warner, secretary Peerless 
Sanitary Equipment Co., drove from 
La Fayette, Ind., accompanied by Sidney 
Bennett, of the Bennett Oven Co., and C, 
B. McDowell, of the Bakers’ Review. 

Fred J. Lacy, a flour broker.of Terre 
Haute, Ind., spent some time at the 
convention, accompanied by his wife. 
He is now handling the accounts of the 
Claflin (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
Northfield (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., Cen- 
tral Kansas Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas; 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and 
others. 

Joe Lowe and Ellis Baum looked after 
the interests of the Joe Lowe Co., Inc. 
Mr. Baum is a great entertainer and was 





cinnati, F. E. Booney, Kansas City, M. 
Moore, Buffalo, C. Sahlfeld, Michigan, 
and C. S. Hurst. 

Charles H. Grupe is now with the tech- 
nical department of the Stein-Hall Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, and was present at the 
convention with E. B. Terpinitz and 
Joseph P. Gabel, the latter being a dem- 
onstrator. 

F. Z. Wright looked after the interests 
of the Diamond Crystal Salt Co. This 
concern gave away very nicely designed 
note books, pencils, and samples of its 
well-known Diamond salt. 

F. E. Goderich, Arkansas City (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., was accompanied by 
E. R. Reynolds. This company has ar- 
ranged with Kern & Manschot, Milwau- 
kee brokers, to represent it in Wiscon- 
sin. 

One of the old-time flour men frequent- 
ly seen around the lobby was Peter 
Derlien, secretary and sales manager 
Arnold-Madaus Milling Co. Sterling, 
Kansas. Mr. Derlien is well known to 
many bakers of the country and was wel- 
comed by his friends at the convention. 
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Flour mill representatives who regis- 
tered: George Boyle, Abilene Flour 
Mills Co; R. E. Williams, Big Diamond 
Mills Co; Charles Berriman, Cannon 
Valley Milling Co; J. W. Messick, Crete 
Mills; M. P. Fuller, Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co; Jack Tod, M. E. Evans, 
Charles Ward, Hubbard Milling Co; Don 
C. Graham, H, H. King Flour Mills Co; 
F. Hutchinson, George F. Phillips, Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co; ay . B. Miller, 
N eavenworth Milling Co; N Hensley, 

. S. Denholm, Lindsborg Milling & Ele- 
ime Co; Howard Cunningham, Maney 
Milling Co; W. F. Steele, Minneapolis 
Milling Co; H. D. Sparks, Sparks Mill- 
ing Co; Oscar F. Greiner, Springfield 
Milling Co; E. Stanard, Stanard Tilton 
Milling Co; E. G, Broenniman, Standard 
Milling Co; C. W. Stewart, Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc; Franklin Edwards, 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc; R. A. 
Hoyt, Reon & Hoyt Co; J. M. Blair, 
F, J. Lacy, Topeka Flour Mills Co; W. 
H. Clevenger, Tyler & Co; Joseph Y, 
Eisen, Williamson Milling Co; J. Frank 
Fraser, Northfield (Minn.) Flour Mills 
Co. 

Some representatives of leading manu- 
facturers of vakers’ machinery and sup- 
plies registered were: Emile Frisch, pres- 
ident American Bread Wrapper (o; 
Felix Notz, president American Oven & 
Machine Co; W. M. Robertson, American 
Bakery Materials Co; W. Meyers, \r- 
mour & Co; O. C. Atkinson, Battle Creek 
Bread Wrapping Machine Co; Ivan B. 
Nordhem, E. B. Nicolait, W. F. Grimm, 
Bakers’ Service Bureau and Quality 
Bakers of America; Charles Bear, Bear- 
Stewart Co; Sidney Bennett, Bennett 
Oven Co; Fred Mayer, California Peach 
& Fig Growers; W. B. Sullivan, _ Car- 
ney, Calumet Baking Powder Co; P. L. 
Goddard, Walter C. Daley, Central Wax 
Paper Co; W. E. Fay, Champion Ma- 
chinery Co; C. H. Kirkland, Walter ( 
Hoffman, H. Nye, Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co; Gerald Billings, Dependable 
Products Co; Ralph Dodson, Bruce Iod- 
son Insurance Co; J. P. Kindelin, Dry 
Milk Co; C. S. Calhoon, Duhrkop Oven 
Co; John M. Van Houten, C, C. Guld- 
bech, Dutchess Tool Co; W. E. Evans, 
William E. Evans Advertising Co; I: 
Stigall, J. B. Ford Co; J. J. Sleigh, 
Franklin Sugar Refining Co; R. Garri- 
son, R. Garrison & Co; Fred C. Haller, 
Haller Baking Co. (travelling oven de- 
partment); A. H. Hayssen, Hayssen 
Mfg. Co; C. W. Helm, Helm-Built Oven 
Co; Bertram J. Hirsch, William Hirsch, 
Alfred Hirsch, R, Huttner, C. C. Orsing- 
er, Hirsch Brothers Co; G. Eichman, 
Hobart Mfg. Co; R. C. Simpson, D. L. 
Beal, E. C. Branghton, International Co; 
Paul W. Gillett, J. W. Pearson, Invisible 
Color Printing Corporation; E. Kutt- 
naur, E. Kuttnaur Co., Kelly’s Grates; 
L. W. Parks, C. J. Gott, G. B. Lewis 
Co; Ralph E. Brierley, C. P. Brennan, 
N. G. Manley, G. W. Moehle, F. E. Der- 
by, H. E. Platt, Liberty Yeast Corpora- 
tion; H. A. Lockwood, Harold Lock- 
wood, John Shoptaugh, H. M. Rittmeyer, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co; J. E. Hopkins, the 
McCormick Co., Inc; A. J. Will, August 
Maag Co; George P. Reuter, H. N. 
Weinstein, S. E. Pias, Malt-Diastase (0; 
W. Rupp, Maltose Co; W. A. Brooks, 
Menasha Printing & Carton Co; H. B. 
Osgood, Miami Mfg. Co; Leslie L., 
Jacobs, Ohio Wax Paper Co; F. X. 
Lauterbur, F. C. Black, Peerless Bread 
Machine Co; I. J. White, Petersen Oven 
Co; E. H. Fuhrman, Philadelphia Malt 
Extract Co; J. G. Parry, Crisco de} irt- 
ment, Procter & Gamble Co; O. R. Read, 
C. B. Fletcher, A. Elias, Roscoe Martin, 
Read Machinery Co; G. Wassau, H. P. 
Hite, G. W. Doak, W. G. Keith, Rium- 
ford Co; W. A. Dickerson, Ad. Se ‘el 
& Sons; A. C. Peak, Service Castor & 
Truck Co; E. W. Applegate, Soutlrn 
Cotton Oil Co; A. F. Hartzell, Stand «rd 
Oven Co; John M. Hill, Sun-Maid Re:sin 
Growers’ Association; Fred D. Pfening, 
Thomson Machine Co; E. W. Heckel, 0. 
M. Brown, A. R. Brown, Triumph })‘¢. 
Co; R. E. Heile, Walker Vehicle ‘ 0; 
John J. Coyne, H. C. Schrei, Worces:¢t 
Salt Co; C. P. Oliver, C. J. McCarty, S. 
F, Dalton, J. S. Gardiner, Ward Bak = 
Co., research products department; F' 
Wolff, Wolff Millwrighting & Machine 
Co., and also Dr. F. P. Siebel, Siebel [n- 
stitute of Technology, I. M. Fauids, 
Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill. _ 

Arthur N. Apple, sales manager Vic- 
tory Bag & Paper Co. Chicago, was 
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present. This concern is manufactur- 
ing a general line of paper bags, and 
plans to put out special paper and bags 
for bakers with the “Eat More Wheat” 
water mark on same. These when shipped 
from the factory will be packed in card- 
board containers instead of paper and 
twine bundles, and will constitute a sani- 
tary food container. 

William N, Elwood, president and gen- 
eral manager Union Machinery Co., was 
a visitor, Frank Streich and Paul 
Franke have sold their interests in this 
concern to Mr. Elwood and his associates. 
Mr. Streich may continue his connection 
with the company in an advisory capac- 
ity, but Mr. Franke is expected to en- 
gage in another line of business, 

The interests of the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee, were looked 
after by W. H. Clark, sales manager, 
W. I. Kaufmann, Walter Mycue, and 
F, J. Bergenthal, Chicago manager. 

Prominent among millers from the 
Southwest was the contingent from the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., which included 
Thad L. Hoffman, Harvey J. Owens, 
sales manager, F. O. Jones, field man- 
ager, R. E. Williams, Harry May; Carl 
Mallon, Anthony Mills; F. I. Houser, 
Moses Bros. Mills; T. H. Sherwood, C. 
F, Swain, Hoffman Mills; W. H. Brudi, 
Goodlander Mills. 

Paul M. Esselborn, president Century 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, was accom- 
panied by Fred Wagner. The former 
mentioned that business with his com- 
pany was good. 

The Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, had three representatives pres- 
ent, John: W. Cain, sales manager, Gor- 
don B. Wood and A. D. Acheson. 

Frank J. Allen, general manager, and 

Oscar Moore, secretary, were present 
oo the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn. 
_ J. P. MeNally, who represented the 
interests of the Schulze Advertising 
Service, Chicago, said W. A. Freeman, 
its manager, was in a Chicago hospital 
waergoing an operation for appendi- 
citis. 

J. F. Hall, flour broker, Toledo, came 
by automobile with Linton Fallis, of the 
Sherlock Baking Co., that city. 

_Harold R. Ward, secretary and as- 
sistant sales manager Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was accom- 
_— by G. H. Townes, of Louisville, 


Those looking after the interests of 
Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind., were 
Edgar Igleheart, manager of the export 
department, and J. G. Igleheart. 

The contingent from the Western 
Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa, included 
S. A. Salter, C. D. Salter and E. M. 
Wright. The latter has represented this 
Concern for 22 years in various terri- 
tories, and has practically been with it 
Since its organization. He sold the first 
sack of Goldrim flour many years ago, 
this being the mills’ leading brand. 

Roy Mauvais, president Doughnut Ma- 
chine Corporation, New York, was ac- 
companied by Peter Kirbach, L. Brown- 
ell, and J. R. Bodin. Several bakers vis- 
ited this concern’s installation of dough- 
nut machines at the Charles bakery, 





John W. Burns, President Allied Trades Association 
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French Lick. Mr. Brownell had the mis- 
fortune at the convention to put his knee 
out of joint. Only a few months ago 
he suffered a similar mishap. This con- 
cern gave away as souvenirs a very fine 
combination mirror and paper weight. 
A. S. Purves. 





Among Bakers and Supply Men 

H. L. Edwards, chief bakery manager 
J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Cadby Hall, Lon- 
don, arrived in this country Sept. 1, on 
the Berengaria, and will spend about two 
months here studying conditions and 
sightseeing. He was an interested spec- 
tator around the convention hall, ex- 
changing ideas with his American col- 
leagues, 

Herman Mersbach, cake baker, Chi- 
cago, was present to meet the bread 
bakers. 

R. H. Sherman, owner of Sherman’s 
bakery, Meadville, Pa., accompanied by 
his sons, Rollin and Henry, and a party 
of friends, sent greetings from Canada, 
where they are on a fishing trip. Old- 
time baker fishermen will remember Bob 
Sherman’s ability to “land ’em,” and hope 
he will duplicate his feat of catching 
two 20-lb pike in one day. 

J. R. Koerner, hitherto with the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, has become 
a full-fledged baker. He recently bought 
the City bakery, Coffeyville, Kansas, 
from M. J. Lipsey. 

S. S. Langendorf, of the Langendorf 
Baking Co., San Francisco, travelled to 
the Atlantic Coast in search of new ideas, 
and Joe Lowe induced him to visit the 
convention. 

Paul Sutorius, manager of the south- 
western plants of the Smith Baking Co., 
with headquarters at Wichita, Kansas, 
who is enjoying a vacation on the Pacific 
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D. W..Cass, D. W. Cass, Sr., Roy Mauvais, George E. Dean and P. Kirbach 


Coast, sent greetings to his many friends. 

Albert Schulteis, Washington, D. C., 
vice president National Wholesale Pie 
Bakers’ Association, sent greetings from 
Atlantic City. 

F. O. Stone, cake baker, Atlanta, Ga., 
and elsewhere, who is travelling in Eu- 
rope, cabled best wishes from Switzer- 
land. 

The Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion had the largest delegation present 
of any state or group association. They 
came in two special Pullman cars over 
the Baltimore & Ohio road. J. H. Wool- 
ridge, secretary of the association, was 
in charge. Potomac bakers were very 
much in evidence around the hotel lob- 
bies and convention hall, and by their 
united efforts they took back home two 
members on the board of governors and 
also placed their president, L. A. Schil- 
linger, on the executive committee, while 
Glenn O. Garber, their vice president, 
was named on some of the important 
committees. 

One of the old-time flour men present 
was Peter Derlien, sales manager for the 


Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas. 
Jack Faulds, president Middleby- 


Marshall Oven Co., celebrated another 
birthday, Sept. 10, and gave an enjoy- 
able dinner party to a number of his 
friends, 

The Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. is in- 
stalling an oven in the bakery of the new 
lunchroom now under construction at 
Fourteenth Street and Pennsylvania Av- 
enue N.W., Washington, D. C., for the 
John R. Thompson Co. 

C. O. Miller, Marion, Ohio, with a party 
of friends and competitors, drove to the 
convention. 

The Indiana Bakers’ Association held 





A Popular Foursome at French Lick and Their Mascot 


an executive board luncheon Sept. 12, in 
one of the hotel’s private dining rooms. 
Plans were discussed for the next an- 
nual convention, to be held at Indian- 
apolis in January. Among those present 
were C. P. Ehlers, secretary, Indian- 
apolis; M. B. Whitehead, Goshen; W. 
H. Mohler, Kokomo; Alvin Eades, Ev- 
ansville; Elmer C. Cline, Indianapolis. 

The Conlon Baking Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., was represented by W. L, Alston, 
president, T. C. Matthews, vice president, 
and M, S. St. John, manager. 

T. F. Bayha, president Wheeling (W. 
Va.) Bakers’ Club, and a past president 
of the Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, was made chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee, 

J. C. Ratliff, Johnson City, Tenn., sec- 
retary of the Southeastern Bakers’ As- 
sociation, attended his first bakers’ con- 
vention and is an enthusiastic worker. 
He formerly was in the retail clothing 
business. 

The Haller Oven Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has under construction travelling ovens 
for the Stritzinger Baking Co., Norris- 
town, Pa., Jackson (Miss.) Baking Co., 
Hazelton (Pa.) Baking Co., and the Cen- 
tury Biscuit Co., Indianapolis. 

W. R. Caskey, president Caskey Bak- 
ing Co., Martinsburg, W. Va., and Ha- 
gerstown, Md., returned home from an 
auto trip to Vermont in time to join the 
Potomac states delegation at French 
Lick. 

J. F. Hall, flour broker, and Linton 
Fallis, of the Sherlock Baking Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, drove to French Lick in 11 
hours, a distance of 368 miles. 

J. M. Livingston, Chicago, first vice 
president American Bakers’ Association 
and chairman of the American Institute 
of Baking committee, returned home 
from a two months’ trip to Europe in 
time to attend. 

J. P. Franke, president Perfection 
Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., took an 
active part in the deliberations. 

M. M. Brown, Marion, Va., attended 
his first national convention and is now 
an enthusiast regarding conventions, 

William Nolde, of Nolde Bros.’ bakery, 
Richmond, Va., with his family, is trav- 
elling in the West, and visited the con- 
vention en route. 

Clyde Hudson, Princeton, Ind., and L. 
W. Replogle, Muncie, Ind., were piloted 
around by Fred Lacy, a well-known flour 
salesman. 

L. A. Schillinger, of Baltimore and 
Norfolk, kept open house in his room, 
where he received his friends and staged 
one of the successful parties of the week. 
He was ably assisted by Mrs. Schillin- 
ger, who was attending her first bakers’ 
convention, Mr. Schillinger provided the 
dining car on the train that carried the 
Potomac states delegation with an ample 
supply of Gardner’s famous cake, which 
was served free to all. 

Among prominent guests registered 
were Wilfred Eldred, food research de- 
partment, Stanford University, Califor- 
nia; Dr. J. S. Abbott, Institute of Mar- 
garin Manufacturers, District of Colum- 
bia; A. W. Bruner, state food inspector, 
Indiana; Harrison Fuller, Wheat Coun- 
cil of the United States, Chicago; Dr. I. 
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L. Miller, state food and drug commis- 
sioner, Indiana; Miss Anne L. Pierce, 
director Tribune Institute, New York. 

F. H, Stephens, secretary New York 
City Bakers’ Club, attended his first na- 
tional bakers’ meeting. 

Richard Meyer, president Consumers’ 
Baking Co., Paterson, N. J., and presi- 
dent New Jersey Bakers’ Association, 
had with him Harry Barber, of T. C. 
Hills & Sons Co., Trenton. 

Among executive officials of state or 
local associations present were Horace 
W. Crider, president Western Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association, G. W. Phil- 
lips, president Peninsula Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, and M. S. St. John, chairman 
Charleston (W. Va.) Bakers’ Club. 

The New England delegation was made 
up of Walter Dietz, Springfield, Mass., 
president New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Frank Shepard, vice president 
wholesalers’ division, George C. West, 
White River Junction, Vt., A. H. Hatha- 
way, Boston, and C. O. Swanson, presi- 
dent Massachusetts Baking Co. 

Past presidents seen around the con- 
vention were Jay Burns, Henry W. 
Stude, George M. Haffner, Cliff Power, 
Gordon Smith, A, L. Taggart, and Paule 
Schulze. 

The General Baking Co, had the largest 
representation of the big combinations 
present, headed by William Deininger, 
president, Frank Shepard and Fred 
Frazier, vice presidents, C. L. Lowe, and 
Alexander Osborn. 

One of the most successful dinner 
meetings during the convention was that 
of the Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, on Wednesday evening, in the pri- 
vate dining room of the hotel. The ar- 
rangements were in charge of Secretary 
Woolridge, who was given a rising vote 
of thanks for his efforts in providing 
such an excellent repast. President 
Schillinger presided and welcomed the 
members and guests. W. S. Corby, 
Washington, one of the first members 
of the national association, reviewed the 
advancement made by the baking indus- 
try during the past 25 years and pre- 
dicted a_ still greater future. Other 
speakers were Dr. H. E. Barnard, John 
Hartley, John W. Burns, W. H. Korn, 
Fred C, Haller, Albert Klopfer, A. D. 
Stock, C. L. Barsche, and R. K. Strit- 
zinger. 

A. J. Zampierie, of Zampierie Bros., 
bakers, New York City, returned to the 
fold after an absence of four years, and 
was warmly greeted by the old-timers. 

John M. Hartley acted as head baker 
at the hotel during the week, and ar- 
ranged to have a different retail baker 
in charge of the bakery each day. 

G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, Md., came 
saw and conquered in the tennis tourna- 
ment. He is not only a successful baker 
on the eastern shore of Maryland, but is 
now champion tennis player of the bak- 
ing industry. 

From far-off Oregon journeyed such 
well-known wholesale bakers as H. F. 
Rittman, Log Cabin Baking Co., H. H. 
Haynes and C. F. Foster, Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., F. L. Ward, Experimental 
bakery, and E. F. Davidson, Davidson 
Baking Co., all of Portland, 

From Canada came C. W. Catter and 
G. Morrison, Standard Bread Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, who brought greetings from the 
Canadian bakers. 

The Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
was ably represented by A. L. Taggart, 
president, E. G. Cline, sales manager, 
F. C. Reichert, superintendent, and A. 
C. Meyer, manager Anderson, Ind., plant. 

Prominent wholesale bakers seen 
around the hotel included W. S. Corby, 
Washington, D. C., Gordon Smith, Mo- 
bile, Ala.. Harry D, Tipton, New York, 
S. S. Watters, Pittsburgh, and Harry W. 
Zinsmaster, Duluth. 

Fred C. Haller, president Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, headed a large dele- 
gation. They were boosting Pennsyl- 
vania’s favorite son for the highest of- 
fice within the gift of the baking indus- 
try, and were rewarded for their efforts 
by having Ray Stritzinger, of Norris- 
town, made president. 

The G. W. Opell Co., Vincennes, Ind., 
sent five representatives, headed by its 
president, G. W. Opell. 

Indiana bakers registering included J. 
A. Dietzen, Frankton; W. H. Mohler, 
Kokomo; Ralph O’Riley, Rensselaer; G. 
R. Watts, New Albany; George Geller, 
Fort Wayne; W. B. Kaile, Crawfords- 
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ville; W. G. Hutchinson, Hammond; W. 
O. Nash, Jasonville; James Marra and 
J. T. Beer, Jeffersonville. 

From California came J. S. Golde, of 
the Perfection Bread Co., Sacramento, 
and R. R. Beamish, Davis Standard 
Bread Co., Los Angeles. 

A. Geilfus, Spartanburg, S. C., ar- 
rived in time for the opening, with Mrs. 
Geilfus and their two daughters. 

C. C. Meredith, of the Meredith Bak- 
ing Co., Fredericksburg, Va., continued 
his journey to Chicago and Peoria, III., 
to visit friends in the trade. 

Henry E. Milford, of Holmes & Son, 


the supply men, while Alton Hathaway, 
Boston, led the bakers’ team to victory. 

Iowa was represented by C. F. Al- 
stadt, .Alstadt & Langlas Baking Co., 
Waterloo. 

R. C. Thompson, American Bakeries 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., registered. 

John Seybold, Seybold Baking Co., 
Miami, Fla., invited all his friends to 
come to Miami for a good time. 

P. A. Dauterive, Texas Bread Co., 
Houston, and R. Bochie, Bochie Baking 
Co., Waxahachie, were present from 
Texas. 

Pittsburgh bakers registering included 








THE ASSOCIATION’S NEW PRESIDENT 


Raymond K. Stritzinger, the newly elected president of the American 
Bakers’ Association, is of the fourth generation of bakers in his family. 
Once he decided that enough Stritzingers had been bakers, and started 
forth to become a college bred engineer. He matriculated at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, but he found the call of the bakery coming back to him after three 
years in the engineering courses. 

He departed from Lehigh at the end of his junior year, and put in a 
few months of intensive training for bakery work at the Columbus Labora- 
tories. Then in October, 1909, it was a case of “back to Norristown” for 
him, and the bakery world has known him ever since as one of its most 
progressive leaders. 

The bakery which Mr. Stritzinger operates in Norristown, Pa., was 
built by his grandfather in 1859. Of course the original bakery does not 
exist now. It has been moved three times to new sites, and each new plant 
was more modern than its predecessor. The grandfather had been asso- 
ciated with Louis Kolb’s grandfather, so that family friendships as well 
as family baking traditions have come on down through the generations. 

“The first I remember of the baking business,” Mr. Stritzinger recalled 
when asked about his early life in connection with the industry, “was seeing 
the bakers in my father’s bakery playing pinochle on a board laid across 
a dough trough. When the dough would raise and push the pinochle board 
off, then they would know it was time to punch it.” 

At eight years of age young Stritzinger was introduced to a bread 
basket, and he had a route to walk before schooltime. This got him up 
early and also made him acquainted with the housewife in her home, and 
with her expectations as to what the ideal loaf of baker’s bread should be. 
He continued to intermingle the carrying of bread with his grammar school 
and high school educational period. 

After his playday out in the world, when bakerydom had lost its charm 
for a time, Mr. Stritzinger found himself in full possession of his father’s 
bakery. He made it a wholesale bread bakery, and specialized more and 
more on a quality loaf of bread with just enough sweet goods to satisfy a 
few customers who would not be denied. From carrying the basket, as 
did William H. Korn, his predecessor in the presidency, Mr. Stritzinger 
graduated to the mixing room and then to the position of shop foreman. 

The war brought new problems and a new life to Mr. Stritzinger. His 
brother, on whom he had greatly depended in many things, sailed for 
France. Raymond found himself teaching the use of baking ingredients 
to army camps, and during the war he visited no less than 16 great con- 
centration points of the American army. He saw the army spirit and the 
army work, and was proud of the bread that army cooks learned to turn 
out. Many a cook got invaluable tips on how to do it from their visitor 
from Norristown. 

In 1919 Mr. Stritzinger threw himself into the work of building up a 
strong Pennsylvania association as a basic necessity. He was looking 
ahead to the day when the national association would be composed of rep- 
resentatives of strong state and local associations. At the Lancaster con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Association he took a leading part. In 1921 
he became vice president of that association, and in 1922 its president. 
Also, during this year, he was elected as a member of the board of 
governors of the American Bakers’ Association. He served on the com- 
mittee on industrial relations, which ironed out. many difficulties between 
bakers through the mutual exchange of friendly letters of inquiry and 
advice. 

Incidentally, Mr. Stritzinger is a Rotarian; he brought rotary methods 
to the Pennsylvania Association to push its conventions through with a 
rush and vim, without long-winded, pointless speeches and dreary inter- 
ludes in interest. 

As president of a national association his major purpose will be to 
make the members of the industry all over the land see their industry as a 
national entity engaged in national service through which it can, with the 
help of the national association, win unlimited good will and success. 








Inc., Washington, D. C., went up to In- 
dianapolis to ascertain what was new in 
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the pie baking business. 

M. J. Baker, Pittsburgh, did the hon- 
ors for the Seven Baker Brothers. 

J. B. Everidge, Columbus, Ga., treas- 
urer Southeastern Bakers’ Association, 
was present to take care of the Georgia 
contingent, which consisted of J. H. 
Quint, Savannah, John P. Wagner, At- 
lanta, and E. W. Sturdevant, Atlanta. 

Henry Matthaei, Matthaei Baking Co., 


Tacoma, .and F. Ackerman, Spokane 
bakery, Spokane, came from far-off 
Washington. 


H. O. Miller, Charlotte, N. C., wants 
the next convention to be held at Ashe- 
ville. 

The baseball game between the bak- 
ers and the supply men took place on 
Thursday afternoon at West Baden. 
Harry Lockwood, Cincinnati, captained 


and John Ertl. 

J. William Miller, president, and C. H. 
Scott, of the Grocers’ Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., were at French Lick. 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Baking Co. 
sent down O. E. Patterson and William 
Hoy. Other Indianapolis bakers includ- 
ed H. B. West, West Baking Co., H. E. 
Schortemeir, Grocers’ Baking Co., and 
R. L. White, City Baking Co. 

Michigan sent to French Lick Joseph 
Mills, Mills Baking Co., Detroit, J. F. 
Wilson, St. Joseph, and M. A. Watson, 
Bay City. 

Paule Schulze, now engaged in the 
cracker and biscuit business in Chicago, 
was present. 

Chicago bakers attending included M. 
Lee Marshall, United Bakeries Corpora- 
tion; J. J. Blecha, Home Delicacies As- 
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sociation; C. H. Piper, C. H. Piper Co; 
M. M. Jackson, Livingston Baking Co. 

Milwaukee was ably represented by 
Paul Stern, Atlas Bread Factory, and 
Oswald and Armin Jaeger, Oswald Jaeg- 
er Baking Co. 

George P. Reuter, vice president of 
certain well-known railroad corporations, 
had charge of the special train to and 
from New York. He was kept busy 
making reservations with lowers going 
fast and choice locations selling at a 
premium. 

Some Pennsylvania bakers registering 
were Charles Gunzenhauser, Lancaster, 
and C, J. Layfield, H. E. Wright, W. s, 
.Painter, and J. P. Sleffer, New Holland. 

J. W. Shellhaas, Junction City, Kansas, 
was the only baker from the interior of 
that state. 

E. J. Hotchkiss represented the R. G. 
Spaulding Co., Binghamton, N. Y. Other 
New York state bakers taking an active 
part in the proceedings were J. W. \a- 
ginnis, Hudson Falls, and Albert S:lz- 
mann, Kingston. 

From the Northwest came Lewis F. 
Bolser and John D. Rafert, of Miine- 
apolis, and Harry W. Zinsmaster, |)u- 
luth. 

H. N. Weinstein, of the Malt-Dias! ase 
Co., piloted the Chicagoans down «nd 
back home. 

The visitors from St. Louis and kan- 
sas City were chaperoned by Otis j)ur- 
bin. 

P. F. Gallagher, of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., Buffalo, was present. 

Bakers registering from Pennsylvania 
included Benjamin Apple and B. F. 'as- 
tian, Butter Krust Baking Co., Sunbury, 
A. R. Baldwin, Friehofer Baking Co., 
Philadelphia, Joseph Caminon, Browns- 
ville, J. B. Gould and E. F. Weber, 
Hazelton Baking Co., and J. F. Hankey, 
Hankey Baking Co., McKee’s Rocks. 

Ohio bakers attending were C. L. Gib- 
son, Oberlin; A. F. Nicolai, Stone Bak- 
ing Co., Cincinnati; Wilfred Singl+ton, 
Star Baking Co., Cleveland; H. W. Kan- 
ouse, Holland Bread Co., Dayton; W. R. 
Baker, Baker Bread Co., Zanesville, and 
Joseph Hoerth, Foltz Grocery & Baking 
Co., Cincinnati. 

Steve Pias, representing the Malt- 
Diastase Co. in the South, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., conducted the 
delegation from that section. 

Among bakers attending were N. J. 
Mills, Mills Baking Co., Detroit, Mich; 
A. C. Junge, Junge Baking Co., Joplin, 
Mo; R. H. Boguard, Eldon, Mo; B. bow- 
er, Campbell-Sells Baking Co., Denver; 
A. E. Craig, Holland Bread Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; J. T. George, Morris, Ill; W. H. 
Hauck, American Bakery Co., St. Louis; 
C. T. Kephner, Connellsville, Pa; John 
Knees, Monticello, Ill, and Charles 
Stehle, St. Louis. 


POTOMAC BAKERS AT CINCINNATI 


The Potomac states bakers who attend- 
ed the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, on their way 
home, Sept. 14, stopped at Cincinnati, 
from 6:25 to 9:20 p.m., and Walter D. 
Phillips, vice president American JDia- 
malt Co., entertained them at the [usi- 
ness Men’s Club with an excellent din- 
ner. 

After dinner, Frank J. Loftus, of the 
Fleischmann Co., the chairman, called 
upon President Schillinger, who fittingly 
responded, and all gave Mr. Phillips 4 
rising vote of thanks. E. C. Baum. of 
the Joe Lowe Co., entertained wit!) 4 
number of enjoyable sketches and stories. 
Edward Shields, of the Fleischmann (o., 
the “Eddie Cantor” of the baking indus- 
try, also provided some fun. 

In the party were the following, in 
addition to those already mentioned: 
Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md; L. E. 
Storck and wife, Parkersburg, W. \a; 
W. H. Nolde, wife and daughter, Rich- 
mond, Va; G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, 
Md; J. H. Woolridge, F. R. Eaton «nd 
Henry E. Milford, Washington; A. J. 
Will, W. H. Koester, E. A. Walton, J. 
S. Gardner, L. A. Schillinger and wife, 
Baltimore; W. R. Caskey, Martinsburg; 
James Miner and Jay Holmes, the 
Fleischmann Co. 

The party was conveyed to and from 
the union station to the club in auto 
mobiles provided by Mr. Loftus, who ac- 
companied the party on their return 
journey home, and was given a vote of 


thanks. 
J. H. Woorrince. 
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September 26, 1923 
CONDEMNS PRICE CUTTING 


Wisconsin Association of Master Bakers 
Decries Below-Cost Bread Selling 
by Retailers 


MuwavKee, Wuis.—Condemnation of 
the practice of certain retail organiza- 
tions to sell bread at ridiculously low 
prices merely to serve the purposes of 
competition and regardless of the wel- 
fare of the bakery trade or the public 
was embodied in the resolutions adopted 
unanimously by the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers at the close of 
its nineteenth annual convention, held 
Sept. 4-6 at Oshkosh. The report of the 
resolutions committee, composed of C. 
J. Kramer, state bakery inspector, and 
Frank Kullmann, of Milwaukee, was as 
follows: 

“Whereas, It has come to our atten- 
tion that bread is sold in certain stores 
below the actual cost of production and 
marketing, and the loss sustained there- 
by is made up out of large profits gained 
on sales of other merchandise in such 
stores; and 

“Whereas, Such practices lead many 
people to believe that bakers make undue 
profits from their sales of bread, create 
in the public mind a false opinion of the 
baking industry and a distrust as to its 
practices and false notions as to profits 
mace by bakers, and people are misled 
thereby; therefore, be it 

“jtcsolved, That we hereby declare 
these practices to be unfair and destruc- 
tive competition, and express our con- 
viction that they are deceptive, mislead- 
ing sad against good public policy.” 

The important problem of the bakery 
indusiry everywhere, namely, to secure 
competent labor in requisite numbers to 
facilitate the continued growth of the 
industry, furnished the most conspicu- 
ous lopie of discussions throughout the 
The need of the establishment 


sessions. 
of regular instruction by a definite sys- 
tem of apprenticeships has long been rec- 


ognized, and as a culmination of several 
years of consideration, brought to a head 
at the Oshkosh convention, the associa- 
tion formally placed its entire resources 


behind the industrial commission of Wis- 
consin in its efforts to establish such a 
systein. 


President Joseph Poehlmann, of Mil- 
waukee, stressed this point in his annual 
address, and later on a representative 
of the state commission, W. F. Simon, of 
Madison, gave an exhaustive explanation 
of the work that already has been done 
in building up a system of apprenticeship 
or legal indentures of boys in other 
trades. He told of consideration given 
the bakers’ problem, and said that the 
last barrier against bakery apprentice- 
ships was the fact that only a few voca- 
tional schools are equipped for practical 
instruction. 

His suggestion that the association 
adopt some plan to provide facilities for 
instruction resulted in the appointment 
of a committee consisting of Frank Kull- 
mann, Joseph W. Pinzer and Charles J. 
Kramer, all of Milwaukee, to work in 
conjunction with the commission, and an 
appropriation of $1,000 was made to 
finance the work of the committee. 

Mr. Simon pointed out that the meth- 
ods used by metal working shops, jew- 
elers, plumbers and other employers to 
train boys and young men to be jour- 
neymen may well be applied to the bak- 
ery trade. It would, he said, result in 
a higher and more efficient class of bak- 
ers, a larger supply of competent labor, 
and better conditions for both the em- 
ployer and employee. 

A boy desiring to learn the bakery 
trade could enter an apprenticeship with 
some bakery, become legally indentured 
by the commission and, instead of attend- 
ing vocational schools half-time, would 
be required to spend only one half day 
a week for two years. e school he at- 
tends would be required to give the boy 
work in subjects he was directly interest- 
ed in and planning to make his life 
work. 

The plan of providing protection for 
bakers under the state workmen’s com- 
pensation law, by organizing a mutual 
surance company limited to employers 
in the trade belonging to the association, 
received unqualified indorsement and, 
Judging by the number of members who 
made application for policies at the Osh- 
kosh convention, it will not be long be- 
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fore the requisite 1,500 will be secured 
and the mutual will commence to func- 
tion. 

The best argument was that advanced 
by Secretary Pinzer, who pointed out 
that many bakers felt it advisable to 
form their own mutual company because 
rates charged by existing companies 
often were out of proportion with the 
hazards existing in the average small 
bakery with but one or two machines. 
The history of mutual companies organ- 
ized in other trades in Wisconsin was 
one of unqualified success and of decided 
economy, which can be reasonably ex- 
pected to come out of the new organiza- 
tion for bakers. 

John Hartley, of Chicago, secretary of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, was a guest and addressed the con- 
vention, dwelling particularly upon the 
advisability of bakers covering their fuel 
needs for the entire winter without fur- 
ther delay. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the programme was a practical demon- 
stration of the “No Dough Time” method 
of baking, by Elmer Fegan, of the 
Fleischmann Co., given at the plant of 
the Butternut Baking Co. 337 Main 
Street. A representative of the Ulrich 
& Berry Co., Chicago, addressed the con- 
vention on “Jellies and Marmalade,” 
which fit in especially well with the new 
policy of retail bakers in devoting time 
and study to the production of fancy 
goods as a companion activity with bread 
making. Thanks were extended to the 
Fleischmann Co. for its co-operation. It 
has taken over the “travelling school” 
established two years ago by the Retail 
Bakers’ Association, which is now avail- 
able to any community providing a class 
of 10, without cost to bakers. 

Despite their protestations, President 
Poehlmann and Secretary Pinzer were 
re-elected. It is the eighth consecutive 
re-election for the president, and the 
fifteenth for the energetic secretary. C. 
L. Sorenson, Racine, was re-elected vice 
president, and Joseph T. Fischer, North 
Milwaukee, treasurer. R. P. Hanson, 
Oshkosh, was re-elected a director. Al- 
bert Holl, Milwaukee, and P. H. Norre- 
gaard, Kenosha, retired from the board 
and are succeeded by Frank Kullmann, 
Milwaukee, and Erwin Hoffmann, Apple- 
ton. 

NOTES 


Milwaukee was selected as the 1924 
convention city. 

Mrs. R. P. Hanson and her ladies’ 
committee accomplished an excellent job 
of entertainment. 

The attendance was the largest ever 
recorded at a Wisconsin convention, 
nearly 300 having registered. 

R. P. Hanson and his fellow-workers 
received many congratulations for the 
splendid manner in which the convention 
was handled. 


The bakery trade of the Badger state 
is believed to have better representation 
in its association than that of any other 
state in the Union. 

Annual reports showed that the Wis- 
consin association now occupies the 
strongest position in number of members 
and in its finances that it has ever en- 
joyed. 

L. E, Meyer. 





HOLMES & SON, INC., ACTIVE 

Alterations and improvements now un- 
der way at the plant of Holmes & Son, 
Inc., bakers, 107-115 F Street N.W., 
Washington, D. C., will provide facilities 
for the handling of increased business 
under the management of L. S. Ulman, 
vice president and general manager, as- 
sisted by Henry E. Milford, superin- 
tendent, who recently joined the com- 
pany. 

One main entrance will be made on 
F Street, and the salesmen with their 
trucks and wagons will have a special 
one; the cakeshop will be enlarged, and 
additional equipment installed; platforms 
have been built providing space for the 
loading of 25 delivery teams at a time, 
and a room has been fitted up for the 
manufacture of powdered and pulver- 
ized sugars; special machinery has beer 
installed for the sugaring of doughnuts, 
as the company has acquired the right 
to manufacture and distribute Ge Botts 
Kream Frykakes in Washington; an 


automatic fire alarm has been installed, 


having direct connection with the city 
system, thus reducing the insurance rate, 
and an extensive advertising campaign 
direct to the consumer has been started. 

The company has a big farm in Mary- 
land, and supplies its employees with 
vegetables at cost. Group insurance has 
been provided for the entire plant, while 
sick benefits, nurses, etc., are provided 
for the workers. 

Mr. Ulman is a believer in co-operation 
and good fellowship among his force, and 
a welfare worker is employed for this 
purpose. He is also a thorough believer 
in association work for the baking in- 
dustry and has done much to keep peace 
within the ranks of the local trade. 





NEW YORK BAKERIES GROW 


Cushman’s and Ward to Expand—Retail 
Bakers Have Outing-—Union Plans to 
Extend Organization 


New York, N. Y.—It just became 
known that Cushman’s Sons, Inc., this 
city, will within a short time start work 
on another addition to its large baking 
plant. The building, at 30 Lawrence 
Street, will be six stories high and the 
cost is estimated at $205,000. The gen- 
eral office of the Ward Baking Co., New 
York, announces the opening of a plant 
in Youngstown, Ohio. In about a month 
it will open another one in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


RETAIL BAKERS’ STATE CONVENTION 


The committee in charge of the annuai 
convention of the manufacturing retail 
bakers of New York state reports all ar- 
rangements completed for the big day. 
The convention will be held under the 
auspices of the Bronx association at 
Ebling’s Casino, One Hundred and Fifty- 
sixth Street and St. Ann’s Avenue, 
Bronx, on Oct. 8-9. One floor of the 
casino is given over to an exhibition. In 
connection with the meeting, the Bronx 
organization will celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. 

Martin Keidel is chairman of the pro- 
gramme committee, which consists of the 
following presidents and secretaries of 
bakers’ associations of Greater New 
York: Philip Held, Sigmund Eller, Al- 
exander Buehler, Julius Zink, Rudolph 
Zink, Louis Lust, Bruno Bleul, Albin 
Plarre, Adam Metz, J. Roeser, Paul Sei- 
bold, Charles Geissert and Paul Albers. 





OUTING OF RETAIL BAKERS 

In spite of bad weather, the annual 
excursion of the Manufacturing Retail 
Baking Industry of New York was a 
success. For the first time all the bak- 
ers got together to arrange a boat ride 
to Roton Point, Conn. About 800, with 
their wives and friends, took part in the 
affair, which was so enjoyable that it 
will be repeated every year. 

Among members of the allied trades 
present were Martin Miller, of the Ja- 
burg-Miller Co., Inc., who took a num- 
ber of bakers on a short outing over to 
Norwalk, to inspect the new cake ma- 


chine of the Strite Machine Co., Rudolph * 


Fries, J. Vogel, of the Diamalt Co., 
Harry Minderman and T. Newcomb, of 
the Fleischmann Co., and others. 


NEW BAKING CONCERN IN EMPIRE STATE 


A new baking concern is the James- 
town (N. Y.) Baking Co. George F. 
Clark, former president of the American 
Bakers’ Association, has sold his interest 
in the Clark Baking Co., and local busi- 
ness men have purchased both the James- 
town Wholesale Bread Co. and the Clark 
Baking Co. Mr. Clark and his son, 
Leslie, who was actively engaged with 
him, have made no plans for the future. 


UNION PLANS EXTENDED ORGANIZATION 


Announcement has been made by the 
Amalgamated Food Workers that plans 
are under way to organize all the big 
bakeries in the state. The union intends 
not only to get aH employees of the 
baking plants together, but it is said that 
a movement is on foot to organize all 
countermen and waitresses in stores and 
lunchrooms. 


AMERICAN SUGAR CO, WINS VICTORY 


The American Sugar Refining Co. has 
recovered a judgment against B. Weiss 
& Co., whole ale grocers, Brooklyn. The 
suit arose out of the failure of the de- 
fendants to accept a large quantity of 
refined sugar contracted at 221/,c lb early 
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in 1920. The verdict in favor of the re- 
fining company was for $9,522.48, This 
is the first of a number of suits brought 
by the American Sugar Refining Co. 
against wholesale houses in this terri- 
tory, which after the break in the sugar 
market in 1920 refused to fulfill con- 
tracts made with it. 


NOTES 

The bakery of William Lyons, Luzerne, 
was burned. 

E. Frost has 
Floral Park. 

W. F. Backus will open a bakery at 
Gouverneur. 

Tessier & Coly have opened a bakery 
at Gloversville. 

The Hillside bakery and- lunch has 
opened at Jamaica. 


opened a bakery at 


Lloyd & Dougherty are proprietors of 
the Home bakery, Fredonia. 

The North Side Baking 
Rochelle, has béen dissolved. 

S. Gropper is now owner of the bakery 
at 1122 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

H. Fergione has bought the W. H. 
Middlemis bakery, Ogdensburg. 

Herman Smithling has bought the bak- 
ery of Christian Ballas, Pulaski. 

William Kanke has opened a bakery 
at 105 East Oneida Street, Oswego. 

Adam Deymcki is the successor of 
Walter Sagendorp, baker, Stockport. 

The Victory Cake Co., 453 Broadway, 
Brooklyn, suffered a heavy loss by fire. 

Grubert’s bakery, 513 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, has been sold to William Reiff. 

Ebneth & Thaisz are successors to 
Kissley & Lutze in their bakery at Cats- 
kill. 

Albert Vineberg will erect a big hotel 
at Lake Placid, and install a modern 
bakery. 

John Rothner has bought William 
Gradmauer’s bakery, 260 Fifth Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Henry Voll has bought the bakery of 
Hermann Oberle, 702 Forest Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

W. J. Foss & Sons have opened a bak- 
ery in connection with their grocery at 
Bordmanville. 

Boshea & Painton have succeeded the 
Painton Baking Co., 21014, South Main 
Street, Elmira. 

Jesse B. Yanderburgh is the new 
owner of Kling’s bakery, 97 Beaver 
Street, Albany. 

A fire partly burned the bakery plant 
of the Albany bakery, 130 East Seneca 
Street, Oswego. 

The Whole Wheat Bakeries, Inc., 
Rochester, has opened another bakery 
at 469 Main Street. 

The Public View Baking Co., 566 Fifth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, will open a branch at 
372 Myrtle Avenue. 

The Fink Bread Co., New York, in- 
tends to erect a five-story bakery at 506- 
510 East Seventy-sixth Street. 

Reuben Cohn, proprietor Purity Bak- 
ing Co., 96 Clinton Street, Binghamton, 
has succeeded Finkelstein & Cohn. 

Henry J. Schildwaster, Olean, one of 
the best-known bakers of the Empire 
State, has leased his bakery for 10 years, 

The Community restaurant and bak- 
ery has taken over the business of Wil- 
liam H. Vick, 120 Norwalk Avenue, Buf- 
falo. 

The Capital Pound Cake Co., Brook- 
lyn, has bought the two-story concrete 
building at 76-78 Snyder Avenue and is 
altering it into a bakery. 

Conrad Link, who formerly conducted 
bakeries at Dunkirk and Warsaw, N. Y., 
and Warren, Pa., has bought the bakery 
of J. A. Taylor, Salamanca. 

Samuel Walters, formerly at One Hun- 
dred and Sixteenth Street and Liberty 
Avenue, Brooklyn, will erect a bakery 
at 649 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Ward Baking Co., New York, has 
filed suit in the federal court against 
Ward’s Bakery Corporation, Evansville, 
Ind., charging infringement of trade- 
mark. 

New corporations: Lynbrook (N. Y.) 
Baking Co; Woerz Baking Co. New 
York, capital $5,000; C. & T. bakery and 
restaurant, New York; Mormil Cafeteria, 


Co., New 
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New York; B. & G. Baking Co., New 
York; Opera Lunch, New York; Barns- 
bee, Inc., Brooklyn; B. E. & B. Cafe- 
teria, New York. 

The Southern Boulevard bakery, New 
York, Fritz Hellig, 211 Nassau Avenue, 
Brooklyn, and Joseph T. Mayer, Buf- 
falo, are voluntary bankrupts, the latter 
listing liabilities at $13,256. 

Bruno C. Schmuipr. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Baking Business, Both Wholesale and Retail, 
Excellent—Bakers Still Think Flour 
Too High—Gossip of the Trade 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Business condi- 
tions in the District of Columbia are 

ood, regardless of some factors which, 
Satie the past month or two, have had 
an adverse effect on the forward move- 
ment. It was not to be expected that 
the momentum of the early months of 
the year could be safely maintained 
through the spring and summer indefi- 
nitely. Prices were rising, and in some 
instances bakers placed orders ahead for 
goods that were not needed for current 
consumption. 

The peak of the summer business came 
in June, and with the hot weather that 
followed, delaying and damaging crops 
in virtually all sections of the Potomac 
states, there also came a spirit of caution 
and conservatism, and bakers are not 
buying as freely as they were two or 
three months ago. 

The baking business in the District is 
in the best shape it has been for years, 
in spite of the fact that every now and 
then some society clamors for cheaper 
bread. There is every promise that dur- 
ing 1923 it will be very close to normal, 
and this will mean the biggest financial 
year in the history of the local industry, 
due to the fair prices which still pre- 
vail. 

The retail baking trade is holding its 
own, with volume of trade for August 
probably 10@12 per cent greater than 
the same month in 1922. The agricul- 
tural condition is affecting general trade 
to some extent, and there has been a 
slight slowing up in volume of business 
among bakers in the smaller towns, yet, 
compared with this time last year, they 
are prosperous. 

There is an especially good business 
this year in rolls and sweet goods, due 
to the large amount of construction go- 
ing on throughout the Di8trict, and pas- 
try goods sales are also materially better 
this season than last. Present indications 
are that all kinds of bakery products will 
continue in good demand through the 
rest of the year. 

Wholesale bread was one of the few 
lines reporting an increase in sales dur- 
ing September, compared with August. 
There has been a steady increase in this 
line throughout the District since May 1. 
The outlook gives promise that the whole- 
salers will enjoy in 1923 their most pros- 
perous year, 

The crop of Persian dates was ex- 
ceptionally large and of excellent quality 
this year. Hallowis were quoted when 
the market opened in September at 8c 
lb and Sayers at 7c, the lowest prices 
at which dates have opened in several 
years. Today importers are selling Hal- 
lowis as low as 5%,c and Sayers at 4%, c. 
There are approximately 65 to 70 dates 
to the pound, which means that they 
make the baker a very cheap filling. 

In some parts of California the raisin 
crop has suffered from mildew. The 
1923 crop appears to be considerably 
larger than that of the previous year, 
with prices quoted at 8@10c lb. 

The sugar market is a little stronger, 
with prices up 4.@1,c lb. It wholesales 
in 100-lb bags at $7.50@8, and in round 
lots %@lc less. 

The butter market has been strong. 
With the release of the preliminary cold 
storage report early in the month, de- 
mand fell off, sentiment favored lower 
prices, and the market veered tempora- 
rily to the buyer’s favor. Reecipts, how- 
ever, were not large, and stocks showed 
little if any accumulation. Bakers who 
had remained out of the market during 
the latter part of August were forced to 
replenish stocks and, as a consequence, 
a good demand with brisk jobbing trade 
set in. 

The prune crop is one fifth smaller 
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than last year’s. Unfavorable weather 
conditions caused the heavy drop. Bak- 
ers who have built up an extensive retail 
trade on prune pies will find it necessary 
to increase the prices if they wish to 
keep up the quality and size when the 
new crop comes on the market. 

A considerably ~ gw percentage of 
apricots will be dried this year, because 
of the heavy carry-over of canned. Early 
prices of the new crop indicate a lower 
tendency. 

Bakery supplies for which there will 
be a big demand during the next 60 days 
are citron and peels, which are quoted 
at 38@47c lb for citron, and peels at 
17@23c, with 5 per cent discount in lots 
of 1,000 lbs. Cherries, glazed and 
drained, 30@32c; currants, 14c; coconut, 
14@lé6c; figs, 9@1lc; prepared figs for 
bread, 744c. A number of wholesale bak- 
ers are looking into the advisability of 
manufacturing fig bread, and the next 
month or two will no doubt find many of 
them featuring this article. 

It is reported that the California ap- 
ple crop appears to be the largest on 
record. At any rate, it is 50 per cent 
larger than that of 1922. Choice evap- 
orated apples are quoted at 1lc lb, while 
No. 10 cans are as low as $3.50 doz. 

Both wholesale and retail bakers com- 
plain that flour prices are higher than 
they are willing to pay, although many 
admit that the present levels will un- 
doubtedly hold for some time. Buyers 
appear to be awaiting new spring pat- 
ents, which they feel will be much lower 
than old crop. Many claim that the 
strength of the new Kansas and Okla- 
homa flour is exceptionally good. 

Reports from southern Potomac states 
territory are encouraging. Salesmen say 
that trade is picking up, and that both 
wholesale and retail bakers are buying 
more liberally. Others report that retail 
bakers are slow in ordering out flour 
purchased a few weeks ago, as they find 
they have sufficient on hand for present 
requirements. 

The rye flour market is quiet. Users 
of this flour are ordering out on their 
old contracts, and will not go into the 
market to any extent until they get an 
idea how the new crop flour is turning 
out. 

NOTES 

J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va., in 
addition to installing a high speed Day 
mixer, is making other improvements to 
his bakery. 

J. W. Browne, of Browne’s, Inc., Cul- 
peper, Va., spent a few days in Wash- 
ington recently, inspecting bakeries to 
get ideas to einbody into his building. 

Claude E. Clifton, well-known millers’ 
agent of Baltimore and Washington, with 
an office in the Jenifer Building, Wash- 
ington, is critically ill in a local hospital. 

Albert Schulteis, manager Connecticut- 
Copperthite Pie Co., Washington, is at 
Atlantic City. Mendell Behrends, super- 
intendent, has returned from an outing 
at Ocean City, Md. 

J. George Smith, of Smith’s Model 


. bakery, Cumberland, Md., stopped in 


Washington on his way to Baltimore to 
attend a meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Maryland Automobile As- 
sociation, of which he is a member. 

A. E. Bernet, Jr., son of A. E. Ber- 
net, of the Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co., St. Louis, who is a midship- 
man at the Annapolis training station, 
passed through Washington on his way 
to St. Louis to visit his father, having 
recently returned from the summer 
cruise of the squadron in European wat- 
ers. 

Peter Derlien, sales manager Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was in Baltimore and Washington the 
first week in September, visiting the bak- 
ing trade in company with his represen- 
tative, Harry M. Sklar, of Baltimore. 
Mr. Derlien came to the Potomac states 
from Philadelphia and went from Wash- 
ington to French Lick Springs, Ind., to 
attend the convention of the American 
Bakers’ Association. 

J. H. Wootrrince. 





TOAST FOR BREAKFAST 
Harry N. Brown, sales manager for 
the Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co., made 
an address, as representative of the New 
England Bakers’ Association, before the 








National Electric Light Association con- 
vention at Swampscott, Sept. 6. 

The subject of his address was “Make 
Toast Your Breakfast Food.” He point- 
ed out that far more satisfactory re- 
sults could be obtained by electric supply 
houses and power companies working 
with bakers to advertise toast than by 
each working spasmodically and in a 
haphazard way. 

At the present time there are 8,500,000 
homes in the United States wired with 
electricity while only 12 out of every 100 
of these have a toaster. One can readily 
see the excellent field, therefore, which 
both the electric people and bakers have 
before them for increasing the con- 
sumption of their respective products 
and, at the same time, helping the coun- 
try by increasing the use of wheat. 


NEW BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Virginia Tidewater Cities and Eastern North 
Carolina Organize and Elect F. M. 
Hobbs, Norfolk, First President 


Bakers of Norfolk, Portsmouth, New- 
port News, Hampton, Suffolk and east- 
ern North Carolina met Wednesday eve- 
ning, Aug. 22, at the Monticello Hotel, 
Norfolk, and organized the Tidewater 
Bakers’ Association, with F. M. Hobbs, 
of the Merchants’ Bakery, Inc., Norfolk, 
president. Other officers are C. C. Hall, 
of Hall’s bakery, Portsmouth, vice presi- 
dent; L. E. Duncan, Gardner Bakeries, 
Inc., Norfolk, secretary; W. J. Andrews, 
Andrews bakery, Norfolk, treasurer. 
The board of governors is composed of 
Roscoe Banta, Peninsula Baking Co., 
Newport News, E. L. Potter, Liberty 
Baking Co., South Norfolk, and S. Long- 
man, Longman’s bakery, Norfolk. 

The meeting was called by J. H. Wool- 
ridge, of Washington, secretary Poto- 
mac States Bakers’ Association, and its 
immediate purpose was to perfect plans 
for the convention of the latter next 
June. The Tidewater association will at- 
tend to all local features, and an attempt 
will be made to have every baking con- 
cern in the territory embraced by the 
Potomac states bakers represented at the 
meeting. A special boat will be char- 
tered to bring delegates from the Wash- 
ington-Baltimore district. 

The permanent purpose of the Tide- 
water Bakers’ Association is to bring 
about a better understanding among the 
bakers of tidewater Virginia, to enable 
them to produce a better loaf of bread 
to be sold at a fair price, and put bak- 
er’s bread into homes where very little is 
now consumed. 

L. A. Schillinger, president Gardner 
Bakeries, Inc., and of the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association, took charge 
of the meeting after it had been called 
to order, with Mr. Woolridge as secre- 
tary. 

President Schillinger, in addressing the 
meeting, said in part: “The object of 
this meeting is to foster and promote a 
feeling of good fellowship and good will 
among the bakers of tidewater Virginia 
on broad and equitable lines; 10 advance 
the welfare of the baking industry in 
this territory; to eliminate and isinimize 
abuses, methods and practices inimical 
to the proper conduct of business; to 
establish harmonious relations between 
bakers; to assist in the enactment of 
pure food laws and other legislation 
relative to the industry which, in their 
operation, shall deal justly and equitably 
with the rights of the employer, em- 
ployee and consumer.” 

Nolde, of Richmond, Va., a 
past president of the Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association, said: “The Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association is now a 
fact. It is a strong, going proposition, 
with a secretary qualified to hold group 
or community meetings with bakers at 
various intervals throughout the year. It 
is a power in the Potomac states and 
a factor in the baking industry. With- 
out it, the baking industry of this part 
of the country would be in a more help- 
less condition than ever before. It is 
our duty to each other to re-enforce its 
membership, its finance$ and its influ- 
ence for good, and I hope the day is not 
far distant when its membership will ap- 
proximate 100 per cent.” 

L. E. Duncan, of Norfolk, a member 
of the executive board of the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association, stated that 
in a certain Virginia city there was a 
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price cutting war among wholesale bak- 
ers which threatened to put several of 
them out of business. Through the asso- 
ciation’s influence they came together, 
held a friendly conference and now are 
co-operating to make a legitimate margin 
of profit. : 

J. H. Woolridge added: “The baking 
business in the Potomac states is more 
solidly on its feet today than ever before. 
After years of disjointed effort by 
wholesale and retail bakers of the Poto- 
mac states, order has been brought out 
of chaos, difficulties have been smoothed 
out, obstacles overcome and many trade 
evils wiped out in the territory of the 
association. What has been accomplisiied 
is only a semblance of what can be done 
through organization. Present and fu- 
ture problems will be solved even more 
expeditiously than in the past, beciise 
the association is growing stronger every 
day.” 

Roscoe Banta, of the Peninsula PB ak- 
ing Co., Newport News, and a newcomer 
in the Virgina baking industry, spoke on 
association activities in Pennsylv.inia 
when he was a member of the Penn.-yl- 
vania Bakers’ Association  execu'ive 
board. 

E. L. Potter, of the Liberty Baking 
Co., South Norfolk, who was atten:ing 
his first bakers’ meeting, claimed thc as- 
sociation’s influence is already felt all 
over the baking industry in his section. 

The next meeting of the Tidew::ter 
Bakers’ Association will be held on Sept. 
27, in the assembly hall of the Fleisch- 
mann Building, on Freemason Street, to 
attend to any matters connected with 
the June convention that may have arisen 
by that time and also to hear the re- 
ports of delegates attending the na- 
tional convention of the American |}ak- 
ers’ Association and those who wil! go 
to Roanoke, Va., Sept. 26, for the one- 
day meeting of bakers in southwestern 
Virginia. 


= 


NOTES 


The meeting was attended by a large 
number of allied tradesmen. 

J. R. Caffee came over from Ports- 
mouth to greet his colleagues on this side 
of the river. 

G. A. Foote, of Foote Bros. Co., flour 
brokers, Norfolk, has returned from an 
outing at Orkney Springs, Va. 

The Gardner Bakeries, Inc., was rep- 
resented by L. A. Schillinger, president, 
L, E. Duncan, secretary, and E. B. Davis, 
sales manager. 

Flour men seen around the hotel were 
E. P. Taylor, Washburn-Crosby Co., and 
H. P. Taylor and J. C. Daniel, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. 

R. W. Outland, of the flour and feed 
brokerage firm of L. C. Parker & Co, 
Norfolk, is home from an outing in 
North Carolina. j 

D. G. Lytel, of the sales promotion de- 
partment of the Fleischmann Co., held 
a conference with bakers in Asheville, 
N. C., relative to sales promotion work. 

I. Buxbaum, New York, counselor for 
the Kings and Queens County Bakers’ 
Board of Trade, visited Washington and 
other Potomac states cities during the 
month. 

The Gardner Bakeries, Inc., at its 
Norfolk plant, is installing a complete 
outfit of automatic cake making machin- 
ery and automatic carton folding «nd 
sealing machines. 

Among Norfolk bakers attending the 
meeting were M. Kramer, United Baling 
Co; W. J. Reuz, Model Bakery, Inc: N. 
Fried, Wentworth bakery; M. L. Painer 
and W. R. Floyd. 

The Fleischmann Co. was ably re}re- 
sented by C. A. Miller, D. G. Lytle ind 
J. W. Welch, who entertained the |k- 
ers and others in room 652, Hotel Mo:ti- 
cello, after the meeting. 

Miss Pauline M. Bischoff, 33 years »'4, 
daughter of J. J. Bischoff, retail bi «er 
at 1389 H Street N.E., Washington, ‘a5 
drowned Aug. 30, in the Potomac RK er 
at Potomac Park, Washington. 

With the Tidewater Bakers’ Assovia- 
tion firmly launched, dues were set at 9 
per annum per oven, with a minimum fee 
of $10. Allied tradesmen will be admit- 
ted to membership at $10 yearly. 

W. R. Miller, manager of the bakery 
department of the D. Pender Grocery 
Co., Norfolk, and a former member of 
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the executive committee of the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association, took an ac- 
tive part in the meeting. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, flour broker, Kan- 
sas City, spent a few days in Baltimore 
and Washington on his way home from 
an eastern trip. From the Potomac 
states Mr. Wilcox went to the American 
Bakers’ Association convention. 

H. M. Triella, formerly assistant sales 
manager for the Gardner Bakeries, Inc., 
Baltimore and Norfolk, in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, has been made secre- 
tary to L. A. Schillinger, president of 
the company, and is now located in Bal- 
timore. 

F. H. Hobbs, president Merchants’ 
Bakery, Inc., Norfolk, spent several days 
in the mountains of West Virginia on a 
vacation early in September. Garland 
T. Hobbs, manager of the bakery, has 
returned from a motor trip through Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and West Virginia. 

L. A. Schillinger, president Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association, came to Nor- 
folk from Richmond, Va., where he held 
a conference with leading bakers rela- 
tive to organization work. From Nor- 
folk ne went to Atlanta, Ga., interview- 
ing bukers and getting information rela- 
tive to association activities. 

Although there has been some talk to 
the «‘fect that bread prices should be 
reduced, in view of present flour prices, 


members of the flour trade are pretty 
much of the opinion that bakers should 
be encouraged to retain present prices, 


large'y because, if a price war started, 
bakers would put themselves on a poorer 


credit basis, and the trade in general 
would suffer. Flour men are inclined 
to believe present bread prices are rea- 
sonable, when it is considered that the 
price of labor, coal and other ingredients 
than flour which go into the making of 
bread have not declined noticeably with- 
in the past year, and that taxes have been 


advanced. 
J. H. Woorrince. 





ST. LOUIS NOTES 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Practically no change 
has occurred in the local baking situa- 
tion in the last month. Many bakers 
complain about business, but the trade 
at large is inclined to believe this is more 
an imaginary trouble than a real one. 

The larger wholesale bakers in St. 
Louis are doing a very satisfactory vol- 
ume of business. Demand for sweet 
goods and pastry has been light, but that 
was to be expected during the summer 
months; now that fall has arrived this 
class of trade should improve. 

Fortunately, this territory continues 
remarkably free of price wars. Some 
shops are selling at a low figure, but 
the movement is not widespread, and its 
effect can hardly be felt. 

Very little flour is being bought by 
bakers, and this situation will no doubt 
continue until Jan. 1. A majority of 
the bakers have their wants filled until 
that time, and some even as far as the 
beginning of the 1924 crop year. In- 
cidentally, most of this flour was bought 
at a figure satisfactory to the bakers. 


NOTES 

_R. Macner, 1023 Park Avenue, has sold 
his bakery business to J. Noll. 

C. Heidemann, 2348 Montgomery 
Street, St. Louis, has sold his shop to 
John Hassler. 

A. Heydt has purchased the bakeshop 
at 2242 Clark Street, St. Louis, formerly 
owned by F. Kohric. 

John Hoerr, well known in the St. 
Louis baking industry, has taken over 
the Delmar Baking Co. 

Frank Monahan has sold the Laclede 
Pastry Shop, 3802 Laclede Avenue, St. 
Louis, to Albert Bruder. 

Charles H. Goeglein has purchased the 
William Kleeburg bakery, located at 343 
Broadway, East St. Louis, III. 

Frank Telowitz has purchased the shop 
at 1801 St. Clair Avenue, East St. Louis, 
formerly owned by R. Franklin. 

M. Markowitz has taken over the shop 
formerly owned by W. Herskowitz, 1935 
North Nineteenth Street, St. Louis. 

The American Bakery Co. recently de- 
Clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent on preferred stock and 
1 per cent on common. 

The United bakery team, St. Louis, 


had the honor of being the first to en- 
roll in the Middle West bowling tourna- 
ment, to be held here later in the fall. 
It is expected that 500 teams will roll 
in this event. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





BAKERY SUPPLY HOUSES 


National Association Holds Annual Conven- 
tion at Buffalo—B. B. Grenell, of Chi- 
cago, Again Re-elected President 





Burrato, N. Y.—The semiannual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Bak- 
ers’ Supply Houses was held in Buffalo 
Sept. 20-23, inclusive, with many of the 
leading supply houses of the country rep- 
resented by one or more delegates. 
Throughout the four days of the conven- 
tion the principal topic of discussion was 
the’ adoption of methods which will 
enable the supply houses to be of greater 
service to the bakers of the nation. Many 
helpful suggestions were made, and at 
the conclusion of the sessions President 
B. B. Grenell, of Chicago, said that he 
felt much had been accomplished. 

More than a score of speakers were 
heard in the five business sessions which 
were held. Besides listening to these ad- 
dresses the convention delegates and 
their wives found time for numerous 
social events. 

In opening the convention on the after- 
noon of Sept. 20 President Grenell made 
an address of unusual significance. “Our 
association has come to a recognition of 
the fact that whatever brings prosperity 
to the baker brings prosperity to our 
factories,” Mr. Grenell said. “With that 
knowledge as the foundation, our asso- 
ciation must plan its future activities to 
serve the baker and to aid him in solving 
his problems. 

“Going a step further, we must be 
ready to support those measures which 
will help the farmer, who now is suffer- 
ing because of the ridiculously low price 
he is being paid for his wheat. Many 
suggestions have been offered to relieve 
the wheat farmer. The Chicago confer- 
ence accomplished little, because those 
who held opposite opinions as to the best 
means of affording relief could not be 
brought together to work along the same 
line. 

“Men who have studied the problem 
most carefully are convinced that an ar- 
bitrary fixing of prices by the govern- 
ment will not bring the desired result. 
The farmers find themselves in the same 
situation as does the baker who buys 10 
bbls flour at a high price and then sees 
the market collapse. I believe that in a 
few years, through reduced acreage and 
other corrective measures, the matter will 
adjust itself. Meantime we must aid in 
helping to speed up the solution.” 

Mr. Grenell said the friendly feeling 
which now prevails in the association 
offers marked contrast to that which ex- 
isted 10 years ago, when, he said, many 
supply house men suspected that their 
competitors, with whom they were not 
acquainted, possessed horns and a cloven 
hoof. He said that acquaintance had 
brought respect, co-operation and prog- 
ress. 

In a general discussion of methods of 
helping bakers increase their business it 
was suggested and agreed that the asso- 
ciation co-operate in a movement to in- 
crease the use of toast as a breakfast 
food. Efforts will be made to improve 
the devices used for the making of toast, 
and bakers will be urged to offer these 
as premiums or to sell them at or near 
cost to their customers. A campaign 
of education as to the value of toast as 
a food also is contemplated. 

Others who spoke at the opening ses- 
sion were H. L. Beard, K. H. Kalb- 
fleisch, Guy B. Moore, Charles Bear and 
H. E. Bredemeier. 

On the evening of the opening day the 
members and their wives were guests at 
a dinner given in the Hotel Statler. After 
an elaborate menu had been served, the 
guests were entertained by an address 
by John D. Wells, managing editor of 
the Buffalo Times. Mr. Wells, who is 
a Chautauqua “orator of note, gave a 
pleasing mixture of wit, philosophy and 
business advice, and was warmly received. 

Chain stores and their effect on bak- 
ing business were discussed at the sec- 
ond day’s session, the speaker being El- 
mer J. Stephens. Paul Helms, president 
Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, gave a résumé 
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of that company’s method of developing 
cake and pastry sales. 

Others who discussed topics of interest 
at the second day’s session were Harry 
K. Jaburg, Arthur Griffin, F. A. Hilker, 
H. C. Schrank, H. W. Allen and Henry 
T. Meyers. 

An evening dinner at the University 
Club, followed by readings by Miss Jane 
Keeler and William McKay, concluded 
the second day’s programme. 

Informal discussions were held Satur- 
day morning, followed by a noon 
luncheon, at which Walter D. Head, di- 
rector of the Nichols school, discussed 
the place of education in business. Later 
the members and their wives visited the 
Roycroft Inn, East Aurora, where they 
were welcomed by Elvert Hubbard II. 
Dinner at the inn was followed by a 
dance. 

Just before adjournment these officers 
were elected: president, B. B. Grenell, 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago; vice 
president, T. F. Naughtin, T. F. Naugh- 
tin Co., Omaha, Neb; secretary and 
treasurer, Donald Boyd, Henry & Henry 
Co., Buffalo. These officers and the fol- 
lowing form the executive committee: H. 
W. Allen, J. W. Allen Co., Chicago; E. 
C. Johnson, H. A. Johnson Co., Boston; 
S. W. Noggle, S. W. Noggle Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

Washington was selected as the place 
of the next convention, to be held in 


March. A vote of thanks was extended. 


to the Buffalo committee, headed by Mr. 
Boyd, for its entertainment. 

On Sunday the party motored to Niag- 
ara Falls, enjoying a full day there, with 
luncheon at the Red Coach Inn and 
dinner in the Statler, following their re- 
turn, P. D. Fannestock,. 





FROM THE QUAKER CITY 

PuitapeteurA, Pa.—There was a mod- 
erate inquiry for flour from bakers early 
in the month ending Sept. 18, but toward 
the close, with wheat unsettled, demand 
fell off and there is very little being done 
save in the satisfaction of immediate ne- 
cessities. Prices show little net change. 

Sugar ruled firm and %c higher, but 
at the close bakers are able to secure 
ample supplies on a basis of 8.40c lb for 
granulated. Butter advanced 3c during 
the month, and some bakers are giving 
preference to the under grades, owing to 
their relative cheapness. Really good 
eggs are scarce and about 9c higher, but 
there are plenty of unattractive qualities 
which are available at the usual differ- 
ence in price. Other bakers’ supplies 
are in fair request, and generally steady 
under moderate offerings. 

The retail price of bread developed 
little change, 8c being the general quota- 
tion for a 16-0z loaf, while the 5c loaf 
weighing about 141, oz is very popular. 

NOTES 

James D. Schofield, this city, has be- 
gun business as the Cope Baking Co. 

The bakery of Peter Thomasino, Ham- 
monton, 'N. J., was wrecked by a bomb 
placed there by a neighbor. 

Thommen’s, Inc., has purchased a large 
three-story building on Reed and Opal 
streets, which will be renovated and used 
as a bakery. 

H. J. Walter, sales manager for the 
J. A. Walter Milling Co., Inc., which 
operates the Banner mills at Buffalo, N. 
Y., was here Sept. 10, visiting bakers and 
jobbers and looking up new business. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





CANADIAN BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Bread 
and Cake Manufacturers’ Association is 
to hold its annual convention in the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Oct. 2-4. Every 
part of Canada will be represented, and 
the programme covers a range of topics 
that should appeal to every one. 

Dr. R. E. Lee is to speak on “Fermen- 
tation,” R. J. Corby on the “No-Dough- 
Time Process,” Professor R. Harcourt, 
J. D. Stone and L. T. Acton will deal 
with problems in chemistry, A. F. Chis- 
holm will demonstrate the decoration of 
cakes, and S. Goetz the making of cakes. 
Some of the most widely known United 
States authorities on advertising, sales- 
manship, window dressing and like topics 
will speak, and there will be a notable 
competition in cake decorating. 

The entertainment features will in- 
clude a dance in the Masonic Temple, be- 
sides luncheons, motoring and other 
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usual forms of amusement. These parts 
of the programme are +to be arranged 
and carried out by the Allied Trades As- 
sociation, a new organization that will 
hold its first annual convention in the 
same place and at the same time as the 
bakers’ meeting. 

H. E. Trent, secretary of the associa- 
tion, a veteran in this work, is in charge 
of all convention details. 


A. H. Battey. 





PRICE CUTTING CEASES 

Gururie, Ox1ra.—The termination of a 
contest in Guthrie carried on by an out- 
side firm has brought about a stabiliza- 
tion of bread prices. The 19-oz loaf is 
selling again at 9c retail. During the 
disturbance it sold at 7c. The outside 
firm has practically ceased its sales ef- 
forts in Guthrie, and leading bakers are 
urging that city officials make it impos- 
sible for a repetition of such trade wars. 

The Model bakery, owned and operat- 
ed by J. G. Leibman, one of the pioneer 
bakers of this city, has installed a wrap- 
ping machine and now is devoted exclu- 
sively to the wholesale trade. 

After 30 years of active service in the 
bakery business, Mrs. G. W. Webster, 
whose late husband was one of the first 
bakers in Guthrie, has retired, having 
sold her plant to J. H. Zoll, formerly a 
Guthrie baker, whose wife joins him in 
the enterprise. Mrs. Webster presented 
one of her angel food cakes to Governor 
A. J. Seay, the second chief executive of 
Oklahoma Territory, on the day of his 
inauguration, and so well did he like it 
that he ordered that thereafter on each 
Saturday one should be baked for Sun- 
day consumption. 

Two new ovens were installed recently 
in the Vienna bakery, operated by A. J. 
Workman, an ex-service man. Both a 
wholesale and a retail business are car- 
ried on. Mrs. Workman and her lady as- 
sistants make a specialty of a cake that 
has become very popular. 

Mrs. M. M. Linneborn, proprietor of 
the Wentworth bakery, has installed con- 
siderable equipment, including a new 
oven. This bakery was formerly one of 
the Wentworth System, and was owned 
by the Leland sisters. 





FAR SOUTHWEST ITEMS 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—The People’s 
Public Market Co., Dallas, Texas, of 
which E, C. Jordan, Jr., is general man- 
ager, recently opened for business at 
1017-19 Elm Street, that city. The com- 
pany installed a baking and bakery sales 
department. 

It is reported that the Norman (Okla.) 
Baking Co. will reopen its plant this fall. 
The concern was incorporated about a 
year ago, principally by grocers. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Boothe, Norman, 
Okla., spent part of their summer vaca- 
tion at Mineral Wells, Texas. Mr. 
Boothe and his sons own and operate the 
Perfect System bakery, and recently put 
in a grocery department. 

H. E. Vale, Oklahoma City, has sold 
his bakery to T. A. Goddard, a grocer, 
and will retire after 20 years in busi- 
ness here. 

The White Baking Co., Chillicothe, 
Texas, recently moved into a new con- 
crete building specially erected for it. 

The building occupied by the Farm- 
ington (N. M.) Bakery has been bought 
by T. H. Dunn and J. B. Burwell, of 
Oklahoma City, oil operators, who antici- 
pate a boom in Farmington. 

The union bakers of Dallas, Texas, 
were represented at the international 
meeting of bakers in Los Angeles in 
September by Rudolph Gerst. 

Damage of $3,000 was done by fire re- 
cently to the Cooke electric shop and the 
Creole bakerv, Oklahoma City. Both 
plants probably will be replaced. 

Howard S. Weaver, manager Tulsa 
(Okla.) Bread Co., announces that the 
company will construct a three-story fire- 
proof addition to its plant, made neces- 
sary by expanding business. 

Samuel Klein, formerly foreman of 
Franke’s hot shop, Little Rock, Ark., 
has purchased the People’s System bak- 
ery, Pine Bluff, Ark. - 

F. W. Flake has sold his Ozark (Ark.) 
Café and Bakery to Scott Bailey, of 
Altus, Ark. 

G. Baum, proprietor Nuway self-serv- 
ing grocery, Amarillo, Texas, will add a 
bakery ‘department. 
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CONFUSING CROP REPORTS 

Much confusion has been created by 
the vagaries of the crop reporting service 
of the dominion bureau of statistics, Ot- 
tawa, during the past season, and a cul- 
minating point was reached when its bul- 
letin for September was launched 10 
days ago with an estimate of the wheat 
crops of Canada that showed an increase 
of 89,480,000 bus over the figures for 
August as published by the same author- 
ity. As no explanation of this enormous 
difference was offered, the trade could 
only conclude that a mistake had been 
made in one or both sets of figures. 

As matters stand, the official estimate 
of this year’s wheat production is now 
470,328,000 bus, of which 446,775, 000 are 
credited to the three prairie provinces 
west of the lakes. Private estimates 
place the crop at lower figures, ranging 
down to 350,000,000 bus. 


FLOUR SITUATION 


A good volume of business is now be- 
ing done in spring wheat flour in all do- 
mestic markets. Mills are mostly sold 
well into the future, and conditions are 
more satisfactory than they have been in 
a long time. <A_ reduction of 20c bbl 
was made in prices on Wednesday to 
represent the saving in cost of wheat by 
recent declines in premiums, together 
with the benefit of a $2 rise in prices of 
millfeed, 

Ontario winter wheat flour trade lan- 
guishes for want of wheat. Country de- 
liveries at most points are so limited that 
mills cannot keep running. In western 
Ontario there are better supplies, but 
want of storage is letting a good deal of 
this wheat get away from the local mills 
and, unfortunately, most of it is crossing 
the line. These conditions are keeping 
down the output of winter wheat flour 
in Ontario to an unusually small point, 
and mills are still finding something to 
grumble about. Where possible they are 
grinding western spring wheat. 

Quotations on Sept. 22: spring patents 
$6.70 bbl, seconds $6.20, first clears $6, 
mixed cars, jute, delivered, less 10c¢ bbl 
for net cash. Ontario soft winter pat- 
ents, secondhand jute bags, $4.65 bbl, 
car lots, basis Montreal. 

Although British and foreign buyers 
find it hard to do so, they are now meet- 
ing the prices asked by Canadian mills 
for flour for export. Any one can figure 
for himself that these prices are not un- 
reasonable and buyers are finding it pos- 
sible to do business on this basis, al- 
though fhe volume of sales so far is not 
as large as at this ‘time last year. Quo- 
tations for spring wheat flour on Sept. 22 
are 6d lower than on previous Satur- 
day, making spring wheat straights 33s 
3d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., United King- 
dom, September-October, November 32s 
6d and December 33s 3d, usual export 
terms. Ontario soft winter wheat flour 
is nominally worth 32s, cotton, c.i.f., 
Glasgow. 

Toronto brokers buying winter wheat 
straights for export are offering mills 
$4.40@4.50 bbl, bulk, Montreal basis. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed is exceptionally firm for this 
time of year. The action of American 
prices early in the current week prompt- 
ed millers to put Canadian feed on the 
same relative basis, which meant an ad- 
vance of $2 ton, and to offset this a re- 
duction of 20c bbl was made in prices 


of flour. Mills have no stocks of feed on 
hand, and a good deal of business is 
waiting to be booked. Buyers ‘every- 
where are short of supplies. With $2 
added to price quoted on Sept. 15, bran 
is now selling at $30 ton, shorts at $33 
and middlings at $40, mixed cars, jute, 
net cash terms, delivered, Ontario or 
Quebec points. 
WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat mills are dis- 
appointed at the course of events by 
which farmers in this province are feed- 
ing one of the finest winter wheat crops 
they have ever grown. Deliveries to 
mills are exceptionally light, and promise 
to remain so. Farmers say they cannot 
afford to sell their wheat and buy other 
grains at present relative values. On the 
other hand, millers are offering all they 
can for wheat, and in some cases have 
paid premium prices to get temporary 
supplies. Mills at country points in 
southwestern Ontario are paying 95c@$1 
bu for No. 2 red or white, in wagon lots 
at their doors. Car lots, on track, are 
worth $1.02@1.05, at points of shipment. 

No. 1 northern spring wheat is quoted 
at $1.07%, bu, track, Bay ports, with 
other grades at usual Winnipeg spreads. 


CEREALS 


Cereal mills have reduced prices of 
their products to meet new crop condi- 
tions. Rolled oats are now $6 per bbl 
of 180 lbs, in 90-lb jute bags, and oat- 
meal $6.60 bbl of 196 lbs, in 98-lb bags, 
in mixed car lots, with 20c reduction 
from these prices to buyers of straight 
cars. There is a fair volume of business 
doing, and mills look for steady improve- 
ment with cooler weather, 


COARSE GRAINS 
Trading in these is light, as new crop 
Ontario grains are not yet offering in 
quantity. Only a few points report any 
deliveries and, so far, no new crop west- 
ern grain has reached this side of the 
lakes. Prices for western oats are 114c 
higher than a week ago at 50%,c bu for 
No. 3 Canadian western, track, Bay 
ports; United States corn 9414c, United 
States funds, track, Goderich; govern- 
ment standard screenings, $22 ton, car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Mills are booking considerably more 
space for flour in October and Novem- 
ber, in spite of the fact that shipping 
companies are still discriminating against 
Canadian flour in their transatlantic 
rates. Flour space to the United King- 
dom for October-November is quoted at 
20c per 100 lbs; Leith, Hull and New- 
castle, 20c; Dundee, 22c; Rotterdam and 
Hamburg, 20c; Copenhagen, 26c; Hel- 
singfors, 29c. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


The Dominion Millers’ Association was 
represented by its secretary, C. B. Watts, 
at a sitting of the board of railway com- 
missioners at Ottawa on Sept. 18, at 
which complaint was made concerning 
the policy of Canadian railways in dis- 
criminating against southwestern On- 
tario millers in the matter of freight 
rates to seaboard for export. 

Mr. Watts pointed out that under old 
pre-war tariffs and agreements the rate 
of freight on flour from these mills must 
be a percentage of the through rate from 
Chicago to ports such as New York. By 
the terms of these regulations the rates 
now being charged by railways are 4c 
per 100 lbs too high and, in addition, 
these mills pay an excess charge of Ic 
per 100 lbs in their milling-in-transit 
rate. This latter is at present 2c where 
it should be Ic, the current rate to 


American mills which enter into compe- 
tition. 

Another complaint is against the rail 
charges paid by these Ontario mills, 
compared with mills at Fort William-and 
the West. The discrimination in this 
case works out at 614c per 100 lbs. On- 
tario millers contend that all Canadian 
mills should be on an even basis as re- 
gards milling-in-transit charges for rail 
carriage flour to seaboard. 

The representations referred to are be- 
ing taken under consideration by the 
board of railway commissioners, and a 
decision will be rendered later. 


NOTES 


Plowing for fall wheat is well ad- 
vanced in Ontario, timely rains having 
prepared the ground for rapid work. 
Farm labor is scarce in this province. 

There is every prospect of an active 
season in the handling of feed grain in 
Canada. Ontario has produced less than 
its usual quantity, and will have to de- 
pend on the western provinces for a 
great deal of the grain used in this way. 

The country mills of Ontario have been 
improving their plants and getting ready 
for new crop business. It is believed 
that all the active mills are in good phy- 
sical condition, and a much better show- 
ing with regard to turnover and profits is 
expected. 

The wheat carry-over of Canada from 
last crop was under 12,000,000 bus, of 
which not more than 1,500,000 were in 
farmers’ hands at the end of August. 
The carry-over of oats was 22,000,000 
bus, flaxseed 3,300,000, and rye 3,000,000. 
The total for all grains was 40,449,000 
bus. 

Reports from the West indicate that 
the grain pool proposition is off. Farm- 
ers of Saskatchewan did not sign the 
agreement in sufficient numbers to war- 
rant action, and Alberta also fell short 
of its quota. Farm leaders are advising 
the promoters of this scheme to drop it 
for the present. 

The new plant of the McLeod Milling 
Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont., will be ready 
for operation by Oct. 15. The parts 
damaged by fire in August are being 
rapidly repaired, and when finished this 
mill will be able to give a better account 
of itself than ever before. .The proprie- 
tors expect to manufacture and handle 
flour more expeditiously than they could 
in the old plant. 


MONTREAL 


An all-round drop of 20c on spring 
wheat flours is announced in Montreal, 
as the result of the fall of wheat prices. 
Business, both export and domestic, has 
been consistently brisk, though for early 
shipment some of the millers are out of 
the export market, having sold ahead for 
some weeks. Quite a good trade is pass- 
ing at the new prices, as follows: first 
patents, $6.70 bbl; seconds, $6.20; bakers, 
$6,—jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
steady, with limited supply and fair de- 
mand. Sales of car lots are being made 
at $5.25@5.35 bbl, secondhand jute, ex- 
track, and broken lots bring $5.75@5.85, 
ex-store; winter wheat patents, $6@6.10 
bbl, new cottons, ex-store. 

Demand for millfeed remains strong, 
with supplies short, which caused an ad- 
vance of $2@4. Sales are now being 


made at the following prices: bran, 
$30.25 ton, shorts $33.25, middlings 
$40.25, with bags, ex-track. The last 


quotation for moullie was $39@41. In 
many cases 25c ton is being allowed for 
cash. 

A good business is passing in rolled 
oats at $3.25 per 90-lb bag, delivered. 





White corn flour trade is fair at $5.60@ 
5.80 bbl, jute, delivered. 


NOTES 


Exports of Canadian spring wi eat 
flour for the crop year ending Aug. 31 
were 11,069,000 bbls, as against 7,87>,(000 
for the previous crop year. 

The sale of immovable propert; of 
Achille Racine, flour and grain : ier- 
chant, Lachine, Que., will take plac. at 
the sheriff’s office, Montreal, on Oc.. 4, 
at 11 a.m. 

A bonus of 10 per cent has bee: de- 
clared on the common stock of the ()yil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., bringing the 
total dividend payments for the ye: to 
22 per cent, on the basis of a regul. 12 
per cent. 

Up to and including Sept. 15, Mon! real 
has handled this season a total of 75,- 
473,442 bus grain, against 91,760,407 (lur- 
ing the same period of last year. S'ucks 
of grain now in local elevators, 6,15 2.060 
bus. Export oversea is being pu-hed 
rather slowly at the moment, but the 
movement is expected to speed up in Oc- 


tober. A. E, Penrxs. 
WINNIPEG 
As a result of lower wheat prices, 


flour declined 30c bbl on Sept. 19. The 
situation in the West shows little change, 
and the lower prices have not so far in- 
creased the demand. Sales of flour for 
domestic purposes are reported as fair. 
There is a moderate amount of export 
business being done. Mills generally are 
running steadily. Although wheal of 
contract grades is still somewhat scarce, 
millers appear to have little trouble in 
getting supplies, and premiums are low- 
er. There has been a rumor of flour 
sales on account of Japanese relief, but 
whatever has been done along these lines 
has not amounted to much. 

For delivery at points between [ort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at %6.40 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.80, and first clears 
at $4.80, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta are 10c under \Mani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 10 30c 
over. Bakers purchasing their suj)lies 
in jute get special prices. 

MILLFEED 

All of the larger western plants re- 
port a heavy demand for bran and s}iorts 
from the United States. Domestic »ales 
are also good, and in many cases suills 
could dispose of double the amount ‘hey 
have to offer. There is no chang. in 
prices. Quotations: at points in ini- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, | ran 
$23 ton and shorts $25, in mixed «ars 
with flour; interior British Colu sbia 
points, bran $27 and shorts $29; P.. ific 
Coast points, bran $28 and shorts $8 


WHEAT 

A greatly increased volume of tra: ing 
has checked, for the time being, the 
downward tendency of the wheat ma: «et. 
An excellent demand for the cont act 
grades has been maintained. The | ver 
grades have also received more atten on. 
Notwithstanding the extremely hi vy 
movement of: grain, offerings of ‘igh 
grades continue light. Inquiry for fu- 
ture wheat has shown an increased a: 'iv- 
ity. The following are the prices ‘or 
No. 1 northern, in store, Fort Willia':: 


-—Futures — 

Cash Oct. Dee. 

Be Bee ee ee $1.01% $ .94% $ .°2% 
a * Se eS 1.00% 95% i 
ee | Be ee 1.01% 96% 13% 
SS ae 1.02% 96% 4% 
a; eee 1.01% 96 4 
eS eee 1.10 95% 13% 


The movement in western Canada is 
becoming very heavy, and receipts at 
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Winnipeg show an almost daily increase. 
For the week ending Sept. 20, wheat in- 
spections averaged 1,475 cars per day, as 
against 616 in the previous week, and 
1,603 for the corresponding period in 
1922. 

OATMEAL 

The demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is inactive. Prices have made a 
slight decline, and are now quoted as 
follows: rolled oats, in 80-lb cotton bags, 
$2.50; oatmeal, in 98-lb cotton bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats, to the whole- 
sale trade at Winnipeg. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Cash oats have enjoyed a good de- 
mand, but trade has been restricted, 
owing to limited offerings. There has 
been very little.call for barley, and prices 
have declined. The demand for rye has 
taken care of the few odd cars being of- 
fere Canadian and United States 
crushers have been constantly in the 
market for flaxseed, offerings of which 
are still extremely light. Quotations: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 43%%,¢ bu; 
barley, 5le; rye, 6444,c; flaxseed, $2.12. 

NOTES 

The Calgary (Alta.) grain exchange 
held sts annual meeting Sept. 11, and 
the offcers for the new term, elected by 
acclimation, are as follows: president, 
E. J. Munson; vice president, C. W. 
Roenisch; secretary-treasurer, D. OVC. 
McHugh, 

According to figures given out by rail- 
road companies, western Canada’s grain 
record for 1922 has been surpassed this 
season. On Sept. 20 there were marketed 
5,874,532 bus in the prairie provinces, 
as aginst 5,502,997 for the correspond- 
ing date in 1922. Cars loaded num- 
bered 2,716, compared to 2,560. 

Work is ptoceeding on the new plant 
of the Metcalfe Milling Co., Ltd., Port- 
age |i Prairie, Man. The original oat- 
meal mill was burned in June, 1922, and 
the new structure is to take its place. 
Capacity is being increased to 300 bbls 
per day, and the company expects to be 
in active operation early in 1924. 

The Regina office of the Saskatchewan 
Co-Operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., is 
sending out 45,000 waiver forms, which 
provide an indefinite extension of the 
time originally set for contracting the 
required acreage. The date first named 
was Sept, 12, and the new form substi- 
tutes for this the words, “such date to 
be fixed by resolution of the directors of 
the association.” The campaign for sig- 
natures to contract is still being vigor- 
ously carried on. 

In a speech delivered recently in Sas- 
katoon, on the question of overproduc- 
tion of wheat, Professor Swanson, of the 
University of Saskatchewan, said: “Many 
have come forward with solutions for 
the West’s problems. Some say less 
grain production is the cure, while others 
hold that the question is purely one of 
marketing. . . . Let me state right here 
that there was never an overproduction 
of wheat. Kurope’s trouble is that her 
people are undernourished. ‘They need 
more wheat foods.” 

Benjamin J. Ostrander, prominent 
Winnipeg grain man, met his death Sept. 
19, when he fell from the fire escape on 
the sixth floor of the Grain Exchange 
Building. While there were no eye- 
Witnesses to the fatality, it. is believed 
that Mr, Ostrander, after leaving the 
trading floor, had sought fresh air on 
the fire escape, and there had been over- 
come by faintness. He was president 
of the grain company bearing his name, 
which he established some 10 years ago. 
He is survived by his widow and four 
children, 

According to a statement by Dr. Rob- 
ert Magill, secretary of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, western Canadian farm- 
ers cannot hope to get more than 45c 
bu as an initial payment on their crops, 
under a wheat pool system. In account- 
ing for this figure, he said that, with 
wheat at $1 bu, the pools would hold 
back 25 per cent for security, there 
would be 15¢ per bushel freight charges 
from Alberta, 5¢ elevator charges and 
12c for threshing expenses, leaving the 
farmers with less than 50c for their 
product. Dr. Magill said the real cause 
of loss to western farmers is the fertil- 
ity of sow thistles and other weeds, and 
the loss from rust. This he estimated 








at not less than $70,000,000 a year, and 
enqeoes that farmers and business men 
in the three provinces should combine to 
eradicate the weeds, their efforts to be 
entirely apart from the activities made 
by provincial and federal governments. 


G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

A drop of 30c bbl in domestic flour in 
British Columbia has added fresh im- 
petus to buying, and mills all report ex- 
ceptionally good business. Jobbers and 
retailers are not buying as freely as 
might be expected, but bakers appear to 
feel that flour prices are about as low 
as they will be for some time and some 
of them are contracting for their supplies 
for six months. 

List prices are not receiving much con- 
sideration, and the bakers are benefiting 
by the price cutting; the mill that cuts 
the deepest usually gets the business. 
List prices on fancy patents are being 
maintained. Present quotations f.o.b., 
cars, Vancouver, are $6.70 bbl in jute 
98's, $6.85 in cotton 98's, and $6.95 in 
cotton 49’s. The reduction of 30c bbl 
became effective in British Columbia on 
Sept. 18. 

There is a steady demand from the 
Orient for Canadian flour, but the Jap- 
anese disaster has not improved the call 
from that market. The principal de- 
mand is from Shanghai ail Dairen, and 
the amount of business is limited to the 
ocean space to those markets which can 
be secured. Reserve flour in Shanghai 
was utilized for relief purposes in Japan, 
and the buying from Shanghai is re- 
ported to be solely for the purpose of 
replenishing these depleted stocks. 

Flour buyers in the United Kingdom 
still consider our prices too high, and 
business in that market is at present im- 
possible. During August not a barrel of 
flour was shipped from Vancouver to the 
United Kingdom or the Continent, while 
the Orient absorbed 66,710. 


WHEAT 


During the week of Sept. 14-20 export 
business in wheat from Vancouver got 
away to a whirlwind start. Premiums 
over Winnipeg October started at 5c, 
sagged to 214c and then advanced to 3% 
@4c over. A large volume of wheat was 
booked for September shipment to Van- 
couver, and it is reported that shippers 
oversold and, when deliveries at country 
elevators were stopped by the weather, 
they were obliged to buy in their short- 
ages at much higher premiums than they 
sold at. 

The large business worked to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom was only made possible by 
the quantity of early tonnage which was 
available at reasonable rates. With this 
surplus tonnage disposed of, it will be 
impossible to work further business at 
the rates being asked by liners for future 
shipment, and unless buyers in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom advance their ideas of value, 
business will again be at a standstill. 

The Orient has been a heavy buyer of 
Canadian wheat, and space difficulties of 
the exporters are all that prevented a 
much larger volume of wheat being 
shipped. 

OATS 

Approximately 2,500 tons local British 
Columbia oats have been worked for ex- 
port to the United Kingdom. These are 
grading No. 1 Canadian western and 
weigh 45@50 lbs to the bu. Some ship- 
ments are going forward in bulk, but 
most of them in sacks. These export 
orders pretty well clean up the surplus 
supplies of British Columbia oats, and 
buyers are beginning to look to Alberta 
for domestic requirements. Early ship- 
ment Alberta No. 2 Canadian western 
are quoted at $30 ton, but the local trade 
has been able to buy 40-lb No. 3 Canadian 
western and extra No. 1 feeds at $26, 
and these serve their purpose just as 
well as the higher grades. 


MILLFEED 


There is a real shortage of millfeeds 
in British Columbia, and mills are able 
to extract $30 ton from all buyers of 
shorts. Bran is not quite so strong, and 
odd cars are available at $26 ton. Buy- 
ers only take sufficient for immediate 
needs, feeling quite sure that when the 
mills begin running full time these feeds 
will come down to a level where they 
can feed them profitably. Sales of bran 
and shorts for October and November 
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shipment are reported to have been made 
at $22 and $24 ton, respectively. Feed 
flour remains quite scarce, and odd lots 
in mixed cars are bringing $3.85 bbl. 


CEREALS 


More abundant supplies of good mill- 
ing oats on the prairies have caused a 
reduction in the prices of rolled oats and 
oatmeal. The former are now listed, 
f.o.b., cars, Vancouver, at $2.90 per 80 
Ibs, and oatmeal at $8.65 per 98 lbs. 
Exceptionally good business, both for im- 
mediate delivery and future shipment, is 
reported. The demand for small package 
cereals is also reported satisfactory. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Four additional ships have been char- 
tered to carry grain and flour to ori- 
ental ports, and there are three under 
option which will very likely be closed. 
Rates vary from $6.25 to $6.50 ton. 
Chartering is about the only way ex- 
porters can make sales to the Orient at 
the present time, owing to all liner space 
being booked up for some months ahead. 

United Kingdom rates for all October 
are 25s. November and December space 
is held at 30s, and considerable business 
has been done. The recent stiffening of 
Atlantic rates has had a tendency to 
make Pacific Panama rates firmer, and 
exporters are buying practically every- 
thing that is offered at 30s and under. 
Some late September and early October 
space has been booked at 22s 6d, but 
this was distress tonnage. 


NOTES 


Amalgamation of the Vancouver Grain 
Exchange and the grain section of the 
Merchants’ Exchange has been completed, 
The new body will be called the grain 
exchange section of the Vancouver Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. 

J. E. Hall, president and general man- 
ager Vancouver (B. C.) Milling & Grain 
Co., Ltd., has returned from a business 
trip to Toronto, Winnipeg and Calgary. 
He is a genuine pioneer of the western 
grain route, having established a flour 
mill and grain export offices in Van- 
couver over 20 years ago with his father, 
the late C. E. Hall. Mr. Hall’s untiring 
efforts and enthusiasm have done much 
to develop Vancouver as a grain cen- 
ter, and he is an outstanding figure in 
the export and domestic flour trade in 
western Canada. H. M, Cameron. 





WORLD’S MERCHANT MARINE 

The world’s merchant marine on June 
30 of this year had increased by 1,128,- 
000 gross tons over the amount recorded 
for the corresponding date in 1922 and 
by 15,425,000 gross tons over 1914, ac- 
cording to a recent review of the world 
shipping situation by the Department of 
Commerce. Sixty-three per cent of the 
growth for the past year, the report 
states, is to be found in the German fleet 
which increased from 1,783,000 gross tons 
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in 1922 to 2,496,000 in 1923, and now rep- 
resents 52 per cent of its pre-war 
strength. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from Canada 
during the crop years ended Aug. 31, 1922 
and 1923, via United States and Canadian 
seaboard ports, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 


To— 1921-22 1922-23 
United States ........ 15,968,169 12,936,048 
United Kingdom— 

Wee OU. BH .WOSts .cces 83,015,124 125,519,367 

Via Canadian ports.. 29,279,556 48,492,127 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 16,994,342 4,351,728 

Via Canadian ports.. 13,292,566 38,382,544 








ececcccecrers 158,549,757 229,681,814 








Totals 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
To— 1921-22 1922-23 
United States ........ 679,299 432,607 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 1,895,165 1,549,450 


Via Canadian ports.. 2,692,264 3,148,295 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 1,136,252 2,680,006 

Via Canadian ports.. 1,475,609 3,258,696 





7,878,589 11,069,054 


Totals .cccscccceccses 

TOTALS, WHEAT AND FLOUR, BUS 

To— 1921-22 1922-23 
United States ........ 19,025,015 14,882,780 


United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 
Via Canadian ports.. 

Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 22,107,476 
Via Canadian ports.. 19,932,806 


91,543,366 132,491,892 
41,395,744 62,659,454 


16,411,755 
53,046,676 





eo ccceccccens 194,004,407 279,492,557 


Totals 
OATS, BUS 
To— 1921-22 1922-23 
United States ........ 2,121,049 250,759 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 8,018,685 7,932,337 
Via Canadian ports.. 9,062,924 10,311,841 
Other countries— 
420,670 


Via U. S. ports ..... 2,065,210 
5,7 


Via Canadian ports.. 5,770,380 4,645,571 

















Detalse .ccveccoceces 27,038,248 23,561,178 
BARLEY, BUS 

To— 1921-22 1922-23 
United States ........ 16,629 936,945 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8S. ports ..... 3,754,034 5,948,790 

Via Canadian ports.. 6,543,506 5,479,559 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 593,047 471,092 

Via Canadian ports.. 1,514,935 1,005,219 

DORMER c00c veneered 12,422,151 13,841,605 

RYE, BUS 

To 1921-22 1922-23 
United States ........ 89,172 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ....*. 2,114,044 

Via Canadian ports.. 98,332 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 1,721,549 

Via Canadian ports.. 497,913 

Totals .rccscceccece 4,521,010 10,175,442 

FLAXSEED, BUS 

To— 1921-22 1922-23 
United States ........ 2,614,386 2,320,329 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... fk ar 

Via Canadian ports.. 12,722 1,319 
Other countries— 

. 2 & & - ae en ee 

Via Canadian ports.. ae. 9: tems Ge 





Totals 








; Canada—Stocks of Grain, Aug. 31, 1923 
The Dominion bureau of statistics has collected and compiled data showing complete 


stocks of grain in Canada at the close of the crop year, Aug. 31, 1923. 


The quantities in 


farmers’ hands are estimated from a report of the crop correspondents to the agricultural 


branch of the bureau. 


Stocks are as follows, 


in bushels: 





Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye 
Grain in farmers’ hands .......-+++.+++. 1,440,900 16,788,000 1,176,900 2,800 110,200 
Public terminal elevators— 

Fort William and Port Arthur...... 1,043,509 210,807 199,658 109,420 797,563 
Private terminal elevators— 

Fort Wiljiam, Port Arthur, Winnipeg 442,516 304,384 104,737 40,447 197,435 
Interior terminal elevators, western 

on Pre Perr re ore er rey 13,821 177,705 1,604 1,462 8,740 
Vancouver harbor commissioners’ eleva- 

ETL TESTER EE ee EE 115,065 SS MCN Ms UT ee ee 
Country elevators, western division...... 2,376,734 1,418,017 434,658 38,416 288,574 
Public elevators in the East ..........-. 1,059,272 1,468,696 930,457 rs. 1,226,236 
In transit, railWays ....-ccccecccescvecs 2,758,178 639,679 479,662 10,545 678,597 
In flour mills, estimated ............45. 2,500,000 800,000 4 | eee ee 725 

WORGIE: oo dress tvesesrascesdsovtes.ews 11,749,995 21,811,482 3,366,676 203,090 3,308,070 
Totals, Aug. 31, 19233 ......cscccercceces 19,462,664 15,740,329 2,193,428 310,682 2,606,575 





Winnipeg Average Prices 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 


crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Oct. Nov. Dec. 
111 102 103 108 
98 102 99 99 


Crop of— 


Sept. 
1 


Average for 
months,..... 141 136 136 134 140 


Average 
of 


Feb. March April May June July Aug. years 
109 106 «#112 104 105 108 106 


102 104 102 95 93 111 108 101 


91 
97 91 103 104 
84 85 90 93 97 97 
89 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 
153 149 156 159 1383 134 #113 «183 
122 109 116 #4117 «#34111 118 #4149 «114 
170 187 230 270 246 236 «6239 ©6207 
221 221 221 221 221 «2221 «2221 «6221 
224 224 224 $4224 224° #389 +#««... «£334 
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DISBELIEF 


In the Buddhist Philosophy of Life 
will be found this sentence: “There was 
a man born blind, and he said: ‘I do not 
believe in the world of life and color. 
There is no sun, no moon, no stars. No 
one has seen these things.’ ” 

So there are, always have been, and 
probably always will be, men who believe 
only what they can personally see, feel, 
touch, smell or hear, and are doubtful 
about the latter; who have no faith in 
things beyond those revealed by their 
own personal senses and experience; and 
so great and blind is this personal ego- 
tism that they will accept nothing on 
the testimony of others. 

Where would the world be without its 
belief in the power of faith, truth, vir- 
tue, loyalty, love, charity, righteousness, 
kindness, and many other intangible but 
very real things? In this great industry 
of milling in America, as it increases in 
age and wisdom, the intangible, spiritual 
qualities of it, as evolved and expressed 
in the trade body, stand out as its most 
memorable and notable achievement. 

Sad indeed is the fate of the miller 
who has no faith in the industry of which 
he is a part, no feeling of optimism in 
its possibilities of profits and opportuni- 
ties for service. For him the industry is 
robbed of its sustaining and life-giving 
zest and power, and becomes a dreary 
round of burdensome tasks without 
either inspiration or vision. He is out 
of place and, for his own happiness and 
that of others, should seek another field. 
A man’s business is his window for an 
outlook on the world, 

It is well for a man to think as large- 
ly of his work as he can. It helps to 
link him up in a cosmic scheme of things, 
gives dignity and character to his place 
in the world, and lifts him above petty 
annoyances and conceptions. The story 
about the three bricklayers, which de- 
serves to become a classic, is to the 
point: One said he was laying brick for 
$1.25 an hour, another that he was build- 
ing a wall, but the third, with the fire of 
enthusiasm in his eye and voice, said, “I 
am building a cathedral.” 

So, with all the petty annoyances and 
worries of the business, if the miller can 
sometimes lose himself for a moment, di- 
vorce himself from them, and reflect that 
here in this industry of his, providing 
the most healthful food for man, there is 
a splendid opportunity for service,—for- 
getting the material, sordid aspects of it, 
—he will find a source of refreshment 
for the worn spirit to which he will be 
encouraged to return more and more. 

His ideals for the business and for 
himself will become higher, his conduct 
of his affairs and his relations with 
others will improve; he will be putting 
personality and character into his busi- 
ness, giving it a certain distinctiveness 
which will make it stand out. The trade 
will find him out, will love him as a man 
and will like to deal with him. 

One may dislike to put it on a material 
basis, but it will pay, just the same as 
“Honesty is the best policy” pays. There- 
in is expressed a fundamental truth. 
The observance of all the great, proven 
moral precepts pays, as a mere matter 
of policy, to go no deeper. The living 
of a life of virtue, honesty, truthfulness, 
of temperateness in all things, as the 
old Greeks put it, pays. It preserves 


the keen moral sense, the intellectual 
acuteness and the capacity for enjoy- 
ment of simple and fine pleasures. 


Hence, if the miller conceives of his 
life and his occupation as an unusual op- 
portunity for service, a whole new world 
opens before him, and his entrance into 
it, his possession of it, is limited only 
by his capacity and worthiness. These 
are days of fierce competition when 
millers are at their wits’ ends to win 
and hold trade by almost every conceiv- 
able device and expedient, such as new 
brands, concessions, consignments, spe- 
cial inducements, guaranties and every- 
thing else that human ingenuity can de- 
vise. 

Whether he likes it or not, every man’s 
business is a_ reflection of himself. 
Therefore, it all comes back fundamen- 
tally to seeing that he is right himself,— 
the sort of person who reflects a good 
image; one who attracts and does not 
repel; one who is fair and square in his 
dealings and with whom others like to 
do business; one who will protect the 
other fellow, if it comes to a pinch, and 
see that he gets full justice, even at 
some cost to himself. 

When many millers can make equally 
good flour, can sell it on equally good 
and favorable terms and conditions, and 
the competition among them for business 
is so sharp and keen that it is difficult, 
indeed well-nigh impossible, for them 
to make any money, unless by some spe- 
cies of trade jugglery or chicanery that 
defeats itself, or by speculation, or for- 
tunate hedges, what is to be done about 
it? Is there anything that can be done 
which the other fellow cannot do equally 
well? 

One thing might be tried. Give to 
your business a personality, a spiritual 
quality that is attractive, that makes 
people like to deal with you, that brings 
them back to you even when they wan- 
der away. There are such concerns, 
many of them, and they prosper im- 
mensely by these qualities, sometimes 
without even knowing it, or putting it 
just this way, because they are not given 
to subjective analysis. A number of 
them could -readily be named. Their 
business is of the most substantial char- 
acter, not flighty or ephemeral. They 
have no recourse to quack, shyster prac- 
tices. The trade expresses it by saying: 
“They are nice people to do business 
with,” and lets it go at that. 

The price at which they sell their flour 
is not the first and only consideration. 
They are not begrudged an honest profit, 
and they are honest enough not to want 
more, and it couldn’t be had in this busi- 
ness if they wanted it. This is one of 
the ways to give a distinctiveness, char- 
acter and individuality to business, which 
lifts it out of the common ruck, and 
makes it pay. It is not by sharp prac- 
tices, by smartness in cheapening the 
wheat mixture or putting some shifty 
proposition across, by misleading and 
mischievous price cutting and special in- 
ducements, that a sound business is built, 
but by honest flour, honest service, hon- 
est profits, for they are quite important, 
and by putting a spiritual quality, which 
shall be a reflection of an honest man, 
into the whole thing. 


MILLING REVIEW 


Everything is going along satisfacto- 
rily with the mills, and, on the whole, the 
favorable situation which has obtained 
is rather well sustained, in spite of the 
development of some adverse factors 
which might be expected to affect it, 
such as the bearish propaganda now 
current. 

There is no good and sufficient reason 
jon: soft wheat millers should not be 
making money, and it is their own fault 
if they are not doing so. Conditions have 
been favorable for those who have had 
the vision to grasp the opportunity of- 
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fered. There was plenty of wheat avail- 
able after harvest at low prices; it could 
be hedged at a good carrying charge; 
stocks of flour were low; the advance in 
feed prices and the eager market af- 
forded a profit; and there was also a 
wholesome reaction among soft wheat 
millers against price cutting,.serving to 
improve greatly the morale of the indus- 
try. This is only a brief citation of some 
of the favorable factors. There might 
also be mentioned the fact that soft 
wheat flour was the cheapest flour on the 
market. 

As intimated above, the bearish propa- 
ganda following the issuance of the Ca- 
nadian crop report has not had the ef- 
fect on soft wheat milling that might 
be expected, although it has registered 
a decline in Chicago and Winnipeg wheat 
futures. However, when it comes to the 
price which must be paid to get any 
quantity of soft wheat in this territory, 
that’s another story, and millers are 
commenting on it. So far as movement 
or acceptances on bids goes, there is no 
great amount of soft wheat in evidence, 
and it is certainly not pressing on the 
market. So far millers have not spoiled 
things by seeking the wheat too aggres- 
sively. 

Fortunately, they bought liberally and 
filled their storage when the movement 
was on. This year the exporters were 
out of the market and did not force the 
mills to an unprofitable basis, as has so 
frequently been the case. This has more 
to do with the favorable experience of 
the mills than might be expected. How- 
ever, in view of the present scant move- 
ment, millers may start bidding against 
each other most any time, and then one 
doesn’t know what may happen. It is 
to be hoped that they will not kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. 

As a matter of fact, the wheat move- 
ment seems to come and go in waves or 
cycles of selling and holding, dictated by 
whether the farmer is in the mood as fre- 
quently as by other causes. Presumably, 
farmers in this section have already sold 
all the wheat they must sell under com- 
pulsion, and are free to hold back some 
reserve stock. Just now the farmer is 
busy in the fields and it is doubtful if 
forcing bids unduly will have much ef- 
fect beyond making what wheat is avail- 
able cost the millers more money; never- 
theless, millers are showing a tendency 
to increase their bids. 

Liberal bookings of flour made earlier, 
and serving as a nucleus of operation, 
are also serving to give strength to the 
millers’ position. These bookings and 
the present light movement of wheat 
have tended to stabilize the present soft 
wheat milling situation, offering effective 
resistance to bearish influences, and giv- 
ing firmness and confidence in present 
values. In addition, a fair volume of 
sales for both export and domestic ship- 
ment, and a satisfactory rate of opera- 
tion, are being maintained. Also, in spite 
of already high levels, feed has continued 
to advance. What more could the soft 
wheat miller ask? 

Toledo millers were bidding 991,c@ 
$1.0014 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, Sept. 21. One raised his bid 
in order to attract wheat. Soft winter 
wheat standard patent flour was quoted 
at $5@5.20 bbl, local springs $5.95@6.40, 
and local hard winters $5.80, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted at $33@33.25 ton, up $1 from 
a week ago, mixed feed $33@33.75, and 
middlings $33.25@34, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. Attention might be called to the 
narrow range in these flour and feed 
prices, indicating a healthy situation; 
quite the contrary from that when things 
have to be cut wide open in order to 
get business. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls. as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
ie PS Seger ana os 41,000 86 
Previous week ............ 40,400 84 
WO a 6 actsc er eceecaey 34,200 71 
Two years ago ............ 28,400 59 
Three years ago ........... 14,800 31 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
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Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac. 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 16-22 .... 17 118,200 94,800 82 
Previous week . 22 127,500 92,467 73 
Year ago ...... 20 129,600 80,481 62 
Two years ago. 19 116,610 70,876 €l 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Wheat, bus.. 111,000 44,000 127,000 28,009 

Corn, bus.... 53,000 2,000 114,000 30,000 

Oats, bus.... 92,000 78,000 64,000 23,009 
NOTES 


C. H. Reineck, broker, 8602 Madison 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, has taken the 
account of the Jackson Milling Co., Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis. 

J. H. Heller, flour salesman, formerly 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and more recently 
resident at Grand Rapids, Mich., was 
in Toledo on his way to Kansas looking 
for connection with some good mill. — 

J. M. Dempster, Kershaw, S. C., is 
now representing the David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., in southeast- 
ern states. He was formerly connected 
with the Marshall Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

The office of the J. C. Consodine (Co., 
flour brokers, and the Hoosier Flour Co,, 
jobbers, Indianapolis, Ind., has recently 
been moved to 1413 Merchants’ Bank 
Building, where they have more com- 
modious quarters. The same people are 
the principals in both companies. 

Henry S. Swarie, Nashville, Tenn., 
representing the Novadel process, in 
charge of distribution in the southeast- 
ern states, was present at the mecting 
of Indiana millers at Indianapolis. He 
came with J. B. McLemore, secretary 
Southeastern Millers’ Association. 


EVANSVILLE 


Millers report the flour market for the 
week ending Sept. 22 as only fair, de- 
mand being affected by the shifty mar- 
ket at Chicago. However, the mills are 
all busy with orders. Prices, based Evans- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best pat- 
ent, $6.50 bbl; first patent, $6.10; Kansas, 
$7@7.25; clears, in jutes, firsts $4.50@5, 
seconds $3.75@4.50. 

Millfeed has taken a decided turn for 
the better, the demand being strong, with 
small stocks on hand, and prices are ad- 
vancing. Prices, based Evansville, 100- 
lb sacks, carload lots: bran, $33 ton; 
mixed feed, $34; shorts, $35. 

The demand for clear flour is also in- 
creasing, though the price does not show 
any decided change. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Milling business in this territory for 
the week of Sept. 16-22 was not equal in 
volume to that of the previous week, 
though buyers within a fair radius of 
the mills took on supplies in better quan- 
tities. Some difficulty is being experi- 
enced in obtaining entirely satisfactory 
car service but, on the whole, the situa- 
tion is comparatively clear, and _ this 
drawback is expected to disappear soon. 

Near-by bakers and other consumers 
are reported to be buying better than 
previously. The rise in the price of 
wheat on the local market and the gen- 
eral tendency of the grain toward higher 
levels is reported as a strong factor in 
this situation. 

Millers report that prices remain un- 
changed from those that prevailed for 
the previous week, when spring wiiecat 
flours were quoted as being down 20c. 

The feed situation is especially strong 
in Indiana. Sales at mill doors have |cen 
unusually good. Prices are steady and 
unchanged.., 

Wheat receipts have been comparative- 
ly light, but demand from local nd 
near-by millers is unusually good. So 
long as the present demand for fiour 
continues, grain will remain strong. The 
quality received is still mainly No. 3, 
No. 4 and sample. Considerable is quite 
smutty, and a good deal has been very 
dirty. Prices, however, are as strong if 
not stronger than in most terminal mar- 
kets. Close to $1 is being paid for No. 
2 red. , 

Bids for car lots of grain, at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 41%4¢ to New York, Sept. 22: 
wheat, No. 2 hard 96@98c, No. 2 red 
99c@$1; corn, No. 2 white 831,@85¢ 
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No. 3 white 83@84%,c, No. 2 yellow 
821/, @8314C, No. 3 yellow 82@83c, No. 2 
mixed 8144@88c, No. 3 mixed 81@8114¢; 
oats, No. 2 white 381,@40c, No. 3 white 
37@38c. 

Inspections of grain, Sept. 22: wheat, 
No. 3 red 2 cars, No. 4 red 1, sample 5; 
corn, No, 1 white 1 car, No. 2 white 10, 
No. 3 white 3, No. 1 yellow 3, No. 2 yel- 
low 6, No. 2 mixed 2; oats, No. 1 white 
g cars, No. 2 white 3, No. 3 white 4, No. 
4 2, sample white 1; rye, No. 3 1 car, 
No. 4 1. 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
pbls, inspections of grain and ‘stocks in 
store, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, for the week ended 
Sept. 22: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Bept. 16-22 ....ececeeeeees 13,100 58 
Previous week ...-+...+e06 12,592 57 
Year ASO wrccveccssceresee 12,116 53 
Two years ABO ..seseeeeeee 7,676 34 


INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 


In Out 

Wheat ...ccccccccseccees 121,000 43,000 
Be oj ccuseneueeuteeee ee 329,000 62,000 
Oats ...cccacebepecsccese 332,000 98,000 
Rye .....ccccececesevcere 15,000 .eece 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Sept. 22, 1923. 811,170 158,000 158,000 4,200 
Sept. 23, 1922. 437,000 118,000 252,000 33,000 
Sept. 24, 1921. 506,120 270,000 476,020 5,630 


NOTES 

J. M. Blair, a miller of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, recently visited the floor of the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade. 

Mark Mennel, Toledo, attended the 
convention of the Indiana Millers’ Asso- 
ciation in Indianapolis, Sept. 20. 

A memorial tablet has been unveiled at 
Rushville, Ind., for the late Dr. William 
B. Laughlin, miller, surveyor, lawyer, 
school teacher and farmer. He founded 
the first church in Rush County. 

A birthday cake weighing 200 lbs was 
a feature of the observance of Johnson 
County’s centennial celebration. The 
cake was decorated with 100 candles, 
which were lighted by a descendant of 
one of the original settlers of the county. 

Lew Hill, president Lew Hill Grain 
Co., who has just returned from a trip 
through Indiana and Illinois, says wheat 
appears to be well cleaned up. Eleva- 
tor space is fairly plentiful and little 
grain seems to be in the hands of farm- 
ers. 

Residents of Elkhart County made 
a pilgrimage, Sept. 16, to Bonneyville 
mill, 10 miles northeast of Goshen, where 
addresses were made by Harlow Lind- 
ley, of Indianapolis, director of the In- 
diana historical commission, and Ensign 
John C. Wesley, of Streator, IIl., repre- 
senting the Salvation Army. The mill 
was built 91 years ago, and is said to be 
the oldest water mill in Indiana. The 
Indiana state banner and an oxyoke used 
to haul grain to the mill in 1832 were ex- 
hibited. 

Curis O. Atsion. 


NASHVILLE 


Current demand for flour from the 
Southeast had a decided slump during 
the week ending Sept. 22. Sales for the 
first time during the crop year were 
lower than for the corresponding period 
of 1922. Mills, however, continue to re- 
ceive fair specifications on contracts, and 
running time and production are about 
up to the average. 

Demand for wheat is limited, with 
mills experiencing some difficulty in se- 
curing adequate supplies of the right 
quality for even the moderate require- 
ments. No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at 
$1.25@1.26 bu, Nashville. 

The tone of the cash wheat market has 
had a steadying effect on flour prices. 
Quotations at the close of the week were 
practically unchanged, as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $6.75 
@7.25 bbl; standard or regular patent, 
$5.75@6.25; straight patent, $5@5.50; 
first clears, $3.75 @4.25. 

Rehandlers report moderate trade. 
Prices: ring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $6.75@ 
7.25 bbl; hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent, $5.75@6.25. 

The majority of the mills report a 

demand for millfeed, with no diffi- 
culty in disposing of full output. Prices: 
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soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 

f.o.b., Ohio River points, $80@382 ton; 

standard middlings or shorts, $34@36. 
Extremely dull demand is reported for 


corn meal. Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 
100 lbs, $2.10@2.15; unbolted, $2.05@ 
2.10. 


SOUTHEASTERN FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output by Nashville and south- 
eastern flour mills, in barrels, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 9-15 ........ 209,580 162,422 77.4 
Previous week ... 209,430 128,501 61.3 
Year O60 ..ccceee 169,530 107,757 63.6 


144,879 63.7 
111,507 52.9 


Two years ago... 227,430 
Three years ago.. 210,690 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 22 Sept. 15 
Pe CER sects eee maces 63,000 62,500 
. | errs 571,000 570,000 
OS BAR re 65,000 73,000 
Se WR See ewsve renee 403,000 388,000 


NOTES 


J. B. McLemore, secretary Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, is visiting Phila- 
delphia and New York on association 
business. 


Tennessee farmers are beginning to 
break ‘land for a new wheat crop. It is 
thought about the normal acreage will 
be seeded. Joun Lerrer. 


ATLANTA 


Flour trade is rather steady, a fair 
business being done for prompt and for- 
ward shipment. Stocks have been in- 
creased generally, with the prospect of 
better business during the fall months. 
Many merchants have placed forward or- 
ders at prevailing prices, and mills are 
quoting flour firm. 

Wheat millfeeds are strong under fair 
to moderate demand, Stocks have been 
increased to meet an anticipated better 
trade. 

Hominy feed prices are strong at $40 
ton, and demand fair at prevailing prices. 

Cottonseed meal advanced $2 ton on 
better demand, with poor prospects for 
the new crop. The season’s crush is far 
behind last year’s and seed is scarce at 
the mills. A number of mills in the 
southern and middle portion of the state 
have begun to crush, while several re- 
main closed. Hulls are unchanged and 
in fair demand. 

Hay receipts continue light, and ship- 
ments are slow in arriving. Stocks have 
become smaller. Demand good. The 
better grades are rather scarce. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


NORFOLK 


The flour market has had a very steady 
tone recently, and shipments are arriving 
freely to complete orders for new crop 
delivery. The jobbing trade reports ex- 
cellent business, both in Virginia and 
the Carolinas. Quotations have not 
changed materially, although the dispo- 
sition on the part of some mills has been 
to make loaaene bookings. This has re- 
sulted in placing some orders on the 
books at Bh vonns J close prices. Winter 
wheat top patents are quoted at $5.50@ 
5.60 bbl, basis cotton 98’s, standard pat- 
ents $5.25@5.40, and straights $4.90@ 
5.10. Kansas patents have eed slightly 
reduced, and are quoted at $6.10@6.25 
for bakers patents and $6.65@6.80 for 
best family grades. Northwestern sprin 
patents are quoted at $6.90@7.20, an 
standard patents at $6.30@6.40. 

The feed situation is practically un- 
changed. The trade refuses to believe 
that the present prices will hold, and is 
not inclined to purchase beyond imme- 
diate needs. Standard bran is quoted at 
$36@37 ton, standard middlings $86@ 
37, flour middlings $39@40, and red dog 
$42@43. 

NOTES 

The city of Norfolk has already spent 
$3,616,000 on its municipal waterfront 
development, which includes its grain ele- 
vator, which cost approximately $1,250,- 
000. The entire work will be completed 
within a few ménths. 

Norfolk will send a representative to 
London, Liverpool and Manchester to 
bring pressure to bear upon British ship- 
ping interests to remove discrimination 
ag nst Norfolk in the matter of export 
of certain commodities, including pack- 
ing house products. As the present rates 


of exchange on these commodities stand, 
Baltimore and other ports have an ad- 
vantage which Norfolk cannot overcome. 

Arthur G. King, port director, re- 
turned recently from New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia, and reported grain 
buying on the increase, and the prospect 
bright for the participation of this port 
extensively in the grain trade. Hampton 
Roads has steadily built up a grain busi- 
ness after efforts extending over many 
years, and this year’s trade is expected 
to show big results from this continued 
effort. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has with- 
drawn its new tariffs increasing the ex- 
lake grain rate to Norfolk from 13c per 
100 lbs to 23c. The former rate now 
obtains on all grain carrying roads serv- 
ing this port. The proposal of the Penn- 
sylvania to increase the rate was met by 
strong protests from the Norfolk freight 
traffic commission, and before the matter 
got to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the railroad voluntarily rescinded 
its tariffs. 

Business in this territory has taken on 
decidedly new life as a result of the 
advance in the cotton market, when the 
price went past 30c lb, and reports from 
the cotton territory to the effect that the 
crop this year is in good condition, with 
the ravages of the boll weevil reduced 
to a point even below the expectations of 
the most optimistic. The result is that 
farmers in the Carolinas and in the Vir- 
ginia cotton belt will have an easy win- 
ter, and as this section is the distributing 
center for the cotton territory, jobbers 
and brokers here look forward to better 
trade. The increase in resources in the 
cotton and tobacco territory has already 
been reflected in a boost in business in 
this section. Josepu A. Lesuie. 


MOBILE 

Flour trade in Mobile has been rather 
dull. Retail merchants and jobbers seem 
to be fairly well supplied. In the farm- 
ing section contiguous to Mobile, and 
particularly in the cotton belt, farmers 
and merchants are concerned chiefly with 
the incoming cotton crop, and seem to 
have little time for other matters. 

Prices are unchanged, and are still 
higher than usual, car lots being reported 
as about 50c over the low point. 

Bakers flour unchanged and steady. 
Bakers are also fairly well supplied. 

Average prices per bbl in 98’s, car lots, 
from mills, f.o.b., Mobile: hard winter 
short patent $5.50@5.80, straight grade 
$5.10@5.40; spring wheat short patent 
$7@7.50, straight $6.90@7.25, first clear 
$7.50@8, second clear $6.75@7; soft win- 
ter, best patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.85 
@6.25, low grade $5.40@5.75; self-rising 
flour, 25c bbl over the above prices. 

The tendency to buy better grade 
flours, except in the case of self-rising 
brands, is still evident. 

The millfeed market is fairly strong, 
especially for the summer season, Prices 
are stationary, the $1.50 advance being 
still in effect. Wheat bran is offered at 
$33 ton and gray shorts at $36, both 
f.o.b., Mobile, although some dealers 
quoted $39.50, car lots. 


NOTES 


J. A. Lamey, of the Ziliak Schafer 
Milling Co.,*has returned to Mobile after 
a business trip North. 

Gordon Smith, president of Smith’s 
bakery, attended the convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association at French 
Lick, after which he and his family went 
north. Mr. Smith was elected a member 
of the new board of governors of the 
association. J. O. Forsyrn. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour buyers seem to believe the mar- 
ket is sure to go their way, provided they 
have patience to wait. They are follow- 
ing quotations more eagerly than in for- 
mer years, and recent reports from Can- 
ada of a huge crop caused a great flurry 
among them. 

The baking trade is flourishing, due to 
more stable manufacturing conditions. 
The “Eat More Wheat” campaign seems 
to have had its effect upon the family 
trade. 

The feed market is unusually strong, 
with immediate prospects of higher 
prices in the near future. Demand is 
exceedingly heavy, due to cooler weather. 
In the northwestern part of the state 
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heavy frosts have caused buyers to be- 
gin laying in winter supplies. Semolinas 
have been offered with more than the 
usual inquiry, at $5.35@5.60 in bulk. 

There was a general decline in flour 
prices during the week ending Sept. 22. 
Quotations: standard patents, $6@6.50, 
and short patents, $6.50@7.25, f.o.b., 
Pittsburgh, all cotton 98's. 

Millfeed quotations: spring bran $36.75 
ton, standard middlings .75, flour 
middlings, $38.25, and low grades $40.50, 
all bulk, f.o.b., Pittsburgh; linseed meal, 
$54@55; cottonseed meal, 41 per cent 
protein, $55@60; tankage, 60 per. cent 
protein, $80; dairy feed, 20 per cent 
protein $44, 22@24 per cent protein $54, 
24 per cent protein $54, 25 per cent pro- 
tein $53. 

NOTES 

Frank J. Connolly, salesman for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., located in Scran- 
ton, was here Sept. 20. 

A Tricounty wholesale grocery has 
been formed by 20 business men in the 
northern end of Cambria County. 

The regular meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club, scheduled for Sept. 28, has 
been postponed until some time next 
month, 

The staff of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
of this city held an organization meeting, 
Sept. 22, in which general trade condi- 
tions were discussed. Similar meetings 
will be held at intervals during the com- 
ing season. 


BONDS TO THE RAILROADS 


Minnesota Supreme Court Considers Effect 
of Security for Surrender of Bills 
of Lading by Mill 


In the case of Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co. vs. Theobald 
Flour Mills Co., 191 N.W. 920, the Min- 
nesota supreme court affirmed judgment 
in favor of plaintiff on a bond given by 
defendant to secure surrender to the 
railway company of bills of lading cov- 
ering shipments of grain, etc., made to 
the mill. 

A casualty company which was surety 
on the bond pleaded that the bond cov- 
ered only cases where bills of lading did 
not arrive until after the shipments. 
But the court said: 

“None of the cars delivered during the 
course of the transaction under consid- 
eration arrived prior to the bills of lad- 
ing. The language of the bond indicates 
no purpose to restrict liability to such 
unanticipated occurrences. It indicates 
a purpose to assume liability for freight 
delivered, though the ladings are re- 
ceived but not received and the drafts 
not paid.” 

The bond required surrender of bills 
of lading within five days after delivery 
of shipments, and the surety company 
pleaded that the railway company’s fail- 
ure to notify it of the mill’s repeated 
failure to do this released it from liabil- 
ity. Overruling this contention, the court 
observed: : 

“The railway company was helpless to 
prevent a default by the milling com- 
pany. When a default occurred it could 
notify the casualty company. It did not 
agree to do so. In the absence of an 
agreement to give notice, there inhering 
in the default no criminality or fraud or 
dishonesty, the holdings do not seem to 
require it... . 

“We are not to be understood as hold- 
ing that cars might not be delivered 
without the surrender of bills of lading 
in such numbers and under such circum- 
stances as would relieve the surety from 
liability. If there were fraud or con- 
cealment or such negligence as to consti- 
tute bad faith or wrongdoing such re- 
sult might follow. The situation might 
be such as to cast upon the obligee, as 
a matter of common business honesty, 
the duty of informing the surety or re- 
fusing to deliver more cars.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


TRADEMARKS REGISTERED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks have 
been registered during the week as fol- 
lows: F. A. Mortoccio, Minneapolis, mac- 
aroni; Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., 
wheat flour and self-rising flour; Pacific 
Coast Biscuit Co., Seattle, crackers and 
cookies; Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, wheat flour. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 
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Save for a slight depression in prices, 
brought about by the rather intense de- 
sire of mills to move flour, which caused 
some of them to quote somewhat ridicu- 
lous prices, the flour market is little 
changed from the nee week. Low 
quotations have made the price situation 
much softer and the range much wider, 
in that at the present writing the low 
and high, both on spring and Kansas 
flours, are $1 or more apart. 

This is very confusing to buyers, in 
consequence of which they are inclined, 
more than ever, to hold off from any 
extensive purchasing until a more stable 
condition exists. In view of the ex- 
tremely low prices on some brands, they 
are led to believe that lower figures still 
may possibly be had on others, and this 
fortifies them in their waiting position. 

At present, large buyers’ ideas are 
about 50c below mill limits, but not the 
low mill limits; that is, large buyers 
would unquestionably come into the mar- 
ket for good quantities of standard brand 
flours at 50c below present levels. This 
would mean that flours now being offered 
at $6.50@6.75 would be in demand at 
the above-mentioned reduction, but the 
others, quoted at 85c under specified 
prices, are not in demand, so it is largely 
a situation where quality counts for 
something. 

Stocks are ample, though not large. 
The principal trouble in the present situ- 
ation is the lack of shipping instruc- 
tions. These seem increasingly hard to 
get, which would indicate that buyers 
have on hand at least sufficient flour to 
meet any pressing needs, and general 
indications are that this condition will 
prevail for some time. 

One of the disturbing features of the 
present situation is the continual and in- 
creasing competition from Canada which, 
with its large crop of wheat, will un- 
questionably make a play to gather in 
all the business possible. This, of course, 
more directly affects the export situation, 
but has a considerable bearing on the 
domestic market. 

There was a d deal of activity in 
the export market during the current 
week, with indications of big business 
being done with Greece. It was stated 
on fairly good authority that something 
like 100,000 bbls flour were under con- 
sideration by the Greek government, but, 
naturally, a good deal of this was Cana- 
dian flour. Other than this particular 
activity, the export business was only 
fair. 

Quotations: spring first patents $7.30 
@7.90, standard patents $6@6.75, with 
some sales reported around $5.50, first 
clears $5.25@5.75; hard winter straights 
$5.50@6, patents $6@6.50, clears $4.50@ 
5.15; rye, $3.90@4.35,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 192,168 bbls; exports, 63,147. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market, owing to heavy Ca- 
nadian receipts the middle of the week, 
was somewhat depressed, and prices gen- 
erally had a downward tendency, though 
later on gathered some strength. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.501/, 
bu; No. 1 spring, ¢.i.f., export, $1.39% ; 
No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., export, $1.13 ; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, c.i.f., export, 


$1.214%,; No. 2 mixed durum, export, 
$1.06%,. Receipts, 256,300 bus; exports, 
213,662. 


CORN 


Corn was somewhat steadier, though 
buyers were not inclined to follow price 
advances. Subsequently the situation 


eased a bit, and prices sagged somewhat. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.06; No. 2 
mixed, $1.05; No. 2 white, $1.06. Re- 
ceipts, 4,500 bus; exports, 675. 

OATS 

Though at times inclined to show in- 

dependent strength, oats, generally 
speaking, followed other grains. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 5lc; No. 3 white, 42c; 
No, 4 white, 47c. Receipts, 223,000 bus; 
exports, 17,768. 

NOTES 


G. S. Milnor, secretary and sales man- 
ager for the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, 
Ill., spent several days in New York 
during the week ending Sept. 22. 

William E. Carter, who for many 
years has been engaged in the flour busi- 
ness in the East and of late years more 
particularly in New York, has decided 
to retire, temporarily at least. Mr. Car- 
ter represented the Acme Milling Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., which position he 
recently resigned, 

A new German financial scheme pro- 
vides for the issuance of “rye bonds” 
for the purpose of assisting in the mov- 
ing of the rye crop. It is proposed to 
pay farmers with these bonds, which are 
to be backed up by gold collateral, and 
it is expected that this action will bring 
out more grain than the terribly de- 
preciated paper mark has succeeded in 
doing. 

The White Star and Cunard lines have 
concluded an agreement to maintain a 
joint transatlantic service during the 
winter. This is the first combine of the 
sort to be arranged between important 
English steamship companies. A some- 
what similar arrangement is being made 
between the Red Star Line and the 
Holland-America Line in the matter of 
sailings between New York, Antwerp 
and Rotterdam. In each instance the 
sailing schedules will be so arranged that 
the services will alternate. 


- BOSTON 


Flour buyers are holding off in the 
belief that the market will go lower, 
and are only meeting current needs, They 
are borne out in this belief to a consid- 
erable extent by the liberal cutting of 
prices by many of the well-known mills, 
both spring and hard winter. Some of 
the big spring wheat mills are reported 
to be quietly quoting prices 35@50c bbl 
under open quotations for future ship- 
ment, and some claim to have made good 
sales. 

Despite the fact that, at the close of 
the week ending Sept. 22, prices have 
been advanced 10@1l5c bbl over those 
quoted earlier in the week, old prices are 
still available to those who will make of- 
fers for any reasonable amount of flour, 
There is no question that some mills, 
in their efforts to secure new business, 
have accepted orders where deliveries 
were arranged for any date convenient 
to the buyer, and that some of these con- 
tracts are to run well into the new year, 
with very low prices named. 

Arrivals of flour locally continue well 
up to 1922 at this time, so that the 
trade is generally quite well supplied for 
the immediate future. This is notably 
true of the big bakers, although the 
smaller ones are perhaps not so well 
provided for. 

Pacific Coast flours are very dull, the 
only sales reported being flour on spot 
that had to be disposed of, and at prices 
somewhat under the quotations for ship- 
ment to arrive. 

Canadian flours are out of the market 
here so far as business is concerned, on 
account of not being able to compete 
with domestic grades. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
spring patents, special short $7.50@7.75, 


standard $6.50@7.40, first clears $5.50 

@6; hard winter patents, $5.50@6.70; 

soft winter patent $5.50@6.75, straight 

$5.25@6, clear $5@5.60. 
RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Sept. 22: 

c~Receipts— -—Stocks——, 

193 1922 


1923 1922 923 
Flour, bbis .... 24,625 23,550 seeeh eure 
Went, Wi. ce visas 165 8,187. cceee 
Th ME thas sSkee,, beese BWGe- eseer 
Oats, bus..... 46,975 239,290 24,324 740,104 
PEO, BUM c ace cecen ceces 350 505 
Millfeed, tons.. 102 oF -weuse® « Gases 
Corn meal, bbis 206 ae stack. “hues 
Oatmeal, cases. ees Sart Pare 

MILLFEED 


Wheat feeds in slow demand during 
the current week, with prices 50@75c ton 
higher on spring and winter bran. Mid- 
dlings and mixed feed also held higher. 
Other feeds held steady with a moderate 
inquiry. Spring bran, lake and rail 
prompt shipment, $37@37.25; winter 
bran, $37@37.75; middlings, $37.75@ 
40,50; mixed feed, $37@41; red dog, 
$42.50; gluten feed, $50.90; gluten meal, 
$59.65; hominy feed, $41.50; stock feed, 
$41.50; oat hulls, reground, $20.50; cot- 
tonseed meal, $48.50@54.50; linseed meal, 
$49,—all in 100’s. 

NOTES 

Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Sept. 22: to Antwerp, Belgium, 
19,992 bus barley. 

A new bakery is in process of con- 
struction for the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. in Somerville, Mass. It is 
of re-enforced concrete, five stories, 
80x120, and will cost $150,000. 

William S. Crosby, of Sumner Crosby 
& Son, grain dealers, South Boston, died 
at his summer home, Marblehead, Mass., 
Sept. 15. Mr. Crosby was engaged in 
the grain trade for many years, and was 
widely known to the New England trade. 
He was 79 years old. 

Alex S. MacDonald, Horace Cook, 
Matthew D. Benzaquin and Lyman G. 
Smith are to represent the grain board 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce at 
the twenty-seventh annual convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion at Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa, on Oct. 1-3. 

P. T. Sowden, vice president Arkell & 
Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y., was a re- 
cent visitor in Boston, the guest of the 
New England representative, Colonel 
Robert Skene, Jr. Other visitors were 
J. W. Badenoch, Chicago, C. E. Gwinn, 
vice president Gwinn Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, L. M. Peters, Paris, 
France, and G. F. Morton, Philadelphia. 

Corn meal is held steady, but demand 
is slow. Granulated yellow is quoted at 
$2.35, bolted yellow $2.30, feeding meal 
and cracked corn $2.10, all in 100’s. A 
slow demand for oatmeal, with the mar- 
ket barely steady at $2.65 for rolled 
and $2.91 for cut and ground, in 90-Ib 
sacks. Rye flour very firm, with a good 
demand at $4.30@4.50 for white patent 


in 98-lb sacks. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Unsettled conditions in the wheat mar- 
ket led to nervousness among consumers, 
with the result that little flour business 
was transacted during the week ending 
Sept. 22. Price increases which averaged 
10c bbl also tended to hold down sales 
and, altogether, the week was an unsat- 
isfactory one. 

Consumers show very little disposition 
to buy flour in seasonal quantities. They 
have little confidence in the market, and 
are buying in quantities which represent 
only a small fraction of their average 
purchases at this season of the year. 

Millers are paying substantial premi- 
ums for strong wheat, and are of the 
opinion that this practice will have to 
be continued. Buffalo flour quotations: 
fancy patents $7.10@7.45 bbl, standard 
patents $6.75@7; Kansas fancy patents 
$6.60@6.75, standard patents $6.35@ 
6.50; rye, $4@4.25. 

Wheat receipts were light, the ad- 
vance on Sept. 22 causing millers to 
withdraw from the market. The only 
sale of that day was one car of No. 5 
red smutty at $1.04 bu. 

Closing prices, other grains, Sept. 22: 
Corn, No. 2 yellow 981,c, No. 3 vellow 
97Y,c, No. 4 yellow 96c; oats, No, 2 white 


A6Y/,c, No. 3 white 44c, No. 4 white 42c; 
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barley, new malting 73@75c, feed 67@ 
70c,—c.i.f., Buffalo, for shipment; rye, 
nominally 77e. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Wee, BORE “sve ccacivecees 119,851 72 
Previous week ........+:. 118,740 71 
BOOP BO oaks aceae od iecau 165,520 100 
-, | ee ae 164,657 99 


MILLFEED 


Millfeeds were unchanged during the 
week ending Sept. 22, but their position 
at the close was not so strong as at the 
beginning. Western mills were reported 
offering bran at $1 under the Buffalo 
quotation of $32.50. Local mills are sell- 
ing bran only with flour, and regari the 
market as strong in spite of the western 
shading. 

Some shading of other wheat feds 
was reported, although it did not ma- 
terially affect the local market. \)uo- 
tations: standard middlings, $33.50; Jour 
middlings, $36; mixed feed, $34.50: red 
dog, $37. 

Oil meal held its recent advance. Oc- 
tober to December shipment being q oted 
at $48 ton. Export demand has + own 
considerable improvement. Mills jiave 
limited tonnage to offer. 

Cottonseed meal quotations wer: $1 
higher, but some southern resellers were 
reported cutting the market abou! the 
amount of the advance. Gluten ad- 
vanced $1.50, and other grades wer un- 
changed, 

GRAIN MOVEMENT 


During the week ending Sept. 2. the 
lake grain fleet brought down 2,5.(),863 
bus, divided as follows: wheat, 1,62!.651; 
corn, 422,003; barley, 276,000; rye, 222,- 
209. The only clearance was a 60,0:))-bu 
cargo for Montreal, but canal fleets are 
active and there is expectation of good 
business from now until navigation closes 
on the state waterway. 

There has been a general stiffening of 
carrying rates. Two boats were char- 
tered, Duluth to Buffalo, September load- 
ing, at 3c bu, and a few early October 
charters are said to have been male at 
the same rate. 

Fort William and Port Arthur rates 
advanced to 434c. Canadian shippers 
are bidding for capacity, but owners of 
several American lines continue to refuse 
Canadian tonnage. First inquiry for 
storage tonnage is being heard. 

Latest reports of canal business show 
tonnage this year has increased (i) per 
cent over the corresponding period of 
1922. New loading chutes installed at 
two Buffalo elevators, for the special! use 
of canal craft, have brought largely in- 
creased business to the fleet which plies 
the state waterway. The state says av- 
erage canal rates for eastbound grain 
are 40 per cent under rail rates to tide- 
water. 

NOTES 


EK. Harry Miller has completed « new 
grain elevator at East Pembroke. 

Charles L. Seybold is erecting a large 
addition to his grain elevator at Marion, 
N, 


Harry Wohlers has returned to the 
exchange after being confined to his /iome 
by illness. 

Hayden Newhall, of the D. FE. ‘ew- 
hall Grain Co., is recovering from an 
operation for appendicitis. 

Harold Bradt, of the Sunset Grain & 
Feed Co., has been admitted to met: er- 
ship in the Buffalo Flour Club. 

Godfrey Morgan, manager of elev* ors 
of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., is von- 
fined to his home after having ui ler- 
gone a series of operations. 

Joseph G. Walker, who has a baxcry 
at 142 Franklin Street, Rochester, 5 4 
voluntary bankrupt. He lists asse!- ° 
$2,025 and liabilities of $3,181. 

The canal barge William Wight: an, 
of Buffalo, bound for Waterford \ith 
wheat, sank in the state barge canal west 
of Clyde, after striking a rock. 

The steamer Charles Dick struck an 
obstruction in the Welland Canal ‘cat 
Welland, and was forced to remove her 
grain cargo before proceeding to Thorold 
for repairs. 

James Ottoway, prominent feed and 
grain man of Ripley, was found dea‘! in 
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September 26, 1923 


a chair in his office. His brother, with 
whom he was associated in business, made 
the discovery. The widow and two sons 
survive. 

James Stewart & Co., New York, have 
been given the contract for the state’s 
new grain elevator to be built in Oswego 
harbor. The contract price is $1,119,985, 
and the elevator will have a capacity of 
1,000,000 bus. 

Ss. H. Perkey, New York, vice presi- 
dent of the Moffet Corporation, will 
move to Batavia and take charge of the 
plant of the Ross Food Co., which has 
been purchased and will be operated by 
the Moffet Corporation as a producer of 
cereals. 

Miss Harriett Walter, assistant secre- 
tarv of the Buffalo Flour Club, is to be 
married soon to C. E. Scherer. For a 
number of years Miss Walter has re- 
minded the club members of meetings, 
and has become known, by voice at. least, 
to the entire membership. 


P. D. Faunestock. 


ROCHESTER 
Lov water in the Genesee River and 
only isoderate shipping directions con- 
spired to keep the output of local flour 


mills 'elow average for the week ending 
Sept. /2.. Apparently the trade has not 
entire!y recovered from the shock of 
the heovy Canadian crop reported, On 


the oiier hand, the liability of President 
Coolidve and Congress taking a hand in 
relieviig the wheat farmer is not entirely 
lost sicht of here. 

A good part of the current sales is 
for delivery within 30 days. However, 
there are scattering orders for delivery 
well ahead; some as’ late as November. 
The grocery trade is beginning to wake 
up, but it is not as it used to be when 
the housewife was more generally her 
own baker. 

Bakery wagons now cover most of the 
improved roads, and appear to do a 
thriving business. All this hits the coun- 
try miller hard, While the country house- 
wife and the village grocer were quite 
likely to buy from the local miller, the 
baker is apt to shop around and end up 
by doing business with a city mill, buy- 
ing relatively large lots. 

Mills have shaded prices on patents 
and the higher grade flours, but are little 
inclined to make concessions on clears 
or the lower grades. Going prices on 
hard wheat flours: spring patents, $7@ 
7.30 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.50; straights $7, mostly local; 
bakers patent $6.75@6.95, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; first clears $5.85@6.25, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6; 
low grade $4.30@4.50, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

Inquiry for soft wheat flours has 
slowed up, and there is just about 
enough business coming in, early deliv- 
ery, to keep production up fairly well. 
Some farmers have gotten to the point 
now that they are not ready to sell their 
wheat even at $1.10@1.15 bu. Under 
these conditions, soft wheat mills are 
holding flour prices steady, with best 
brands winter straights offered at $5.55 
@5.65 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $5.50@6. 

Prices on entire wheat flour have shad- 
ed off about 10c to $6.60@6.65 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston, all shipments 
in mixed lots. Graham flour is un- 
changed at $5.50@5.60 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston, with shipments gen- 
erally in less than car lots. 

Rye flour is quiet, and inquiry light. 
Prices have eased off 20c, with best white 
brands offered at $4.40 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston. Western rye as dead 
as ever. 

Millfeed is scarcer. Mills are mostly 
Sold well ahead, and some of them are 
out of the market. The going quota- 
tions: spring bran, $36.50@37.50 ton, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $34; 
winter bran, $34, sacked, mostly local; 
Spring middlings, standard $38.50, flour 
$40.50, both sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
local, standard, $86; winter middlings, 
$87, sacked, mostly local. Rye feed 
higher at $32, sacked, mostly local. West- 
ern feed in good demand, with enough 
on hand to meet needs. New ground 
Oats lower at $33 ton, and corn meal 
Steady at $40, both sacked, delivered. 
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Corn meal, table 
per 100 lbs, sack 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


uality, offered at $2.75 
, small lots. 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Bent. W6sBS ...ccesvesssevs 5,850 31 
Previous week .....:.sese- 6,000 32 


Of the current week’s total, 4,000 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 1,500 winter and 
350 rye. 

NOTES 

Joseph G. Walker, who conducted a 
bakery at No. 142 Franklin Street, is 
a voluntary bankrupt; liabilities given 
as $3,181 and assets $2,025. 

Mrs. Otto Wendler, conducting a bak- 
ery at 622 Lake Avenue, was swindled 
out of $5 by a stranger, who called at 
the home and obtained the money from 
the housekeeper, explaining that Mrs. 
Wendler wanted it at the bakeshop. 

Monroe County farmers are sowing 
about the usual acreage of wheat this 
fall despite the unsatisfactory prices. 
Wheat fits into the crop rotation better 
than any substitute, particularly to seed 
down after, hence the disposition to 
grow it even at a possible loss. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, addressing farmers at 
the state fair in Syracuse, said it was 
his belief that the great weakness of 
the farmer in the past had been his dis- 
inclination to co-operate with other farm- 
ers. The principal help for the farmer, 
he believed, would come from the farm- 
er himself. Those in government posi- 
tion could furnish opportunities, but in 
the last analysis, in order to have those 
opportunities bear fruit, the farmer had 
to take advantage of them himself. 


T. W. Kwapp. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was irregular as to both price 
and demand for the week ending Sept. 
22. One mill, for instance, having had 
enough of selling at a loss and desiring 
to pull out and play safe, was up 40c 
bbl, while others, less excited and more 
reasonable, were willing if not anxious 
to part with a little stuff at 25c gain, 
but aside from near-by soft winter 
straights, the constant export call for 
which making them fairly salable at 10c 
advance, the demand was best at old 
prices. Mills were generally higher all 
right, particularly toward the close, 
though it was difficult to effect sales at 
much if any advance over the figures of 
the previous week, owing to the liberal 
holdings bought some time ago at the 
bottom. 

Early in the current week, sales were 
reported as low as $5.85, jute, for stand- 
ard spring patent, $5.50, jute, for hard 
winter straight, and $4.10, bulk, for near- 
by soft winter straight, but the mills 
were not long in getting away from these 
rates. Later, soft winter short patent 
(not the long variety) developed some 
demand which brought offerings ranging 
from $5.60 down to $5.15, cotton, and 
which resulted in a moderate volume 
of business at prices between these ex- 
tremes. Something was also done in 
first and standard spring and hard win- 
ter patents at and around inside closing 
quotations. Most mills sold first and ad- 
vanced afterwards. The best sale of the 
week was probably that of a round lot 
of near-by soft winter straight to an out- 
of-town exporter at $4.50, jute, Balti- 
more, for quick shipment. 

The Minneapolis cash wheat quotations 
are a little puzzling to the trade as they 
are now running. It has been the boast 
of all northwestern mill representatives 
coming to this market for a long time 
that their plants grind absolutely noth- 
ing but No. 1 dark wheat. They have 
always spurned the idea of using even a 
semblance of No. 1 northern, regarding 
any suggestion to that effect as ridicu- 
lous if not insulting. They have been so 
vehement and persistent about this that 
the innocent trade has often meekly 
wondered what in the world becomes of 
all the No. 1 northern wheat that is an- 
nually raised. Now the outside quota- 
tion for this No. 1 northern wheat, which 
has been so much jeered and sneered 
at by the milling trade when away from 
home, is actually at a premium over the 
outside quotation for the erstwhile won- 





derful and adorable No. 1 dark. Flour 
buyers are unable to understand all this 
funny business, and are wondering what 
kind of ‘a song and dance the northwest- 
ern mill representatives are going to 
treat them to next. Moreover, the trade 
does not like the looks of all those big 
receipts in the Northwest on a small 
crop. It would like to know if the grain 
is coming from the subterranean depths 
or through an underground passageway 
from Canada. 

City mills ran fairly strong, and found 
domestic trade better than export. They 
made no change in their prices of winter 
wheat flour, but advanced their spring 
patent 5c bbl and feed $1.50 ton. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood; 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $6.50@6.75, 
spring standard patent $6@6.25; hard 
winter short patent $6.15@6.40, hard 
winter straight $5.65@5.90; soft winter 
short patent $5.25@5.50, soft winter 
straight (near-by) $4.35@4.60; rye flour, 


white $4@4.25, dark $3.65@3.90. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.50; winter patent, $5.75; winter 


straight, $5.25. 
Receipts for the week ending Sept. 22 
were 35,796 bbls; exports, 32,999. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed was steady and quiet, except 
in the case of city mills’ middlings, which 
were $1.50 higher and in good demand. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $35@35.50; soft winter bran, 
$35.50@36; standard middlings, $35.50@ 
36; flour middlings, $37@38; red dog, 
$40@41; city mills’ middlings, $35.50. 

WHEAT 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed on Sept. 22 at 51%4c under No. 2 
red winter, as against 63,c under the 
previous week, and 614,c under last year. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.0734; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.021,; September, $1.02; October, 
$1.03; range of new southern for week, 
90c@$1.02,; last year, 50c@$1.13. 

Of the 163,248 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Sept. 22, 162,381 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
205,978 bus. Stocks were 1,665,658 bus, 
1,612,309 domestic and 53,349 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to Sept. 22 were 1,064,611 bus, 
against 939,580 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1922. Arrivals for the current 
week were 14,649 bus, against 33,968 last 
year, showing that the season’s move- 
ment, although heavier than a year ago, 
is practically over. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.05; range of southern 
for week ending Sept. 22, only one lot 
of 200 bus, and that selling at 85c; last 
year, only one arrival, and that going at 
70c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $5.10. Re- 
ceipts, 12,786 bus; stock, 17,561. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to Sept. 22, 1923, 408,614 bus; 
year ago, 689,490. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, new, 4814@49c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, new, 461%,@47c. Receipts, 39,- 
602 bus; stock, 170,359. 

Closing prices for rye: No. 2, spot, 
78c. Receipts, 4,439 bus; exports, 8,571; 
stock, 127,826. 

NOTES 


The women of Baltimore are planning 
a drive for cheaper milk. 

A recent visitor to this market was L. 
E. Davy, sales manager Acme Milling 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

It is said Knoblock Bros., operating 
a local chain of stores and selling a good 
loaf of bread for 5c, will soon have their 
own bakery. 

William H. Hayward, of Hayward & 
Co., grain and flour brokerage and for- 
warding, is spending the current week 
at the home of his boyhood days on the 
eastern shore of Maryland. 

The Columbia Bakery, Inc., Baltimore, 
capital stock $30,000, to manufacture 
and deal in bread, pies, pastry, etc., has 
been incorporated by Athanasios Arda- 
vanis, George Konstant and Peter 
Chimas. 

It is reported that the American Stores 
Co. and Knoblock Bros., both operating 
local chain stores, are each selling a fine 
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loaf of bread for 5c, the former a 1-lb 
loaf baked in Philadelphia and the latter 
a 1-lb loaf baked in Baltimore. The 
leading bakers are still demanding 12c 
retail for their large loaf, and 8@9c for 
their small loaf, but there are no out- 


ward or visible signs that the general 
public is doing any clamoring for the 


staff of life at these rates. 

It appears that the Housewives’ League 
of Baltimore will carry its bread war in- 
to the coming election by quizzing the 
various candidates for. office as to how 
they stand regarding the price, quality 
and weight of baker’s bread, with the 
view of ascertaining just who are for 
and against it in its fight for better and 
cheaper bread. 

The Central Purchasing Bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, agent, 
has awarded contracts for furnishing 
about 1,600 bbls flour to the state insti- 
tutions for the next three months, part to 
be delivered by seller and part to be 
hauled by buyer. White & Co. secured 
the contract for supplying 1,200 bbls 
standard hard wheat patent at $6.10, 
cotton, while the contract for furnish- 
ing about 300 bbls soft winter straight 
at $4.40 in secondhand 98-lb cottons went 
to Benjamin Frisch & Sons, wholesale 
grocers. A few scattering contracts for 
broken lots of flour in wood and graham 
flour were also awarded. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market during the week end- 
ing Sept. 22 was spotty in character, 
some fair-sized transactions being noted. 
As a rule, however, jobbers and bakers 
were operating only to supply pressing 
necessities, as their ideas of value were 
generally below those of the mills. The 
limits of the latter were well maintained. 
Offerings of rye flour were only mod- 
erate and the market was firmer, busi- 
ness being mostly at $4.35@4.60 bbl in 
sacks, 

Receipts of flour amounted to 13,829,- 
685 lbs in sacks. Exports, 17,517 sacks 
to Salonica, 1,750 to Leith, 400 to Goth- 
enburg, 300 to Helsingfors, 55 bbls to 
Bremen, 11,460 sacks to Hamburg, and 
1,800 to Glasgow. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.65@6.85, standard patent $6.40@6.60, 
first clear $5.70@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $6@6.25; soft 
winter straight, $4.35@5.50. 

MILLFEED 

Offerings of millfeed are light and 
prices are firmly maintained, but trade 
is quiet. Quotations in car lots, per ton, 
to arrive: spring bran, $36.50@37.50; soft 
winter bran, $37@37.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $37@37.50; flour middlings, $39@ 
40; red dog, $41@42. 

WHEAT 

The wheat market was somewhat ir- 
regular, but closed firm at a net ad- 
vance of 21%c bu. Offerings were light, 
but demand was slow. Receipts, 151,319 
bus; exports, 96,067; stock, 1,069,893. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 red winter, $1.07@1.08; No. 3, 
$1.04@1.05; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.01@1.02; mixed, 3c under red winter. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


The market for export deliveries of 
corn was nominal, in the absence of spot 
offerings. Local car lots were in small 
supply, but there was little trading and 
prices declined Ic. Receipts, 4,159 bus; 
stock, 17,731. Quotations: car lots for 
local trade, No. 2 yellow $1.051,@1.0614, 
No. 3 yellow $1.044,@1.05Y,. 

There was little inquiry for corn prod- 
ucts, but offerings were light and values 
were steadily held. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.42@2.75; yellow 
and white table meal, fancy, $2.42@2.75; 


pearl hominy and grits, $2.42@2.75. 
OATS AND OATMEAL 

Oats ruled firm under light offerings, 
but there was no activity in trade. Re- 
ceipts, 36,847 bus; stock, 288,149. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 white, 5014,@5lce; No. 3 
white, 4714,@49c. 

The market for oatmeal was quiet and 
without important change. ‘Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacxs,- $5.10; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $5.60; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
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sacks, $8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $5.10, coarse $3. 
NOTES 

H. C. Pohlson, treasurer Armour Grain 
Co., Chicago, was among recent visitors 
on ’change. 

George E. Taylor, of the flour and 
grain firm of Taylor Bros., Camden, N. 
J., died in Wernersville, Pa., on Sept. 18. 
His funeral was held on Sept. 22, and 
was attended by several members of the 
Commercial Exchange, with which Mr. 
Taylor had long been connected. 
Samuet S. Daniets. 





SELLING BAKERIES 


Validity of Contract of Seller Not to Compete 
with Buyer—Old Decision Still 
Good Law 


It was nearly 50 years ago that the 
Massachusetts supreme judicial court 
handed down its decision in the case of 
Boutelle et al. vs. Smith et al., 116 Mass. 
111, but the decision reflects present-day 
law as well as it did the law of 1874. 

Boutelle and his associates, plaintiffs, 
bought a bakery in Fitchburg from Smith 
and his partner, defendants, exacting a 
bond in the sum of $1,000 that defend- 
ants, and neither of them, would within 
five years “engage in the business of bak- 
ers” in Fitchburg, and that they would 
not “interfere with the business thus pur- 
chased for the sale of bread on the sev- 
eral routes heretofore connected with said 
business.” 

In suing to recover on the bond, the 
plaintiffs offered to show that they had 
bought defendants’ original business, in- 
cluding equipment, stock in trade, good- 
will, etc., and that a large sum was paid 
for the good-will and to preclude compe- 
tition by defendants with plaintiffs in the 
enjoyment of the business so bought. It 
was further proved that within four 
months after the contract was signed de- 
fendant Smith became an employee of a 
rival baker and commenced to solicit busi- 
ness from old customers of the bakery 
which had been sold to plaintiffs. The 
trial judge ruled that, even conceding 
these facts, there was no such valid con- 
tract as could be enforced by plaintiffs. 

The defendants’ attorneys, in attempt- 
ing to sustain the correctness of that de- 
cision on an appeal to the supreme judi- 
cial court, argued that the contract was 
void as being in restraint of trade. It 
was said: 

“The sale was of no secret manufac- 
ture or process, but the baking and vend- 
ing of bread in a certain locality. The 
defendants are restrained, not only from 
engaging in the business of bakers in 
. . . Fitchburg, but from engaging in 
any business or doing any act, at any 
place or time, that shall in any way inter- 
fere with the business of the plaintiffs. 
. . . The invention of any patent process 
for manufacturing bread, or the discov- 
ery and promulgation of any method to 
cheapen the price of bread, or to render 
it more wholesome or nutritious than the 
kind of bread made by the plaintiff, would 
be a violation of the agreement. The 
agreement is unnecessarily extensive.” 

It was further argued that there was 
no violation of the agreement unless both 
violated it, and that Smith’s act in be- 
coming an employee of another baker did 
not constitute a violation. 

Disposing of this argument briefly, the 
supreme judicial court said: “The valid- 
ity of this contract is beyond dispute. 
The restriction which it imposes is con- 
fined to a particular place, and is but 
coextensive with the interests purchased 
of the defendants by the plaintiffs for a 
large sum. . . . By its grammatical con- 
struction and obvious intent, both the de- 
fendants agree that both and each of 
them will neither engage in the business 
of bakers in Fitchburg, nor directly or 
indirectly engage in any business or do 
any act that shall interfere with the busi- 
ness purchased of them by plaintiffs. The 
acts of one of the defendants, offered to 
be proved at the trial, were a clear breach 
of their joint obligation.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 








Lithuania—Rye Crop 


Rye crop of Lithuania, as reported by the 
International Institute of Agriculture, in 


bushels: 
BOE 6060s 00600590 vcgenees t54 06 cee sn 24,290 
MED. 9.04 $80 0645 SicbtS abel eencceenge 24,249 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 


A letter was received in St. Louis the 
other day addressed to the “St. Louis 
Elevator Co. or Some Good Flour Mill.’ 
As the St. Louis Elevator Co. is quite 
unknown, and is not listed among the 
membership of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
the post office officials decided to deliver 
the letter to “Some Good Flour Mill,” 
which was done. Just what means that 
department of the United States govern- 
ment employed to ascertain which of the 
many good flour mills in St. Louis should 
be made the recipient of the communi- 
cation is not known. 

However, the “Some Good Flour Mill” 
received the letter and, being unable to 
take advantage of the opportunity of- 
fered, brought it to this office, with the 
thought that “Some Good Flour Mill” 
elsewhere might profit thereby. Not hav- 
ing the experience of the Post Office De- 
partment, it is quite impossible for the 
writer to decide what mill should be the 
next recipient of the letter, so, in order 
that all may have an equal opportunity, 
it is published, without the references 
contained therein, below: 

Dear Sirs: I am writing you to see 
if you have an Opening for a Salesman, 
If you have not I wish You would hand 
this to some Flour and Grain Co that 
can give a Live Salesman a Job, in this 
section or any where else. 

I am accquainted with all the Mer- 
chant of the State as I have traveled 12 
years over the State on a pass, and can 
refer you to ———. 

I have $1500.00 Real Estate here and 
am a Hustler and if you or any one 
needs a Salesman of ability I will be 
glad to hear at once from you, And 
Oblige, 

It can be seen that the author of the 
letter clearly states that he is alive and, 
apparently what is most important of 
all, has travelled on a pass for 12 years, 
although the writer must confess that 
he cannot see just how this fact has 
helped in developing a live salesman. 





THE FLOUR MARKET 

Reports from mills in St. Louis and 
the surrounding territory indcate little 
change in the general milling situation. 
Business is not particularly heavy, but 
shipping instructions on flour previously 
booked continue fairly plentiful, and the 
mills are maintaining a satisfactory per- 
centage of operation. 

The feature of the market is the con- 
tinued strength of clears and low grade. 
These flours are in good demand, and 
are bringing a correspondingly good 
price. Some are moving into export 
channels, and demand from the South is 
also strong for the lower grades. 

While patents and other high grades 
are moving only at a comparatively low 

rice, mills can afford to sell these at a 
ow figure and still make a profit on 
their output as a whole, in view of the 
high prices being obtained for the lower 
frades and the exceptionally strong 
prices prevailing for millfeed. Of course, 
there is a limit to what figure the 
prices for patents can go, and undoubt- 
edly some mills are below that limit. 

Interior mills in southern Illinois re- 

ort a fair volume of business being 

ooked with the South, and this, together 
with what was booked earlier in the 
season, is placing these mills in a rather 
satisfactory position, which, from pres- 
ent indications, will be maintained 
throughout the balance of the crop year. 





Flour quotations: spring first patent 
$6.25@6.50, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
standard patent $5.80@6.10, first clear 
$5@5.25; hard winter short patent $5.50 
@5.80, straight $4.60@5, first clear $4.10 
@4.30; soft winter short patent $5.15@ 
5.50, straight $4.40@4.75, first clear $4 
@A,20. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ai POUR PTET E TTT 46,700 92 
Previous week ..........++ 47,200 93 
i eS eee ee 32,300 64 
TWO. FOR HMO: ok <6 d:000%0% 34,300 68 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Bapt. 16+BM .svecscivisovos 52,300 67 
Previous week ..........+. 44,600 57 
SD o6.900546s's 6454092 47,800 62 
TWO FORTS OHO «vcs cecccccs 62,400 80 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r——Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

192 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbls... 122,520 79,360 126,350 122,450 

Wheat, bus.. 649,021 760,243 619,880 579,070 

Corn, bus.... 637,000 504,400 351,990 466,825 

Oats, bus.... 626,000 456,000 532,340 299,860 

Rye, bus..... 7,700 14,300 11,510 6,430 

Barley, bus.. 38,400 9,600 20,150 1,250 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed remains steady to unchanged. 
Some price fluctuation occurred, but it 
was of a minor nature and the position 
of this commodity is practically the same 
as it has been for several weeks. De- 
mand is active, buyers particularly from 
the Southeast being in the market in 
numbers. Offerings are not heavy, nor 
is there any indication that they will be 
for some time. Hard winter bran is 
quoted at $30@31 ton; soft winter bran, 
$31@31.50; gray shorts, $34@365. 


WHEAT 


A good demand existed during the first 
of the week ending Sept. 22 for milling 
and mixing wheat of high quality, but it 
was extremely difficult to move wheat of 
excessive moisture or of a_ sprouting 
tendency, although toward the close this 
grade was fairly well cleared out. 
Good soft wheat was scarce, but as re- 
quirements were limited this scarcity had 
little effect on prices. Receipts, 357 
cars, against 433 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 2 red $1.10@1.11, No. 3 
red $1.05@1.06, No. 4 red 97@98c; No. 
2 hard, $1.07@1.08. 


COARSE GRAINS 


In marked contrast to the previous 
week, trading in corn showed consider- 
able activity, especially at the opening 
and close of the week of Sept. 16-22. 
The feeling was entirely bullish, based 
on reports of frost in different sections, 
fear of damage from cool, wet weather 
in other territories and the exceptional 
decrease in the visible supply. Trading 
was fairly lively for the greater part of 
the week. 

Receipts of corn, 356 cars, against 
283 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 yellow 92c, No. 3 yellow 91@92c, 
No. 5 yellow 90@9I1c; No. 2 white, 92@ 
93c. Oats receipts, 223 cars, against 231. 
Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 44@45c; No. 3 
oats, 43c. 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 
Ibs, as follows by St. Louis mills: corn 
meal, $2.10@2.20; cream meal, $2.20@ 
2.30; grits and hominy, $2.25@2.35. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 

atent $4@4.10, standard white patent 

90@4, medium white $3.90@3.95, 
straight $3.75@3.85, fancy dark $3.70@ 
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3.75, low grade dark $3.40@3.50, rye meal 
$3.70@3.80. 
ST. LOUIS SUPPORTS CANAL PROJECT 

A project for constructing a canal 
from New Orleans, through the coast 
sections of Louisiana and Texas, to the 
Rio Grande, is being aided by the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, which has 
sent a questionnaire to its members to 
ascertain the approximate tonnage they 
could give the proposed waterway. — 

The project is advanced by the Intra- 
coastal Canal Association of Louisiana 
and Texas, with headquarters at Hous- 
ton, Texas. The canal sought would be 
nine feet deep and 100 feet wide, and 
would connect such cities as New Or- 
leans, Port Arthur, Houston, Galveston, 
Corpus Christi and Brownsville, Tvxas, 
Extensive sections of the whole work are 
already in existence, and Congress has 
authorized the War department to take 
a survey of the project as a whole. 

In a circular letter to the membe's of 
the Chamber of Commerce, P. W. Coyle, 
traffic commissioner, stated: “The 0: ject 
is to connect this canal with the \Mis- 
sissippi River at New Orleans, ena’ ling 
barges loaded at St. Louis and «ther 
points on that river to move throu:|i to 
the various destinations on the can i! in 
Texas and Louisiana without traisfer 


en route. The project is so obviously 
advantageous to St. Louis that it si\ould 
receive our whole-hearted suppor at 
once.” 

NOTES 


J. S. Goldie, of the Perfection 1! read 
Co., Sacramento, Cal., was a recent visi- 
tor at this office. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager o: the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, {an- 
sas City, recently was in St. Louis on 
business. 

Peter Derlien, sales manager fov the 
Arnold-Madaus Milling Co. Sterling, 
Kansas, was in St. Louis on business a 
short time ago. 

Rudolph Goerz, of the Goerz !'lour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was in St. 
Louis recently on his way home from a 
business trip in the East. 

R. Roy Becker, of the Becker Co. St. 
Louis representative for the Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, Pa, is spending a 
week at the firm’s headquarters in York. 

O. R. Read, of the Read Machinery 
Co., York, Pa., manufacturer of bakers’ 
machinery, was in St. Louis a short time 
ago on his way home from a trip in the 
West. 

S. M. Ramsey, Augusta, Ga., south- 
eastern representative for the George P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, recently 
spent several days at the company’s of- 
fices in this city. 

H. E. Reid, accompanied by his fam- 
ily, was in St. Louis on his way from 
Kansas City to Nashville, Tenn., where 
he has accepted the position of sales 
manager for the Liberty Mills. 

Southwestern railroads earned © re- 
turn at the rate of 3.54 per cent on the 
total property investment in the firs! sev- 
en months of this year, according to a 
report recently made public by the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics. 

Drafting of a workmen’s compens: tion 
law for Missouri is under way, the \ ork 
being done by a committee represe! ting 
all groups of organized labor in the «ate. 
It is not probable that the matter will 
come to a vote until the fall of 1924. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis has voted 
to oppose any compulsory consolid. ‘ion 
of the railroads, but not to condemn vol- 
untary consolidation where it is 0° In- 
terest to the carrier and the p.ilic 
served. The club has also gone on rev or 
as opposing any tampering with the 
transportation act of 1920. 

Suspension until Jan, 19, 1924, of «ate 
applications proposing restrictions on 
routing of grain and grain produc! on 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad has | °en 
announced by the Interstate Comm rce 
Commission. ° The proposed rates wuld 
have affected shipments originating ‘'0™ 
points north of Kansas City to des! :na- 
tions in Texas when routed through }..0- 
sas City. 

The Missouri public service comls- 
sion has filed a petition with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for peri!s- 
sion to intervene in behalf of the state in 
the proposed sale of the Denver & Rio 
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Grande Western Railway. The city of 
St. Louis has already filed a petition in 
this case, Which will be heard at Denver, 
Colo. Oct. 3. Should the road be sold 
to the Santa Fe, St. Louis would be de- 
rived of its one direct rail connection 
with the Pacific Coast. 

The self-propelled barge Gulfport, op- 
erated in a fast packet freight service 
by the federal barge line, left St. Louis 
Sept. 21 for Memphis with 739 tons of 
freight, the greatest tonnage handled 
from St. Louis since the weekly service 
to Memphis was started last May, the 
previous high record being 651 tons. The 
amount of tonnage now being handled by 
this service warrants plans for ultimately 
placing a second barge in operation and 
establishing twice-a-week sailings, ac- 
cording to J. P. Higgins, assistant man- 
ager of the line. 


RATE CHANGES SUSPENDED 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Interstate Com- 
Commission has announced the 


merce 
suspension until Jan. 18 of the proposed 
rate changes on various carload com- 
modity tariffs affecting practically every 
railroad south of the Potomac and Ohio 
rivers, pending a further investigation of 
the sus»ended schedules, which proposed 
to cance! various less than carload com- 
modity rates and all carload commodity 
rates {) points where the carriers stated 
there | xs been no movement. 

The -uspended rates also provided for 
a revi.jon in carload commodity rates 
where there is known to be movement, 
such revisions resulting in both increases 


and revuctions from points in the South- 


east «nd Carolina territories to points 
in the castern Mississippi valley terri- 
tory. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 
NEW ORLEANS 
While increased orders for flour in 


both foreign and domestic markets are 
not of the record-breaking type, a sub- 
stantial gain is noted over previous 
weeks in relation to virtually all foreign 
points except those in the West Indies, 
Central and South America. The de- 
cline in the latter markets, however, is 
only a few bags over the previous week. 
Orders placed by foreign buyers are 
held up to some extent by the strike 
along the waterfront. 

Mills quote flour, basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks, to dealers: short patent, spring 
$6.75 bbl, Kansas $5.60, Oklahoma $5.50, 
Illinois $6.75; 95 per cent, spring $6.45, 
Kansas $5.30, Oklahoma $5.30, Illinois 
$6.25; 100 per cent, spring $6.15, Kan- 
sas $5.10, Oklahoma $5.10, Illinois $5.80; 
cut, Kansas $4.80, Oklahoma $4.90, Illi- 
nois $5.30; first clear, Kansas $4.50, 
Oklahoma $4.60, Illinois $4.90; second 
clear, Kansas $4, Oklahoma $4.10, IIli- 
nois $4.25; No. 2 semolina, $6.35; durum 
patent, $5.95. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by dealers in bulk, sacked: cream meal, 
$2.30; grits, fine and coarse, $2.40@2.60; 
corn flour, $2.20. 

Feedingstuffs, in bulk, quoted by deal- 

ers: corn, No, 2 yellow $1.06 bu, No. 2 
white $1.07; oats, No. 2 white 5lc, No. 3 
white 50c; hay, No. 1 $30 ton, No. 2 $28, 
No. 3 $26; wheat bran per 100 lbs, sacked, 
$1.75@1.90, 
P Grain inspected since Sept. 18: wheat, 
‘ cars; corn, 10; oats, 1. Inspected since 
Sept. 1: wheat, 171 cars, 1 local; corn 
178, 135 local; oats 61, 60 local; barley 
5, 4 local; rye 1, local. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS FAVORABLE 


Business in general is regarded as 
once more on a sane basis. The days of 
exaggerated profits of war times have 

een supplanted with conditions that 
point to a steady, normal and healthful 
growth. This situation is reflected in 
crop conditions in this territory, coupled 
With indications that credit will be am- 
ple, though moderately tight. 

Latest reports reaching New Orleans 
with regard to sugar, cotton and rice are 
that the shrinkage in production will be 
offset by the price the planters will re- 
ceive, and business men in all lines are 
optimistic over the possibilities of plenty 
ines money in this territory this 

Rice growers have just completed ar- 
Tangements with the War Finance Com- 
mission for an advance of $1,500,000 to 
move the crop. A rice selling organiza- 


tion, founded by growers, is handling the 


sale of approximately 1,000,000 bags this 
year in Louisiana. Extensive plans are 
being made to export rice, while a great 
deal of the crop will be absorbed in re- 
cently constructed mills which will spe- 
cialize in package goods. 

Late estimates on the sugar yield are 
that 241,000 short tons instead of 256,000, 
as was predicted a few weeks ago, will 
be produced. The price is 6%4c lb, in- 
stead of 5%,c. It is estimated this in- 
crease will add about $1,000,000 to the 
planters’ income. 

Prospective cotton yields have de- 
clined, and the price has advanced stead- 
ily. It is now quoted at 271%c lb, while 
a month ago the quotation was 4c less. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Grain shipments to the middle of the 
week ending Sept. 22, as reported by 
S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector for the 
New Orleans Board of Trade, were 467,- 
000 bus. During this period, the Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior Service brought approx- 
imately 423,000 bus downstream. Eleva- 
tor stocks were reported as follows: 
wheat, 666,000 bus; corn, 33,000; barley, 
1,000; oats, 1,000; rye, 86,000. 

H. D. Helm, freight forwarder, who 
handles a large part of the grain moved 
through this port for shipment abroad, 
reports that flour rates from the Gulf 
to European ports remain firm, in spite 
of the recent reduction of 2c per 100 
lbs to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Ham- 
burg and Bremen, October seaboard. 
The previous week’s rate of 20c has been 
lowered to 18c, said to have been brought 
about by lines outside the conference. 

Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, steamship 
agents, report approximately 800 tons 
flour accumulated thus far for the steam- 
ship Jeff Davis, for British ports. 

The Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
New Orleans representative for the Hol- 
land-America Line, has about 30,000 bags 
flour booked for the Leerdam, scheduled 
to sail late in September for Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam. 

The United Fruit Co. in the week end- 
ing Sept. 22 shipped 9,787 bags of flour 
to the West Indies, Central and South 
America, compared with 10,587 the pre- 
vious week. The destinations and quan- 
tities follow: Havana, 2,090 bags; Colon, 
600; Panama, 600; Colombia, 100; Costa 
Rica, 325; British Honduras, 300; Guate- 
mala, 1,234; Spanish Honduras, 1,250; 
Kingston, 1,285; Santiago, 1,250. 


NOTES 


George De Marest, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., is on a business trip in Texas. 


R. A. Toury, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., is on a trade trip in northern Louis- 
iana. 

Bert Hogan, of the Cape County 
(Mo.) Milling Co., is making a trade trip 
through Louisiana. 

Kenneth B. Harrison, of the H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, was a 
recent visitor in New Orleans. 

R. S. Hollingshead, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was 
in New Orleans recently, studying flour 
conditions. 

Charles R. Matthews, of the grain 
firm of that name, has left for a vaca- 
tion at his country place near Bay St. 
Louis, Miss. 


The Barker. Bakery Co, has opened a 
shop in Louisville, Miss, The ma- 
chinery is electrically driven. The firm 
will do a wholesale business and supply 
surrounding towns. Walter Graves is 
manager. 


The Hazlehurst (Miss.) Oil Mill & 
Fertilizer Co. has resumed operations 
after two months of idleness. This firm 
employs 100 men, and its output is 
classed with that of the leading oil mills 
of the state. 


The New York & Porto Rico Steam- 
ship Line expects to be in its new of- 
fices in the Carondelet Building the lat- 
ter part of September. This line op- 
erates an extensive freight and passen- 
ger service between New Orleans and 
Porto Rico. : 


William Sehrt, president New Orleans 
Master Bakers’ Association, and his wife 
and daughter, have returned from Cali- 
fornia. They were accompanied by 
Frank Baehr, retired baker. The itin- 
erary included a trip through Yellow- 
stone National Park and other points of 
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interest, including an inspection of a few 
western bakeries. 

George H. Leidenheimer, New Or- 
leans baker who died Nov. 3, 1918, left 
an estate valued at $49,526. The proper- 
ty includes real estate and stock in the 
Leidenheimer Baking Co., and will be 
inherited by his widow and four daugh- 
ters, Mrs. D. M. Cassagne, Mrs. Benja- 
min Schutten, Mrs. Jacob Reuther and 
Miss Josephine Leidenheimer. 

J. S. Waterman recently visited some 
of the connections of his firm in Okla- 
homa and Kansas. These include the 
Blue Rapids (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co; Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, 
Kansas; Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 
Kansas; Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma 
City; Hutchinson (Kansas) Bag Co; 
Smoky Valley Mills, Lindsborg, Kansas. 

R. A. SuLiivan. 





BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Western Canada’s Huge Harvest Progressing 
Under Favorable Conditions—Snow De- 
lays Cutting in Edmonton District 


Wiynieec, Man.—Western Canada is 
harvesting her vast crops under general- 
ly propitious conditions. In Manitoba, 
cutting is completed, and threshing well 
advanced. This refers to both wheat 
and coarse grains. Yields, as was ex- 
pected, vary greatly as to quantity and 
quality. Wheat is ranging from 5 to 25 
bus per acre. The province has produced 
a good oats crop. Barley, rye and flax- 
seed are about an average. 

Saskatchewan has cutting completed, 
and about 35 per cent of threshing done. 
Work is said to be retarded in some lo- 
calities on account of shortage of labor. 
This situation will, however, be relieved 
with the arrival of harvesters from Man- 
itoba. The general average of yield is 
satisfactory with respect to quantity and 
grade. 

Alberta has had heavy frosts, which 
have damaged uncut grain to some ex- 
tent. In the Edmonton district, snow 
has fallen to the depth of four inches, 
and will doubtless delay harvesting for 
a week or so. Reports of extraordinary 
yields are now coming to hand. Some of 
the points heard from record wheat 
yields of 60, 51, 40, 37 and 35 bus per 
acre, of which an exceptionally high per- 
centage is grading No. 1 northern. Oats 
in some sections are averaging as high as 
125 and 130 bus per acre. A contribut- 
ing factor to Alberta’s wonderful crop is 
the splendid recovery by wheat that was 
damaged by hail earlier in the season. 

Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat crop 
of Ontario is now estimated by the 
bureau of statistics, Ottawa, at 17,000,- 
000 bus, while the Ontario department of 
agriculture places it at 16,652,000. This 
latter figure shows a decline of 1,000,000 
bus from the crop of last year, but is 
3,000,000 better than that of 1921. It 
is about 1,000,000 bus under the 30-year 
average. Ontario does not now grow 
much spring wheat, the crop of this year 
being slightly under 2,000,000 bus, as 
against a 30-year average of over 5,000,- 





Porttanp, Orecon.— Threshing of 
wheat is practically complete in nearly 
all parts of.the state, and a large pro- 
portion of winter grain is in sack or 
warehouse. Late rains have put the 
ground in better condition for fall plow- 
ing, and some seeding has been done. 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—The Wisconsin corn 
crop was damaged 35 to 50 per cent by 
the heavy frost on Sept. 12-15, according 
to the state department of agriculture. 
Prior to the frost, it was estimated that 
the crop would be 9 per cent under 1922. 

Omana, Nes.—Good rains have fallen 
over most of the wheat growing sections 
of Nebraska, and the soil has been put 
in excellent condition for fall plowing. 

Cuicaco, Iru.—A. J. Surratt, agricul- 
tural statistician, Springfield, Ill., in his 
semimonthly crop report says: “Mostly 
cool, wet weather during first half of 
month, with light frosts scattered over 
the northern area at the close, has been 
unfavorable for corn. Field work has 
made fair progress. Reports on fall 
plowing show fully 20 per,cent less than 
the usual acreage plowed at this time of 
year. The bulk of the Illinois corn crop 
has reached a well-advanced stage of 
maturity, but warm, drying weather is 
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needed quite extensively to insure fa- 
vorable quality. Most of the latter part 
of the crop will require favorable weath- 
er during the remainder of September 
to mature. Yields will vary, due to local 
dry spots earlier in the season, but the 
present outlook is that the average yield 
for the state as a whole will be high. 
Silo filling is well under way. 

“Threshing of small grains is prac- 
tically completed, with the exception of 
a few scattered localities. There has 
been marked loss in quality and small 
loss in yield to small grain from dam- 
age in the shock. This will apply to 
about one third of the wheat crop and 
50 per cent of the oats crop.” 





OCEAN RATES 

Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 

all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Sept. 25, in cents per 100 lbs: 

From 


Phila-Hamp- 











New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York -ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 19.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Antwerp ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
eee 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Bremen ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
eee it. are «++ 19.00 rr 
CarGim ..ccee BEOe scan eeee. See 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 -. 25.00 25.00 . 
Copenhagen... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Ce b400 5a ees , ae é 19.00 
Dublin 9. 9. 19.00 TT 
Dundee .. m 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow .... ‘ .00 19.00 19.00 
Stockholm ... 27. Lf 27.00 dtp 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 os 25.00 25.00 vee 
Malmé -- 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 cone 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 «++ 23.00 23.00 «ee 
BEBVEO cc cece 23.00 ... 23.00 23.00 rea 
Marseilles « BE.O8 aces eee rr TTT 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Fenoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 — 
) | ee 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 os 
EMEGEEE i ceccces 19.00 .++ 19.00 19,00 eee 
Liverpool .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
London ...... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Londonderry... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 sees 
Manchester .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Meweastia ... 19,08 ..56 cece cove TTT’ 
Rotterdam - 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
CUUeUEe vcce QBIMO aves e608 e8er eeee 
Southampton. 18.00 _ <a was 
Danzig .. -- 22.00 25.00 
Pirzeeus ...... 35.00 ose 
Stettin . 30.00 


Ocean rates on flour from Montreal, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


To— Aug.-Sept. Oct.-Nov. 
United Kingdom ......... 9 
Leith, Hull, Newcastle.... 20 20 
BPUMGGS 6c cccescccevccdve 22 22 
Rotterdam, Hamburg .... 17 20 
COR. 4 00.0004: 00543% 26 26 
BEGIMIMMEOTS occ ccccccevee 29 29 
GOtROROOT .cccvvccrccee 26 26 
Stockholm ....esccccccecs 28 28 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘out- 
side’ mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 
bbls, from Sept. 1 to 22, 1923, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


-—Output—7 --Exports— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Minneapolis .... 804 1,266 een oes 
St. Paw) scccsss 52 34 
Duluth-Superior. 84 94 Te 
OuUutsiGe ..cveess 627 724 2 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Sept. 22, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore ..1,615 27 161 128 1 
WOMtOR .cces ° 26 oes eee 
Buffalo .....3,515 220 2,354 1,122 267 
Afloat .... 145 155 oa 210 80 
Chicago 19,121 511 3,064 900 165 
Detroit ..... 24 21 82 14 eee 
St. Joseph ..1,054 124 134 aes 7 
Duluth ..... 4,576 one 412 4,166 956 
Galveston ...1,093 eos eee 97 eee 
Indianapolis. 811 158 158 4 oa¢ 
Kan, City. .10,035 40 1,157 84 314 
Milwaukee... 364 228 889 199 256 
Sioux City... 157 73 413 7 10 
Minneapolis 9,412 9 4,175 6,442 842 
N. Orleans... 892 13 104 90 8 
New York... 852 or 538 52 es 
Omaha ..... 3,148 81 1,158 70 97 
Peoria ...... 63 12 190 eee ees 
Philadelphia 1,064 17 285 54 5 
St. Louis ...2,267 17 141 17 eee 
Toledo ..... 1,920 cos 395 19 2 
Canals 472 184 30 699 86 
Lakes 601 244 236 69 
Totals ...63,202 2,340 15,866 14,690 3,158 
Last year. .32,334 10,559 37,095 7,019 2,098 
Increases: Wheat, 3,643,000 bus; corn, 
651,000; oats, 670,000; rye, 925,000; barley, 
313,000. 





The total exports of the United States 
to all of Europe during the first half 
of 1923 amount to $950,000,000, or a de- 
crease of 4 per cent under the corre- 
sponding figure of last year; imports 
from Europe into the United States 
during the same period rose to $613,000,- 
000, an increase of 40 per cent over the 
1922 figures. 
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Aside from taking care of established 
domestic trade connections, most of the 
north Pacific Coast mills are confining 
their activities to filling commitments for 
the oriental export trade. The majority 
has sufficient such orders to insure steady 
grinding until the end of the year, and 
is not seeking additional outlets, except 
for certain grades. 

Oriental inquiry is fairly active, both 
for early and long deferred shipment. 
Previous bookings and space shortage 
preclude the acceptance of new business 
for shipment during the next 90 days, 
and inquiry for January, February and 
March shipment is generally turned 
down as too speculative, on the ground 
of uncertainty as to the future course 
of the wheat market, wheat supplies, 
and of the unknown factor of ocean 
rates and space availability during the 
opening months of the new year. 

Representatives of spring wheat mills 
report that there is little new business 
with bakers in this territory, the larger 
ones being booked into November and 
the smaller ones buying in small lots for 
immediate requirements. Family trade 
in hard wheat flours, on the other hand, 
is reported to be good. 

Soft wheat family patents were recent- 
ly reduced 40c, and the quotations of 
most mills are around $6.30 bbl, basis 
19-lb cotton sacks. Other grades of Pa- 
cific Coast flours have shown very slight 
price changes, pastry flour being quoted 
at $5.50@5.60 bbl, basis 98-lb cottons, 
and Washington bakers patent $6.10@ 
6.20, same basis. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $7@7.50 bbl; Montana, $6.20@6.45; 
Kansas, $6.15@6.65; Washington, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota, and Pa- 
cific spring wheat, $6.35@7.05. 

In spite of very heavy mill operations, 
millfeed prices remain firm at $25 ton 
for mill-run, in straight cars. The situ- 
ation is strengthened by the fact that 
Montana feeds are completely off this 
market, being shipped eastward on ac- 
count of higher prices in that direction. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 16-22 ........ 52,800 47,196 89 
Previous week ..... 52,800 43,487 82 
Year ago ........-. 52,800 34,128 65 
Two years ago..... 52,800 26,899 §1 
Three years ago.... 52,800 18,796 36 
Four yvears ago..... 52,800 44,391 77 
Five years ago..... 52,800 18,749 40 
Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 


barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 16-22 ........ 57,000 - 48,299 85 
Previous week ..... 57,000 39,869 70 
Year ago .......... 57,000 46,531 82 
Two years ago..... 57,000 48,235 85 
Three years ago.... 57,000 18,530 33 
Four years ago.... 57,000 37,463 65 
Five years ago..... 57,000 21,166 37 


Twenty-four interior mills in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended Sept. 15, 1923, with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 112,100 bbls of 
flour, made 90,397, or 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 70,913 made the previous 
fortnight by 17 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 104,800 bbls, of 67 per cent 
of capacity. 


PACIFIC COAST EXPORT RATE HEARING 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing on the petition of the board of 


railroad commissioners of Montana, for 
a reduction of the domestic rates on 
wheat and wheat products, eastbound, to 
the level of the westbound export rates, 
which would nullify the 7c per 100 lbs 
export rate to the north Pacific Coast, 
begun at Helena recently, was resumed 
at Seattle, beginning Sept. 19, before 
examiner Arthur R. Mackley. 

Testimony introduced at Helena that 
the farmers favored the export rates 
caused the board of railroad commission- 
ers of Montana to make a direct right- 
about-face in their position. They had 
alleged in their complaint that the ex- 
port rates “unjustly discriminate against 
commerce, and are unduly preferential to 
export commerce.” The allegation ap- 
pears clear and explicit, but at the Hel- 
ena hearing they stated that what they 
had meant was that the rates were dis- 
criminatory in that they applied only to 
wheat originating in the western half 
of Montana. In view of the construction 
they placed on this allegation, attempt- 
ing to change the issue at the last mo- 
ment and during the hearing, and their 
abandonment of their original conten- 
tion, a general objection was made at the 
Seattle hearing by some of the defend- 
ants and intervenors to the introduc- 
tion of any testimony. 

Frank Keyser, traffic commissioner, 
Duluth Board of Trade and Chamber of 
Commerce, contended that the export 
rate would increase the movement of 
Montana wheat to the Pacific Coast and 
diminish the movement to Duluth, and 
that if the export rate to the Pacific 
Coast was to remain in force, it should 
be equalized by reducing the domestic 
wheat rate from Montana points to Du- 
luth to the extent of the export differ- 
ential. 

He insisted that Pacific Coast millers 
were given an undue advantage, since 
they could, by substitution and manipu- 
lation, bring in Montana wheat on the ex- 
port rate, sell the flour made therefrom 
in domestic markets, and export flour 
made from the cheaper Pacific wheats on 
the export billing, in spite of the fact 
that the identity of the Montana wheat 
had been preserved in the flour exported. 
He asserted that this could be legally 
done under the export traffic regulations, 
and strenuously contended, as did repre- 
sentatives of the Minnesota grain trade, 
Minnesota millers, and Montana millers 
who went on the stand, that it was im- 
possible to so police export shipments 
under the export differential rate as to 
prevent substitution. 

Lee Kuempel, of Minneapolis, assist- 
ant manager Minneapolis Traffic Asso- 
ciation, appearing for the Minneapolis 
grain trade and millers, made the same 
contention as Mr. Keyser, excepting that 
he made no charges as to manipulation 
and substitution by coast millers. He 
contended that if the present export rate 
remained in force it would be an enter- 
ing wedge to numerous applications for 
other export rates from other exporting 
ports, which would result in untold com- 
plications, resulting in the entire disar- 
rangement of existing freight structures. 

C. T, Vandenover, of Minneapolis, sec- 
retary Southern Minnesota Mills, also 
representing the Chicago Board of Trade, 
went a step farther, contending not only 
for a reduction in eastbound domestic 
rates from Montana, but also for an 
eastbound export rate for Montana 
wheat. He maintained that the mills he 
represented were adversely affected by 
the export rate in obtaining supplies of 
Montana wheat, and also in meeting the 
competition of flour made from Montana 
wheat by Pacific Coast mills in domestic 
markets through the advantage afforded 
them to substitute Pacific Coast flour on 
export billings of flour made from Mon- 
tana wheat. 

J. W. Sherwood, manager Royal Mill- 





ing Co., Great Falls, Mont., objected to 
the increased movement of Montana 
wheat to the Pacific Coast under the ex- 
port rate on the ground that Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth were the only dependable 
markets for Montana wheat, in that the 
Pacific Coast demand for Montana 
wheats was only sporadic and for certain 
grades of wheat, whereas the Minneapolis 
and Duluth markets could at all times 
be depended upon to absorb all grades 
and an unlimited volume of Montana 
wheat. He took the position that the 
export rate was of no benefit to the 
Montana farmer, in that the export dif- 
ferential was not reflected in the price 
paid the Montana farmer for wheat, but 
was wholly absorbed by the Pacific Coast 
exporter, or, possibly, to a limited de- 
gree, by the Montana grain dealer. 

Mr. Sherwood stated that he would not 
object to the Pacific Coast export rate if 
the Montana farmer received the benefit 
of it, and that this could be accomplished 
by paying the export differential refund 
to the shipper instead of to the con- 
signee, and by having the shipper, in 
turn, return this refund to the Montana 
farmer under the jurisdiction of the 
Montana department of agriculture. 

Mr. Sherwood further testified that 
50 per cent of the flour output of his 
mills was marketed on the Pacific Coast, 
and that if the Pacific Coast millers sub- 
stituted soft wheat flour for export, for 
flour ground from Montana wheat 
brought in on export billings, and sold the 
Montana flour in the Pacific Coast mar- 
kets, which he contended they were do- 
ing, his trade would be very seriously 
affected in Pacific Coast markets. He 
maintained that flour made from Mon- 
tana wheat could not be sold for export 
to the Orient, or elsewhere, in competi- 
tion with Canadian flour exported from 
Vancouver, B. C., inasmuch as Canadian 
wheat prices at Vancouver averaged in 
the neighborhood of 9c bu below the cost 
of Montana wheat at north Pacific Coast 


. seaboard. 


C. R. McClave, president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., testi- 
fied practically to the same effect as Mr. 
Sherwood, and contended that his mills 
would be put out of business if the Mon- 
tana export differential continued in ef- 
fect. He maintained that it was physi- 
cally impossible to police the substitution 
and manipulation of Montana wheat at 
north Pacific Coast ports so as to prevent 
the practice. He did not object to the 
export rate if substitution could be pre- 
vented, but believed that an impossi- 
bility. He did not object to the export 
rate, provided that the Montana farmer 
and not the consignee received the dif- 
ferential. 

Representatives of transcontinental 
railroad lines testified that the export 
rate was put into effect to remedy, in 
part, the heavy westbound movement 
of empty cars and to secure additional 
tonnage revenue; that since the export 
rate had been in effect, receipts of Mon- 
tana wheat at Seattle and Tacoma had 
materially increased. They also testified 
that the policing of the export move- 
ment of flour ground on the coast from 
Montana wheat was physically possible; 
that such policing was being done and 
made substitution an impossibility. They 
also testified that'the movement of Mon- 
tana flour to the north Pacific Coast had 
not decreased since the export rate be- 
came effective. 

None of the witnesses, who objected to 
the export flour rate on the ground of 
substitution by coast millers, offered any 
evidence that substitution was in fact 
being practiced. They based their ob- 
jection on the contention that substitu- 
tion was possible and on their belief that 
it had been and would be taken advan- 
tage of. 

Pacific Coast millers testified that by 
separate binning of Montana wheat, 
weighing of wheat passing from ele- 
vator bins to mill bins, weighing of 
wheat from mill bins to mill, weigh- 
ing products of Montana wheat and 
checking Montana flour exports, the 
identity of Montana wheat could be and 
was preserved until exported as flour. 
They testified further that they tried 
to be fair and that there was no substi- 
tution or manipulation. 

Testimony was introduced to show that 
16 north coast mills have exported 432,- 
410 bbls of Montana flour since the ex- 
port rate became effective. 
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O. D. Fisher, president Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, and Gallatin Va]- 
ley Milling Co., Belgrade, Mont., testi- 
fied that as a Montana miller, elevator 
owner, wheat grower and operator of 
extensive mercantile interests in Mon- 
tana, he could see no ground to object 
to and every reason to favor the ex- 
port rate. He testified that nly 20 per 
cent of Montana’s potential wheat acre- 
age was under cultivation, and that the 
present crop of 50,000,000 bus would 
eventually be 200,000,000 to 250,000,000, 
and that the future prosperity of wheat 
growers in that state depended on the 
decision in this case. He submitted g 
survey of the world’s export markets for 
Montana wheat and flour, and main- 
tained that there was a large and grow- 
ing export movement and demand for 
these commodities. 

The hearing was not finished ai the 
conclusion of the day’s session. 


THE JAPANESE SITUATION 


There are still unconfirmed rejorts 
coming in of more or less damave to 
Japanese mills situated in the devastated 
region outside of Yokohama and ‘\okyo 


proper. Over 50 per cent of the Jap- 
anese mills are situated in this territory, 
and it is reasonable to believe that some 
of them have been temporarily, at ‘east, 
put out of commission. However that 
may be, there is no Japanese demani! for 


flour. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMEN': 


Exports of flour from Seattle an Ta- 
coma, Sept. 29-Oct. 11: to Shanghai, 91,- 
056 bbls; Hongkong, 53,536; Fu (hau, 
1,000; Yokohama, 23,500; Kobe, 500; Ma- 
nila, 15,225; Cebu, 5,200. 

Exports of flour since Jan. 1, 193: to 
the Orient, 1,380,570 bbls; United {ing- 
dom and Continent, 31,060; Souti: and 
Central America, 123,066. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 1923: 
to the Orient, 808,664 bus; United King- 
dom, 262,260. 

Water shipments of flour to doiuestic 
ports for the first half of September: 
to San Francisco, 16,065 bbls; Los An- 
geles, 7,560; San Diego, 300; New York, 
3,460; Boston, 1,500. 


CASH WHEAT 


Quotations Sept. 20, basis No. 1 wheat, 
sacked, prompt shipment, track, coast: 
western white, $1.06 bu; western red, 
$1.03; northern spring, $1.06. 

There is no export demand for wheat 
for near-by shipment. China is bidding 
for November-December shipment, but 
ocean space is not available. 


OREGON 


A drop of 40c in family patent has 
been announced by all local mills. Bak- 
ers and other grades were not changed. 
The decline is in the nature of « re- 
adjustment to new crop prices, and does 
not represent any weakness, in the mar- 
ket for old flour. Patents are listed at 
$6.25 bbl, bakers hard wheat at $6.15 and 
bakers blue-stem patents at $6.40. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output »f ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 16+8R 2... ceves 62,000 47,138 76 
Previous week ..... 62,000 41,865 67 
Co ee eee 57,000 38,975 68 
Two years ago..... 48,000 25,338 52 
Three years ago.... 48,000 16,277 33 
Four years ago.... 42,600 19,007 44 


Five years ago..... 23,824 56 

The demand for wheat has fallen off 
somewhat, as most exporters have cov- 
ered their early sales, but there is still 
enough buying to keep prices /uirly 
steady, in spite of fluctuations in the 
East. Exporters are taking what club 
is being offered, at $1.06 bu, and soft 
white at $1.07. Red wheat holds around 


$1.04. 
NOTES 
The Oregon Co-operative Grain Grow- 
ers have started legal proceeings 


against several members who have fviled 
to make deliveries according to the terms 
of the marketing agreement. The mem- 
bers in question had previously 'een 
warned and, on refusal to abide by the 
contracts, suits have been started to re- 
cover damages and to secure restraints 
against future violations. 

The Merchants’ Exchange Association. 
which is underwriting the grain and hay 
show to be held in this city Nov. 3-10 in 
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connection with the North Pacific Inter- 
national Live Stock Exhibition, has ap- 

inted the following committee to have 
charge of the show: Frank L. Shull, 
chairman; N. A. Leach, secretary; I. C. 
Sanford, A. M. Chrystall, George A. 
Westgate, W. W. Harder and F. E. 
Kyer. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


UTAH 


Increasing receipts of wheat for both 
storage and milling were reported during 
the week ending Sept. 22, with indica- 
tions that more will be received in Ogden 
this fall than ever before. Tracks of the 
various elevators were crowded through- 
out the entire week, and mills reported 
heavy receipts at country elevators. 

Utah’s crop report for Sept. 1 indicat- 
ed that the state will provide 400,000 
bus more spring and winter wheat than 
in 1922, with other grains all showing 
Idaho also increased its wheat 


gains. 
production. 
Wheat prices remained practically the 


same as the week previous, No. 1 hard 
winter being quoted at $1.03@1.07 bu, 
No. 1 dark northern spring at $1.03@ 
1,08 and No. 1 soft white at 97c@$1.02, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

The flour market showed more strength, 
demand being fairly good from the in- 
termountain states, and California mar- 
kets absorbing heavy shipments. The 
southeastern market continues dull for 
Utah millers, owing to price conditions. 

Bran was stronger, with California 
taking heavy shipments of white at $34@ 
35 ton and red at $31@32, car lots, f.o.b., 
California common points. Ogden prices 
were $28 for white and $26 for red, car 


lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 
NOTES 


Fall plowing has been started through- 
out Utah and southern Idaho, with indi- 
cations that there will be an increased 
acreage of winter wheat planted in both 
states. 

The first shipment of clover seed from 
eastern Idaho made this year was a 
carload from Albion, Sept. 15, by the 
Western Seed Growers’ Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 

Utah’s production of winter wheat for 
1923 is estimated at 2,502,000 bus, and 
spring wheat 3,510,000, in the Sept. 1 
report issued by Miner M. Justin, statis- 
tician for the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The yield in 1922 was 
2,226,000 bus winter and 3,456,000 of 
spring. The oats yield this year is given 
as 3,630,000 bus; last year, 3,354,000. 
Corn production increased to 900,000 bus 
from 781,000 last year. Sugar beets 
have gained, the yield being estimated 
at 941,000 tons, in comparison with 819,- 
000 in 1922, 


The thirteenth annual Idaho state seed 
show will be held at Jerome, Jan. 15-18, 
In co-operation with the University of 
Idaho and the state department of agri- 
culture. Among the prizes offered is one 
by N. L. Breckenridge, manager Twin 
Falls (Idaho) Flour Mills, of $100 cash 
to the first man who produces 1,000 bus 
dicklow wheat on 10 acres of Idaho land, 
A silver trophy cup given by the First 
National Bank of Pocatello is the grand 
Sweepstakes prize on turkey red wheat. 
Sixty-four cash prizes are offered in the 
certified seed grain contests for wheat, 
barley and oats. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


MONTANA 

Only nominal changes were recorded 
on Sept. 18, when the weekly price card 
Was issued. Bran rose $1 ton and first 
clears lost 10¢ bbl. There was a narrow 
Tange movement in the wheat prices, 
which furnishes the index to the local 
quotations for milling output. The 
Prices: patent flour $6.75 bbl and first 
clear $4.70, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots; bran $26 ton and 
standard middlings $27, same terms. 


NOTES 


Freight rates affecting all farm prod- 
uce have been reduced by an order of 
= railway commission of the state, ef- 
ective as of Sept. 1, amounting to from 
> to 16 -~ cent, according to the class 

e article takes. This is heralded as 
4 real assistance to the growers of wheat, 
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as it is expected to mean just that addi- 
tion to the current prices. 

Fergus County farmers have been 
handicapped seriously because of short- 
age of help for threshing. Practically all 
the grain is in the shock, and it is a 
matter now of getting help to man the 
threshing outfits. The business men of 
Lewistown have taken steps to bring re- 
lief, and arrangements have been made 
for the release of all high school boys 
who will go to the farms to assist in 
threshing. 

Poplar, one of the shipping points on 
the Great Northern main line, is the first 
city of considerable size to report ag- 
gravating delay in getting needed grain 
cars. It appears, however, that the 
scarcity is not serious there. One of the 
biggest wheat farms in the state is lo- 
cated near that place, and hauls its 
grain in wagon trains with tractors, 
which probably makes the situation a 
little worse than where the small pro- 
ducer brings the grain. 

Following a a of the managerial 
board, the Montana Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation has organized a movement for 
expanding its membership, and the state- 
ment has been made that its aim is to 
control the 1924 wheat crop in this state. 
The association now issues its own state 
paper, and claims a membership in the 
wheat pool of more than 7,000 farmers. 
The campaign in Montana is said to be 
timed to co-ordinate with like movements 
in all the five northwestern states. 

Joun A. Curry. 





BLUE AND GOLD DAYS 


(Continued from page 1310.) 

Meantime, the builder of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, who thoroughly un- 
derstands its constitution and all its lit- 
tle ways, and who, although an account- 
ant by profession, passing his prosaic 
days poring over the books of The North- 
western Miller, yet has genius and imagi- 
nation in the creation of models and 
toys and things in which childish men, 
like myself, delight, kindly undertook to 
put the mill in order, and did so, while 
another supply of trout was ordered to 
take the place of the runaways of the 
freshet, who had afforded excellent fish- 
ing all summer, further down the stream, 
for the boys of the village. 

My faith was finally rewarded. The 
rain and the cold, raw winds passed, and 
there came a perfect September day 
when I was equal to the effort. After a 
two-hour trip in a motor I found myself, 
at last, in the little country place where 
I had hoped to be for so many long 
months. 

Realization seldom equals expectation, 
but in this instance it far exceeded it. 
The sun shone gloriously and the air was 
like summer. After we had emerged 
from the city streets and taken to the 
level country roads, the charm of early 
autumn came upon us. Through sleepy 
villages, beside the shining river, we 
passed swiftly and silently, until we 
came, at last, to the grass grown street 
at the end of which stands the little white 
house I had been dreaming of and hoping 
to see, ready and waiting for us, with 
the flag flying in the front yard in honor 
of our coming. 

I always like best the story that ends 
well. This is not a story, only the triflin 
narration of a hope deferred, which did 
not, in the end, make the heart sick, but 
happy and glad to be alive. It is well 
to end it here, while the brief days are 
full of quiet peace and wonderful, rest- 
ful beauty. 

Not the spirit and joyfulness of spring, 
for the violets and forget-me-nots are 
long gone; not the fullness of summer, 
for the roses are faded and the flower 
garden is withered by the frost, but the 
third and last act of the season’s pageant 
is on, and I am in time to see it. It is 
enough, 

First I go to the brook, which is as 
gay and talkative as ever, with yellow 


* leaves floating on its pools, in which the 


trout disport themselves. Following it 
a short way, I*take the familiar path- 
way leading to the Fish River Roller 
Mills, and find it once again running, full 
time and full capacity, with all its 
pristine energy. The head miller, faith- 
ful to his trust, sits benignly on the 
porch at the receipt of custom, beside 
him some sacks of “Fetchit’s Pride,” 


that sound and trustworthy flour, the 
renown of which has penetrated to re- 
mote foreign markets. 

Summer is still here, having obligingly 
awaited my belated coming; not real 
summer, for there is no sound of birds 
and the foliage has changed, but an imi- 
tation, an Indian summer, in which the 
air is soft and warm and there is no 
chill. The grass is still verdant, and if 
the earlier favorites are gone, there re- 
main vast quantities of purple and white 
asters and an abundance of fringed gen- 
tians, with here and there a touch of 
yellow goldenrod. 

The sturdy oaks have not yet shed 
their leaves and the tamaracks are still 
green; the hawthorn tree is covered with 
red berries. The white birches are a 
blaze of yellow, and the maples are turn- 
ing red. It is very quiet indeed; sounds 
can be heard from a long distance. 

I am reminded of some verses written 
by Nina Morais Cohen for The Bellman: 


“In glittering gold and burnished bronze 
they stand, 
In_velvet-green, 
summer-torn, 
Not like the little leaves—the leaves 
just born 
Sung by the Tuscan. This a veteran band 
Waiting the Conqueror. 


storm-frayed and 


“In ranks of crimson—pageant of de- 
light— 
Old. fire imprisoned in the summer 


ays, 
Hiding their shriveled wounds, they 
light the ways 
With glows and flushings for the austere 
sight 
Of the near Conqueror. 


“Fearless, they stand in splendor of 


array, 
Erect, not languorous, in the autumn 
sun, 
One flash consummate ere their task 
is done, 


Reluctant to depart, yet loth to stay— 
Hail Conqueror !” 


A great placid moon is rising beyond 
the hills across the river; the sun drops 
from a cloudless sky. The yellow leaves 
are drifting down upon the grass and 
on the stream, where they make boats on 
which fairy passengers embark for gay 
and happy voyages by twilight and moon- 
light; a darting trout stirs the quiet 
waters of the pool. From the tower of 
the church in the near-by village, where 
some old-world customs still prevail, 
there comes the sound of the angelus. 
It is very still, and the peace of God 
which passeth understanding descends 
upon a quiet world, 

Tue Orn Man. 





CUBA 


Havana, Cupa, Sept. 15.—The flour 
trade has lost its animation. Prices have 
been expected to improve, but no such 
movement has taken place. Very little 
business is being done in flour locally, 
but the outports continue purchasing to 
cover current consumption, not having 
laid in such excessive supplies as are 
oppressing the Havana market. Import- 
ers here still have a large amount of 
old wheat flour on their hands. 

Canadian flour men are announcing to 
the trade that they expect a large reduc- 
tion in price on the new crop. There are 
rumors of a 60@75c cut from present 
prices, but this would put high grade 
flour at about $6.25, a price that seems 
ruinous to millers. 

There is much discussion over the qual- 
ity of Canadian flour that is being sold 
here, but final judgment remains to be 
pronounced. 

Bakers are always complaining about 
the flour they buy, but of late there is 
evidence of great carelessness and lack 
of discrimination on their part. They 
decline bargains in excellent flours, which 
have the right yield, color, flavor, etc., 
in order to pick up inferior products 
that give volume only. Their idea is 
to make a 12-oz loaf of bread that will 
look like one weighing 16 oz. This, of 
course, does not pay in the long run, 
although not all of them seem to un- 
derstand why. i 

Then, too, bakers are unfair and super- 
ficial in their trials of new flour. It is 
difficult to get a hearing with them and 
to demonstrate quality. They do not 
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seem to realize that a poor baker and 
a careless mixture cannot make good 
bread, even of the best flour. 

Luis Menenvez Bianco. 





CHINA 

Suanoual, Cuina, Aug. 28.—Twelve 
of the 23 Shanghai flour mills are run- 
ning at present, three having resumed 
operations within the past fortnight. 

It is becoming more and more appar- 
ent that Shanghai mills will have to de-. 
pend largely upon imported wheat in 
order to continue manufacturing flour. 
Many small mills in the interior, close to 
the wheat producing areas, are also in- 
quiring for American wheat through 
Shanghai importers. 

Any weakening in the price of Ameri- 
can wheat, therefore, should create a 
storm of buying from Shanghai. At a 
decline of $1 ton it is believed that over 
60,000 tons could be disposed of to 
Shanghai mills alone, while another 30,- 
000 tons could be placed with mills in 
the north. It is estimated that with 
wheat at $40 ton, c.i.f., Shanghai, the 
mills could meet operating costs and 
show a small margin of profit. 

Orders for nearly 35,000 tons Pacific 
wheat have gone from here to the north- 
western coast of America in the past 
week. Tientsin mills have also been buy- 
ing from America on a large scale, and 
it is reported that about 20,000 tons have 
been contracted for, delivery during the 
period from September to November, 
from Portland and Seattle. This is the 
first time there has been large scale buy- 
ing of foreign wheat by Tientsin mills, 
which worked but a short time last year 
on Chinese wheat only. There are four 
milling companies in the Tientsin dis- 
trict, three of which have a capacity of 
1,200 bbls per day each, and the ‘fourth 
750. 

The shortage of wheat in the upper 
part of the Yangtse valley is also acute, 
and the Hankow mills are asking for 
American wheat. There are four or five 
flour manufacturing concerns in Han- 
kow. Practically all the Wusih mills, 
four in number, are working short time. 
Wusih is one of the large producing 
centers for wheat, and the mills are 
therefore in a position to secure their 
requirements of Chinese wheat, if it is 
to be had. 

The wheat crop in Manchuria has suf- 
fered badly from drouth, and the yield 
this season is expected to be lower than 
anticipated. So far the Manchurian mills 
have not been buying American wheat, 
but merchants in that area have been 
indenting American flour to a fair ex- 
tent. The crop in northern Manchuria 
is reported to be excellent, but the 
southern crop is estimated at only 60 
per cent of normal. 

No business in Australian wheat is re- 
ported as having been done locally. On 
the c.i.f. basis, the quotation for Cana- 
dian wheat having risen 50c per ton 
during the past two or three weeks has 
made trading in this grade difficult. The 
higher price is the result of an increase 
in freight rates from Vancouver to 
Shanghai, tramps quoting $7 per ton 
against $6.50 previously. Canadian wheat 
can be landed in Shanghai at $42 per 
ton, c.i.f. 

Indian wheat has not been coming to 
Shanghai, the last forecast, issued a cou- 
ple of days ago, placing the Indian ne 
at 9,891,000 long tons, compared wit 
9,817,000 of last year. This is much 
below the last forecast, issued in April, 
which placed the outturn at 11,399,000 
long tons. It is not profitable to the 
mills in China to import Indian wheat at 
the present ruling prices. 

Japanese flour mills have regarded the 
improvement in the Chicago market with 
keen interest, and have been in the mar- 
ket to lay in fresh stocks while holders 
stopped unloading their old stocks. Al- 
though the price of Japanese wheat is 
unaltered because business is restricted, 
owing to the scarcity of floating stocks 
in the market in Tokyo, it is steadier. 

D. Araxkie. 





France has been striving toward great- 
er independence from outside sources of 
supply ever since the armistice. Its vis- 
ible trade balance for the first six 
months of this year is adverse only by 
about $30,000,000, quite a small figure 
when the size of the country is taken in- 
to consideration. 
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(Continued from page 1315.) 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No, 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, September and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 dark 





No. 2 dark 


Sept. 19 ......$1.16% @1.25% $1.13% @1.22% 
Sept. 20 - 1.17% @1.26% 1.144% @1.23% 
Sept. 21 .. 1.16% @1.25% 1.13% @1.22% 
Sept. 22 ...... 116% @1.26% 1.13% @1.22% 
Sept. 24... 1.17% @1.26% 1.14% @1.23% 
Sept. 25 .. 1.16% @1.24% 1.13% @1.22% 
No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
Sept. 19 ......$1.14% @1.19% $1.10%@1.16% 
Sept. 20 ...... 1.15% @1.20% 1.11%@1.17 
Sept. 21 ...... 1.14% @1.19% 1.10% @1.16% 
Sept. 22 ...... 114%@1.19% 1.10% @1.16% 
Sept. 24 ....... 1.15% @1.20% 1.11% @1.17% 
eS errr 1.14% @1.19% 1.10% @1.16% 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Sept. Dec. 
19.....$1.12% $1.15% 22..... $1.12% $1.15% 
BO. .c0% 1.18% 1.16% 24..... 1.13% 1.16% 
er 1.12% 1.15% 265..... 1.12% 1.15% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No, 2 amber 


Sept. 19 ...... $ .90%@ .94% $ .89%@ .92% 
ee, BO sxerss 91% @ 95% .90%@ .93% 
Sept. 21 ....... .91%@ 95% .90%@ .938% 
eS Pee 92% @ 96% .91%@ .94% 
ee * eae 94 @ .98 93 @ .96 
Sept. 25 ...... .98%@ .97% 92% @ .95% 
No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
a, eee $ .89%@ .91% $ .88%@ .90% 
Sept. 20 ...... -90%@ 92% .89%@ .91% 
Sept. 21...... 90% @ 92% .89%@ 91% 
Se 5 cctes 91% @ 93% .90%@ 92% 
Sept. 24...... 93 @ .95 92 @ .94 
OE 92% @ .94% .91%@ .93% 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 


c—Mplis— -Duluth— Winnipeg 

1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Sept. 18 ... 539 411 816 3877 1,205 1,867 
Sept. 19... 512 419 220 812 1,484 1,403 
Sept. 20... 523 621 193 466 1,554 1,490 
Sept. 21... 281 624 241 407 1,637 1,454 
Sept. 22... 462 316 182 330 2,013 1,533 
Sept. 24... 742 830 476 426 2,037 1,443 


Totals ..3,059 8,221 1,578 2,818 9,930 9,190 

Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Sept. 22, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis - 4,296 4,316 3,047 3,423 
DUIUtR ccccce. 2,434 3,702 3,591 2,191 
Totale .cvcse 6,730 8,018 6,638 5,614 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to 22, 1923, compared 
with the corresponding period of the 
previous year, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...11,626 14,888 14,127 10,126 
Duluth ......+- 7,212 13,842 13,794 6,232 
Totals ...... 18,838 28,730 27,921 16,358 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $35.25 @35.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 32.75@33.00 


No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.50@31.75 
No. 8 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 30.25@30.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@27.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.55@ 2.60 
Corn meal, yellow? .cccccececes 2.50@ 2.55 
Rye Gour, White® ...ccceccceves 3.85@ 3.90 
Rye flour, pure dark*® ......... 3.50@ 3.55 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ....... 5.80@ 5.90 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 5.70@ 5.80 


Rolled oats** 
Linseed oil meal* 
*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. 

sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 
The demand for linseed oil meal has 
fallen off somewhat, due, presumably, to 
freer offerings by crushers. The latter 
ask $49.50 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis, for 
September shipment, and $50 for October 
forward, while resellers quote prompt 
shipment meal at $48@48.50. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

The flour market during the week end- 
ing Sept. 22 was as slow as the preced- 
ing week. The unsettled state of the 
wheat market seems to shake tlhe con- 
fidence of those who might take on sup- 
plies. Sales covered both prompt and 
deferred delivery, but no tendency to 
stock up was shown. 

The advance in the price of durum 
wheat has had the effect of slowing up 
demand for durum flour. Buyers do not 
seem inclined to follow the advance. 
During the current week the mill got 
some scattered car and round lot orders, 
but not nearly so many as the previous 
week. 

Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


KR he daw @U0g 0 69.0% eee @ 2.35 
48.50@ 49.50 
tPer bbl in 


1923 1922 
Family patent ....... $6.40@6.55 $6.70@6.95 
Bakers patent ........ 6.20@6.35 6.45@6.70 
First clear, jute ...... 5.00@65.25 5.20@5.45 
Second clear, jute .... 3.25@3.65 3.70@3.95 
Semolina, No, 2 ...... 5.75@6.00 5.75@6.00 
Durum patent ........ 5.25@5.50 5.50@5.75 
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RYE FLOUR 

The falling off of inquiries indicates 
that interest among outside buyers in 
the rye flour market is waning. The 
little trade booked came wholly from 
home sources, and was limited to the 
covering of actual requirements of regu- 
lar customers. Prices at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., in cottons: pure white, $4 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $3.85; No. 3 dark, 
$3.25; No. 5 blend, $4.50; No. 8 rye, $3.75. 


MILLFEED 

Little new millfeed business was done 

by mills, they being occupied with taking 

care of trades already on their books. 

Demand continues good and the market 

is maintaining its firm front without 
sign of breaking. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Ome, BEBO cceveicdssesces 35,115 95 
Previous week ..........++.+ 30,295 82 
Bi SO nee eccececese sue 37,370 101 
Two years ago .........+..-+ 12,135 33 


WHEAT 

The wheat market has had a variable 
trend, although both futures and cash 
show a small to fair advance in prices. 
Easier cables and the big Canadian crop 
prospect, with heavy receipts there, were 
in part discounted by good buying. 
Locals worked scattered lots of durum 
to the East. Shippers are making de- 
liveries on old contracts, with a little 
chartering for boat space being done for 
late September and early October at ad- 
vanced rate. Mills picked choice cars 
of durum and paid good prices for them. 
Demand proved sufficient to clean up the 
daily receipts. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The run of oats to this market does 
not improve, and the market is quiet. 
No. 3 white, spot and to arrive, is quoted 
at 3c under Chicago December. 

Barley shows practically no change 
from previous review. Receipts for the 
week ended Sept. 22 were reported at 
205,000 bus, and shipments 202,000. 

All cash offerings of rye are meeting 
ready disposition. Houses specializing in 
this grain continue paying the Septem- 
ber figure for either spot or to arrive. 
There has been a slowing up in future 
trading. Eastern conditions are more 
quiet. Shipments totaled 442,000 bus, 
but the elevators received 871,000 into 
store. 

FLAXSEED 

As the crop moves into terminal mar- 
kets on an increased scale and elevator 
holdings accumulate, dealers show more 
interest. Dealers are becoming more 
numerous, and buy in larger lots. Crush- 
ers are taking care of all spot and to- 
arrive offerings at the going basis. No. 
1 track is quoted September to 3c over; 
to arrive in 20 days, 14c over October; 
to arrive this month, Ic over September. 
Heavy receipts and insistent selling 
eased the future market. After showing 
declines of 114,@2¥%c, Winnipeg and 
Minneapolis developed a stronger under- 
tone. The closing peak prices ranged 
914c in May up to 14%4c for the current 
and near issues. 

NOTES 

R. I. Mansfield, of the Bartlett-Frazier 
Co., Chicago, was in Duluth on Sept. 24. 

A small cargo of flaxseed was shipped 
during the week ending Sept. 22 to Cleve- 
land. 

E. S. Ferguson, of the Kellogg Com- 
mission Co., Minneapolis, was here 
Sept. 20. 

J. C. Murray, manager of the grain 
department of the Quaker Oats Co., was 
on ’change Sept. 20. 

Eastern demand for durum is slow, 
with bids coming from there well out 
of line with views of local holders. 

Eastern rye dealers are not in the 
market to any great extent and inquiry 
is light and scattered, which makes mar- 
ket conditions quiet. 

Grain shipping is not active but is 
picking up a little. Most of the wheat 
and rye is destined to Port Colborne, 
from whence it will be shipped to Mont- 
real. 

The water rate on grain, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is weakening, with 2%,@3c bu 
on wheat ruling during the week ending 
Sept. 22, and on Sept. 24 weak at 21,c. 
The shipping trade is reported to have 








overbooked, and can hardly fill the space 
under contract. 

A cargo of 232,000 bus winter wheat 
arrived here Sept. 18 from Chicago, and 
was unloaded into Consolidated Elevator 
E, from whence it will be shipped to a 
Minneapolis mill by rail. 

The following operating officials of the 
Great Western Railway of Great Britain 
were here Sept. 18-19, looking over the 
docks and shipping facilities: J. H. Vick- 
ery, chief dock manager; E. Lowther, 
chief freight engineer; J. Aucks, docks 
mechanical engineer; J. H. Mathews, 
chief of railroad police; George Buck- 
ley, docks engineer. 

Slow marketing was the rule in the 
cash grain market Sept. 24, due to slow 
inspection of grain. Durum wheat, rye 
and flaxseed all went quickly. Local and 
outside mills paid well for choice cars 
of durum. Most of the movement of 
spring wheat is to Minneapolis. Rye 
houses are steady buyers of that grain. 
The flaxseed is taken by crushing inter- 
ests and elevators. Heavy dockage cars 
are bringing liberal premiums. 

O. P. B. Jacobson, railroad commis- 
sioner, on Sept. 18 conferred with mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin grain and ware- 
house commission with reference to the 
inspection situation growing out of the 
action of Wisconsin authorities asking 
Minnesota officials to withdraw from 
Wisconsin. The outcome of the confer- 
ence was that Minnesota inspectors will 
hereafter be allowed to procure samples 
from cars in Superior when the owners 
desire it. F, G, Carson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 





Spring -— Durum ‘ 

Sept. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec, 
Sept. 15 .. 113% 93 93% 94 92% 
Sept. 17 .. 114% 93% 93% 94% 92% 
Sept. 18 .. 115% 93% 935% 94% 92% 
Sept. 19 .. 115% 94% 94% 95 93% 
Sept. 20 .. 116% 95% 95% 96% 94% 
Sept. 21 .. 115% 95% 96% 96 5% 94% 
Sept. 22 .. 115% 96% 96% 97% 95% 


Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 





'- Dark northern———, Northern 
Sept. No. 1 o. 2 No. 1 
15.. 117% @121% 113% @119% 111% @115% 
17.. 118% @122% 114% @119% 112% @116% 
18.. 117% @123% 115% @119% 113%@117% 
19.. 117% @121% 114%@118% 113% @117% 
20.. 117% @122% 114%@119% .....@..... 
21.. 117% @125% 115% @123% 113% @118% 


22.. 117% @125% 115% @123% 
Daily closing prices of durum, 

per bushel: 

e—Amber durum—, -—Durum— 

No. 1 


113% @118% 
in cents, 


Sept. No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
15..... 95 @101 93 @100 94 92 

WTocecs 95% @101% 938%@100% 94% 92% 
|) 95% @101% 93%@100% 94% 92% 
19..... 96% @102% 94%@101% 95% 93% 
20..... 97% @103% 95% @102% 96% 94% 
B1..... 97% @1038% 95% @102% 96% 94% 
23..... 98% @104% 96% @103% 97% 95% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
Bt: BS. sscvccesass 365% 64 45@60 
Be Be . ¢ésentasncs 36% 64% 45@60 
ae) Pee 36% 64% 45@60 
RS: eee es 36% 64% 45@60 
CME As csndacees 36% 65 45@60 
Bapt. Sh .ccoccseacs 36% 64% 45 @60 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-— Domestic——, -——-Bonded——_, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
COFM .ccece a8 491 688 ove oes eee 
Cate ccccee 412 891 5,864 10 2 
> eee 4,166 2,797 1,175 48 Bsns 
Barley .... 956 6549 668 32 10 30 
Flaxseed .. 494 210 1,050 eve 26 


Receipts and shipments at Duluth-Superior 
for the month of August this year and last 
were as follows, in bushels: 














RECEIPTS— 

Wheat— 1923 1922 
Domestic ......-.. 3,378,127 3,149,566 
Bonded ....:.ccces 32,688 116,033 

Total wheat ........ 3,410,815 3,265,599 

APES eerie 21,681 485,290 

ae ee ne 110,200 194,651 
BORECR 2. cccccccee , Meee ee 

BD vacccevevessseves 1,380,432 10,226,830 
pS Pree 20,601 1,517 

PORT 432,254 632,087 

eee ee 225,360 15,925 
Sa eee 38,258 
TOCAlS coccicccceces 5,601,443 14,860,157 
SHIPMENTS— 

Wheat— 1923 1922 
Domestic .......... 3,745,418 1,707,556 
po eer ee 30,313 86,107 

Total wheat ........ 3,775,731 1,793,663 

GOON odbc ccccvevcedas 32,000 1,057,776 

OBER cccnsescccccccee 5,644 459,389 
eee SEGED. ce ceases 

) *. BAST eRe eo 1,906,314 8,615,982 

WE, wh bs oe vet enees 191,677 385,849 
pT ere ee 81,008 8 —s sseeisee 

pore 186,196 44,127 
SE 0 cise 6o 4.4090 sehmaane 38,258 
Wotals ...cccscceces 6,158,613 12,395,044 


September 26, 1923 





Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts——_, -—Shipments—, 





Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 199) 
Spring .... 569 1,055 934 149 965 603 
Durum ....1,622 2,574 2,365 630 2,039 2 388 
Winter .... 243 78 393 =... 78 

Totals ..2,434 3,702 3,591 779 3,004 3,069 
OOPW <0cc00 dee 222 423 ea 30 70 
OBts. oveces 162 164 170 ... soe §=©3.46 

Bonded 5 eee — eae ae ow 

coceses 871 2,105 827 442 1,430 957 

Bonded 1 ase eee cee a sce 
Barley .... 306 236 3823 202 246 o21¢ 

Bonded... 19 1 > are iy of 
Flaxseed .. 422 118 107 184 166 139 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 22, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

c~ Wheat stocks—, -——grade——_, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 192) 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1,2 nor jf 119 1,212 245 101 462 269 
All other 

spring .. 871 
1,2 amdl 
1,2 dur jf 779 1,244 1,087 258 455 233 
All other 


874 1,019 181 205 282 





durum ..2,703 2,965 2,393 712 1,005 356 
Winter .... 233 94 266 6 4s 226 
Mixed ove eee one 308 66 450 

Totals ..4,705 6,389 5,010 1,566 2,835 1,809 

Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 

c— Clos. — 

Opening Sept. 23 
Sept.17 High Low Sept. 22 1922 

Sept. .$2.30% $2.42 $2.28% $2.40 $2.35% 
Oct. .. 2.80 2.42 2.28% 2.39 30 
Nov. .. 2.30% 2.42% 2.29 2.39% 26% 
Dec. .. 2.27 2.38% 2.25% 2.36% 19% 
May .. 2.40 2.30% 2.37% a 

Minneapolis Grain 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevat.'s, as 

reported by the Chamber of Comme: e on 


in bushels (000’s omitte: 
Sept. 23 Spt. 24 


dates given, 
























Sept. 22 Sept.15 1922 1921 
Ne. 1.@ark ..+.. 2,520 2,328 263 542 
No. 1 northern... 873 870 51 29 
No. 2 northern. .1,321 1,255 36 10 
QUROFS cc ccccoce 4,698 4,069 969 2,385 
Totals ....... 9,412 8,522 1,220 2,966 
Tm 2080 .cccsecs 1,048 DE, = Seber even 
BR SOEO occcess 4,448 a S¢iee es08¢ 
In 1918 ......:. 8,020 | ne renee 
Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Sept. 22, with compzarisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ....9,412 1,220 2,966 1,048 
pe) errs ee 4,705 6,389 5,010 2,889 
Totals ....6. 14,117 7,609 7,976 3,937 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: Sept. 23 
Sept. 22 Sept. 15 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 4,296,240 3,871,800 4,315,940 
Flour, bbis....... 32,250 29,831 27,118 
Millstuff, tons.... 4,300 3,916 1,478 
Ce, RBs sc usuce 82,960 61,570 95,760 
Oats, bus.......0. 925,450 1,170,750 752,000 
Barley, bus...... 544,440 438,000 
MIO, BUB..cscecece 293,280 363,220 
Flaxseed, bus.... 714,870 732,780 





Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 





ing Saturday: Sept. 23 

Sept. 22 Sept. 15 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,577,800 1,323,000 1,578,520 
Flour, bblis....... 316,044 323,361 448,319 
Millstuff, tons.... 15,199 13,164 14,884 
Comm, BUS. ceiecce 34,800 $2,200 156,580 
OOes -WEBscceeaee 471,500 380,380 1,057,770 
Barley, bus...... 473,760 418,200 1,240 
em, Weosvcas. 30,250 52,260 $3,490 
Flaxseed, bus.... 78,300 63,750 47,000 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 23 Sept. 24 Sept. 25 


Sept. 22 Sept. 15 1922 1921 1920 
Ceormm «x. 9 9 38 26 20 
Oats ...4,175 3,464 15,985 17,620 2,366 
Barley... 842 825 342 1,234 678 
Rye ....6,442 6,128 220 259 48 
Flaxseed, 259 152 14 927 132 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye anid the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 
Sept. Corn Oats Rye Darley 
| @82% 35% @36% ....@64% 11@60 
19.. 82 @82% 35% @36% ....@65 15 @59 
20.. 82 @82% 386% @37% ....@65% | @59 
21.. ....@83 86 @37 ....@64% 1)@59 
22.. 838 @83% 36% @37% 64% @65 @i9 
24.. 83% @84 37 @38% 65% @65% 1:59 
Daily closing prices per bushel of Nv. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ———— Duluth --—— 
Track To arr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Sept. 18...$2.32 2.31 2.33% 2.31% °.31% 
Sept. 19... 2.35% 2.84% 2.386% 2.35 34% 
Sept. 20... 2.36% 2.85 2.388 2.86% °.35% 
Sept. 21... 2.40% 2.39% 2.41% 2.40% © 10% 
Sept. 22... 2.40 2.89 2.41% 2.40 39 
Sept. 24... 2.41 2.40% 2.41% 2.40% ° 10% 
Receipts of flaxseed for the week e: ling 


Sept. 22, and stocks in store at Minne? polis 
and Duluth, compared with the corres mnd- 
ing weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels | ‘(0's 
omitted): 
oa Receipts, -—In sto’ — 
1928 1922 1921 1923 1922 i921 
Minneapolis. 715 239 92 259 14 (927 


Duluth..... 422 118 107 494 210 1.076 
Totals ..1,137 357 199 753. 224 °,003 
Receipts and shipments of flaxsee’ at 


Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to 22, 1923, 
compared with the corresponding perio: of 
the previous year, in bushels (000’s omit d): 
c—Receipts— -Shipmerts— 

1928 1922 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ... 2,038 744 183 144 
eee 107 290 284 97 


- 2,745 


1,034 467 241 








Totals ..... 
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BAKERY EXHIBITION IN LONDON 





Twenty-Seventh Trade Show Held at Royal Agricultural Hall Sept. 8-15—260 
Firms Make Exhibits, and Competitions Attract 7,000 Entries —Dimin- 
ishing Bread Consumption Brings Comment From Speaker 


Lonvon, Eno.—The twenty-seventh 
exhibition in connection with the bakery 
and confectionery trades of London 
opened at the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, on Sept. 8, an continued until 
Sept. 15. Every available foot of the 
Agricultural Hall and its annexes was 
occupied with kiosks and stands, as many 
as 260 firms having exhibits there, and 
the exhibition is considered the largest 
and most comprehensive of the kind that 
has ever been held. There were also 
7,000 entries for the various competi- 
tions. 

At the inaugural luncheon on Sept. 8 
a large and representative number of ex- 
hibitors were present. The lord mayor 
of London had been invited to preside, 
but owing to his recent illness and opera- 
tion his place was taken by J. E. K. 
Studd, sheriff, who in his speech re- 
ferred to the marked diminution in the 
consumption of bread during the last 
three or four years. 

This, he thought, was due in large 
measure to the strange substances of 


which read was composed during the 


war, an’ partly to the growing demand 
for more luxurious food, and he advo- 
cated the carrying out of the proposed 
big “Ext More Bread” campaign in the 
near future. 

He also referred to’ the improvements 
that had taken place of recent years in 
the manufacture of bread, and said the 
public would soon be supplied with bread 
that had not touched the workers’ hands 
in any way. In this connection he men- 
tioned the progress that had been made 
by the National School of Bakery, Lon- 
don, which had now over £600 a year 
to offer in scholarships and prizes. 

There was no lack of visitors at the ex- 
hibition. Streams passed through the 
turnstiles day by day and hour by hour. 
In a hall leading off the arcade en- 
trance, James Pascall, Ltd., manufac- 
turing confectioner, had an exceptionally 
attractive exhibit of its numerous novel- 
ties, chocolates, candies and marzipan 
works of art. An iced drink bar provid- 
ed by this firm was very much patron- 
ized, and also a dainty tea room. In the 
arcade entrance there was also an exhibit 
of beautiful artificial flowers for hotel, 
café, tea room and window display. 

In the hall proper the wall spaces 
were mostly occupied by machinery 
firms, showing kneading and cake mix- 
ing machinery, whisks, dough mixers, 
loaf molders, ovens, and chocolate and 
caramel machinery of the latest pattern 
and design. The center of the hall pre- 
sented a perfact maze of stands. Here 
practically all the large British mills 
had exhibits. Two of the largest stands 
were those of William Vernon & Sons, 


_Ltd., and Joseph Rank, Ltd., the for- 


mer surmounted by a blue cupola, having 
an attractive reception room behind the 
counters, upon which were arranged ap- 
petizing looking loaves of various shapes, 
rolls, and small bags of flour. 

The stand of Joseph Rank, Ltd., was 
handsomely draped in blue plush, with 
two large reception rooms, where re- 
freshments were busily consumed by 
friends and customers. Here, too, loaves 
of various kinds were displayed, but a 
Specialty was made of Youma bread and 
tea cakes, made from Youma flour, which 
is of whole meal. 

The milling firm of S. P. Mumford 
& Co., Ltd., Greenwich, was housed in an 
old English shop bearing the sign of “Ye 
White Hat,” with a diamond paned win- 
dow in which the goods were displayed. 
The entrance into this shop was by 
means of an old oak door, iron bound 
and bearing the legend—“Mumford’s, 
Greenwich, A.D. 1790.” The inside of 
the shop was profusely decorated with 
Palms and flowers, and outside was a 
Pretty flower border. 

The only firms exhibiting imported 
flour were Ross T. Smyth & Co., London 
and Liverpool, in conjunction with F. 
W. Sinn & Co. of Bristol, F. W. 
Brown, Ltd., Hunt, Runchman & Co., 
and S. Best & Son. 

The stand of Ross T. Smyth & Co. 
Was located in the gallery and bore a 


large sign, overlooking the main hall, on 
which appeared in blue letters. on a 
white ground the words, “Washburn- 
Crosby Co. Gold Medal Flour,” with 
the “Gold Medal” trademark in red. 
The stand consisted of two large recep- 
tion rooms, prettily decorated with gray, 
yellow and white curtains and furnished 
with tables and chairs, shut off from the 
gangway by a counter upon which stood 
glass cases containing a tempting array 
of loaves, rolls and cakes made from 
Gold Medal flour. 

A printed sign informed the public 
that the goods had not been specially 
made for exhibition purposes, but were 
ordinary commercial goods. An illumi- 
nated sign also gave the information that 
Ross T. Smyth & Co. and F. W. Sin- 
nock & Co. were distributors of Gold 
Medal flour, one for London and the 
north, including Liverpool and Scotland, 
and the other for the southwest of Eng- 
land and South Wales. 

The stand of Hunt, Runchman & Co., 
London, was built up of 140-lb bags of 
various flours from oversea, including 
Front Line, Avoca, Bond of Union, 
Thumbs Up, Three Stars, Battle, Daily 
Bread, Castle, Keetoba, Calgary’s Se- 
lect, all from Canada; Dakota’s Pride 
and Gold Medal from America; Eclipse 
from Australia. Two small signs bore 
the words “Calgary’s Select — extra 
strong Manitoba patent,” and a large 
sign “Big Loaf” stand. 

Best & Son, London, also exhibited 
a splendid line of imported flours, such 
as Regal, Daily Bread, Cream of the 
West, Nelson, Queen of Superlative, 
Queen’s Prize and the Australian brand 
Eclipse. 

F. W. Brown, Ltd., London, which had 
its stand in the center of the hall, was 
displaying Othmar, Armadale and Lo- 
thair. In order to show the kind of 
bread these flours produced the firm also 
displayed some loaves and rolls, which 
looked exceedingly appetizing. 

In the gallery of the hall a large sec- 
tion was devoted to the posters recently 
designed in connection with the compe- 
tition arranged by the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers and Confectioners 
for the “Eat More Bread” campaign. 
The poster securing the first prize of 
£100 represents four children walking 
through a sunlit wheat field. Over the 
picture is the word “Bread,” in large 
letters, and beneath the picture the 
words, “Is the purest and most natural 
food. Children thrive on it.” Some of 
the posters are very crude, but four 
prizes have been awarded in all. The 


.cost of the comihg “Eat More Bread” 


campaign is estimated at £250,000, of 
which these posters are the preliminary. 

The membership of the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers, Confectioners 
and Caterers is 8,000, the cost of sub- 
scription being £1 Is per annum. It 
points out in its appeal for new mem- 
bers that it helps to raise the status of 
the trade, to defend the trade from un- 
due interference on the part of Parlia- 
ment, that it gives legal and technical 
advice to its members, and that it pro- 
vides them with a first class trade jour- 
nal, the National Association Review. 
Adjoining the poster section was a re- 
ception room for members and prospec- 
tive members. 

The Irish Association of Master Bak- 
ers also had a reception room for its 
friends, and showed the beautiful trophy 
of Celtic design and Irish vailannaiiie, 
with a smaller cup and silver shield, 
which were being offered in the competi- 
tion in the Irish bread section. 

Most of the bread sent in for competi- 
tion was of the special exhibition species, 
which is as different as chalk from cheese 
to the bread sold in the shops to the 
public. Row upon row of such bread 
was displayed. Some of it was of beau- 
tiful texture and color, but the competi- 
tions seem to be of no purpose if they 
only encourage the making of a fancy 
bread which no baker would dream of 
putting on the market. It is made by a 


special process, necessitating much more 
time and labor than is paid to ordinary 
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commercial bread, and it would seem 
more advantageous if the competitions 
were for the common daily batches, 
which would perhaps encourage bakers to 
supply a better loaf to the public. 

In the confectionery department there 
were some wonderful displays of artistic 
chocolate molding, and it is said that 
the eating of chocolates is becoming al- 
most an esthetic rite, for not only are 
the chocolates themselves of beautiful 
design but they are exquisitely wrapped 
and put into boxes that are veritable 
works of art. It is also claimed that 
window displays of British confectioners 
excel any to be seen in either Paris or 
America. Cracker designing has also 
been brought to a high pitch of art, and 
some beautiful specimens were seen at 
the exhibition. C. F. G. Rarxes. 





COTTON SOWINGS IN RUSSIA 

Cotton sowings in various areas of the 
Russian Union, according to the Man- 
chester Guardian: Turkestan 405,000 
acres, Caucasus 67,000, Khiva 27,000 and 
Bokhara 27,000. It is stated that if 
capital can be found to pay for the crop 
it is expected that the area sown will 
be doubled next year. Announcement 
has been made that the Russian govern- 
ment is giving a credit of 6,000,000 gold 
rubles for irrigation work in Turkestan. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending Sept. 8 
and Sept. 15, and for July 1-Sept. 15, 1923, 
as reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 
































Sept. July 1- 
Flour, bbls— Sept. 2-8 9-15 Sept. 15 
United Kingdom .. 45 6 327 
Other Europe ..... 41 53 626 
Other countries.... 148 224 1,395 
Totals crccsccece 234 282 2,348 
Wheat, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 558 981 7,294 
WOOF ccccccccccoss 380 ee 1,224 
Other Europe ..... 2,026 726 19,661 
Other countries.... 1,811 1,590 12,036 
Totals .ccvcscses 4,775 3,297 40,215 
Corn, bus— 
United Kingdom .. see oe 513 
Other Europe ..... owe ee 307 
Camade ...cccesees 157 55 656 
Other countries.... 105 53 654 
Totals cocvccccvce 262 108 2,130 
Barley, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 1,217 334 4,737 
Other countries.... 63 ° 1,114 
WOtals cccvescccs 1,280 334 5,851 
Oats, bus— 
Europe .....-eeeee. 55 10 342 
Other countries.... 22 13 178 
TORRIG: .ccccecccs 77 23 520 
Rye, bus— 
GOPERBRY «<< ccesvece 47 rT 1,170 
Other countries.... 457 177 3,937 
Potala .scccseces 504 177 5,157 
Canadian in transit through United States: 
Flour, bbls. “ws 3 250 
Wheat, bus 39 247 7,404 
Barley, bus ian ace 785 
Oats, bus .... 2 awe 433 
1,004 





Rye, OE deneivc cae 71 
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LARGE WESTERN MILL, WHOSE 
brands are well and favorably known, is 
desirous of obtaining the services of a 
sales manager capable of opening up its 
New England territory; must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of flour and the bakery 
and grocery trade in New England, and 
be able to direct successfully a good-sized 
sales force; give full details of experience 
and references in your first letter. Ad- 
dress 1548, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
FLOUR SALESMAN 


by Ohio mill for North or South 
Carolina or parts of both; party 
must be competent and willing to 
work effectively on a salary and 
commission basis. State your age, 
experience, etc., in first letter. Ad- 
dress 1531, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN 500-BBL OR SEC- 
ond miller in larger mill, by experienced 
miller; unemployed because of consolida- 
tion. Address 1536, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER OR GRINDER IN 
large mill or head miller in small mill; 
prefer steady position; first class refer- 
ences. Address 1541, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
in mill, 300 bbls or larger, by first class, 
energetic and reliable miller, 41 years old, 
married; first class references. Address 
1520, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





YOUNG MARRIED MAN WITH EXECU- 
tive ability and 11 years’ experience in 
export and domestic flour sales office de- 
sires position; willing to go anywhere if 
proposition is attractive. Address 1534, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR PERSONAL REASONS I WISH TO 
make a change, and am desirous of cor- 
responding with parties in need of an ex- 
perienced mill superintendent, milling 
spring wheat; prefer the western states, 
Address 1504, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





EXPORT MANAGER OF EXPERIENCE IN 
Latin American and European trade de- 
sires change for personal reasons; native 
American with excellent command of 
Spanish; equally good in export office or 
foreign service; best references. Address 
1544, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





YOUNG MAN, 33, MARRIED, DESIRES 
connection with mill, 500 to 800 bbls, as 
manager or assistant, within next two or 
three months; experienced with each phase 
of the business and can furnish good ref- 
erences; Southwest preferred. Address 
1532, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








Special Notices 


The.rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For’ the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








WANTED—AN AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
to sell flour for North Dakota mill making 
a very high class spring wheat flour; ter- 
ritory Minnesota and North Dakota; give 
salary expected and experience ‘in first 
letter. Address 1542, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


A LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL PRO- 
ducing high uniform grades of flour, de- 
sires the services of several salesmen; only 
producers need apply; salary commensu- 
rate with volume produced; give full in- 
formation in first letter. Address 1543, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





TO REPRESENT A QUALITY SPRING 
wheat or Kansas mill in New England; 
have worked this territory eight years, rep- 
resenting one of the leading mills in the 
Northwest; acquainted with all leading 
jobbers and bakers; can give best of ref- 
erences. H. W. Norcross, General Delivery, 
Springfield, Mass. 





EFFICIENT OFFICE ASSISTANT, STE- 
nographer, understands bookkeeping, good 
correspondent, experienced in milling and 
grain business, wants position, either sec- 
retarial or carrying other responsibilities 
and opportunity for advancement; can fur- 
nish good references. Address 1545, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS MILLER, OR AS ASSISTANT IN MILL; 
capable of taking full charge of milling 
end; will do anything around mill where 
there is a prospect; have tools and do 
millwrighting; married man with family; 
can furnish best of references as to char- 
acter and ability. Address 1540, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





NEW ENGLAND FLOUR SALESMAN, DIS- 
satisfied with present mill connection, 
seeks change to mill producing quality 
flour with fair amount of established 
trade on advertised brands; age 40; avail- 
able soon; 11 years’ experience; good rea- 
son for desiring change. Address 1549, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EFFICIENCY ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE 
executive, expert on milling costs and ef- 
ficiency, experienced systematizer and 
splendid correspondent; excellent refer- 
ences; prefer connection with large ter- 
minal mills, location immaterial; middle- 
aged married man; answers strictly con- 
fidential. Address 1550, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 
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AS MANAGER 


MANAGER, 
assistant in 
married; 20 years’ ex- 
perience with reputable mills; ambitious 
and capable Address 1517, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


OR SALES 
1,000- to 1,500-bbl mill, or 


larger; age 37; 


1IGH GRADE SALES MANAGER AVAIL- 
able, age 37, successful experience 15 years 
producer; possess valuable trade 
knowledge and acquaintance all classes of 
trade; would consider position as branch 
manager large mill; willing demonstrate 
ability, you be the judge; basis nominal 
salary at outset Address 1546, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


as a 


EXPORT TRAVELLER AND DEVELOPER 


of export department, with successful rec- 
ord, at present travelling in Central Amer- 
ica for an American mill, and expecting to 
return to the United States about the end 
of October, desires to make a change; 
enjoy clientele and friendship of leading 
Latin American flour importers; can ab- 
solutely produce results and furnish un- 
questionable references as to ability and 
character; American, speaking Spanish 
fluently. Address “Results,” 1512, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BAKERY WANTS 








OPPORTUNITY TO BUY BUSINESS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
BAKERY 


Wholesale and retail bakery, large 
factory building, all equipment; 
completely equipped with modern 
machinery. 

Plant is located in the center of 
Blue Grass region of Kentucky on 
railroad and with a private switch. 

Business averages $6,000 or $7,000 
per month; fine opportunity to dou- 
ble it. Best equipped and principal 
bakery plant in central Kentucky, 
with 200,000 people within a radius 
of 30 miles; network of fine hard 
surface roads over all this section. 

Property is to be sold at public 
auction Oct. 4, 1928, at 11 o’clock 
a.m., on premises, located on West 
Sixth Street, Lexington, Ky; for the 
purpose of settling up the affairs of 
corporation. Sale includes good will 
of a going concern. 


For full particulars write 


Frank A. Bullock, Trustee, 
Security Trust Building, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS - TAX SERVICE 


OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANGAS CITY 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
TWENTY OTHER CITIES 








No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


Parez AKRON &acs 
For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO. 











Store Flour in Transit 


‘Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean and Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 











Send for BULLETIN No. 15 


avow EXPLOSIONS 


AVOID 
IN FLOUR MILLS 


FEDERAL PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS, Inc. 
127 No. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 








THE MODERN MATURING 


and BLEACHING PROCESS 


NOURY & VAN DER LANDE 
528 Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


September 26, 1923 














 ipadunhees 


eadership has more 
tespon sibilities than 
privileges. Early recogni- 
tion of this fact has en- 
abled The Northwestern 
to give the utmost in ser- 





yice in performing every 
function ofa g00 bank 


Northwestern 


National Bank 
Minneapolis 























MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








F 


SET OF PNEUMATIC 
consisting of bot- 
weigher and top 
Roberts 


OR SALE—ONE 
earton filling machines, 
tom sealer, automatic 
sealer; used only couple of weeks. 
Cone Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 





Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 














Send us your 


. - 

Storein Transit Sex¢xs zo" 
and feed business. We connect 
with all railroads entering City 
of Chicago. : 

Transit Warehouse Terminal Co. 
1429 Conway Building CHICAGO 








YOUR COLLECTIONS 


IN THE TWIN CITIES 


demand attention 
that is Prompt and Accurate 


You will appreciate the service which we 
give to this class of business. 


First National Bank 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 
MINNEAPOLIS 











WEEVAE 


GAS FLUID 


Write for information 
and trial offer 


EnozChemical Co.,Chicago 








| R. Trade Stimulators 


—window and ter cards desi wii 
food products have vytetul teyion 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Business Builders 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 











